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FBEFACE. 

Our  apology  for  presenting  lo  the  public  a  new  book 

U  not  that  there  are  not  KufScicnt  books  already  written 

on  the  Negro,  but  that  to  our  knowledge  there  has 

'  ten  no  attempt  made  to  put  into  permanent  form  a 

Bcord  of  his  remarkable  progress  under  freedom — a 

"progress  not  equaled  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Although  the  "Progress  of  a  Generation"  might,  as 
to  time,  more  nccunitely  bound  the  Hmitimf  our  theme, 
wc  have  ])rcfcrrcd  to  record  as  well  the  struggles  and 
triumphs  of  the  Race  in  the  dark  days  of  bondage,  for 
slavery,  with  all  its  appalling  horrors,  was  aevcrthe- 
le^  in  a  sense  educative  to  the  Race. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  eye  of  the 
critic  will  discern  imperfections,  but  after  much  and 
iborcd  research  wc  have  followed  the  plan  that. in  our 
jdgmcm,    would  make   the  volume  an  incentive  to 
"greater  progress  in  the  future. 

In  the  chapter  on  Noted  Men  and  Women  we  may 
charged  with  gross  omissions,  but  the  motlesty  of 

■oij  men  and  women  worthy  of  mention  has  pre- 
vented a  record  of  noble  lives.  In  other  cases  the 
manuscript  did  not  reach  us  in  time. 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  different  authors,  and 
rherever  possible  h.ive  given  credit,  but  in  some  cases 
fcven  tbis  was  not  possible,  as  the  author  was  not  always 
inown.     Wc  are  especially  indebted  to  Dr  Hubbard, 

Meharry  Medical  College,  and  Prof.  Spcncc,  of  Fisk 
University,  for  valuable  information. 

Our  motive  throughout  has  been  that  of  an  increas- 
ing desire  lo  aid  in  the  work  of  elevating  the  Race  for 
which  many  noble  lives  have  been  given. 

We  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  our  labors,  if,  through 
the  perusal  of  these  pages,  there  shall  be  an  incentive 
to  even  greater  efforts,  during  the  second  generation 
of  freedom.  With  the  sincere  hope  that  our  efEort 
may  aid  in  inducing  the  muUitudcti  to  catch  the  sami 
spirit  of  progress  that  imbues  their  leaders,  we  send* 

thii  volume  forth. 

TUE  AUTHOR& 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Progress  of  a  Generation  in  the  history  of  the 
Negro  is  the  most  fascintiliny'  study  modem  times  pos- 
sesses Springing  from  the  darkest  depths  of  slavery 
and  soiTowfiil  ignoraiice  tu  the  heights  of  maQhood  and 
power  almost  at  one  bound,  the  Xegro  furnishes  an  im- 
parallelcdcxamplcof  possibility.  In  the  iKi)ies  folluw- 
tng,  the  authors  have  performed  a  dnty  at  once  difficult 
and  nccdfo! — that  of  following  the  rise  of  the  Negro 
tbrouffh  the  different  staj^es  of  his  career.  It  is  a  task 
that  merits  respect,  cummands attention,  and  is,  utthai>> 
piW,  too  seldom  attempted. 

The  task  of  a  biographer  of  a  people  is  too  frequently 
a  thankless  one.  Id  sifting  out  the  conQicting  elements 
which  present  themselves  for  his  coasidcration  he  is 
apt  to  injure  tradition.  !n  using  material  which  he 
tninks  best  he  is  likely  to  upset  preconceived  ideas  o£ 
theorists.  His  work  must  be  the  result  of  careful  think- 
ingand  an  astonishing  amount  of  yfwwr  and  diplomacy. 

The  historian  of  the  Negro  race  has  all  tlu»  and  more 
too.  He  must,  in  addition  to  the  other  duties  whicA 
devolve  upon  him  in  his  work,  be  able  to  prophecy  and 
foresee  the  days  to  come.  For  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  is  far  from  completed — it  is  yet  in  its  incipient 
Btape — and  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  must  discern 
whither  the  road  leads,  upward  or  downward. 

The  unprecedented  leap  the  Negro  made  when  freed 
from  the  oppressing  withes  of  bondage  is  more  than 
deserving  of  a  high  place  in  history.  It  can  never  be 
chronicled.  The  world  needs  to  know  of  what  mottle 
these  people  arc  built  It  needs  to  understand  the  vast 
possibility  of  n  race,  so  much  despised  and  so  thor- 
oughly able  to  prove  without  blare  and  flourish  of 
immpel  ita  ability  to  hold  its  own  and  compete,  after 
<mly  thirty  years  of  life,  with  those  of  centuries  of 
lineage 

The  dawn  of  new  life  is  again  gleaming  behind  the 
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horizon.  After  the  words  were  spoken  which  pno^ 
noanccd  the  NeKTXi  free,  he  he&italed  a  minute,  then 
uprang  towards  the  highest  place  at  once.  It  was  not 
many  days  before  he  was  heard  from  in  all  positions, 
in  uU  walks  of  life;  he  was  in  high  government  posi- 
tions, his  name  was  on  the  most  exehisivc  professional 
roles,  yet  the  common  horde  lingered  in  surprised  help- 
IcMincKs,  wondering  whiit  next  Such  a  state  of  affairs, 
though  hriUinnt,  was  without  foundation  and  could 
not  lattt.  In  hiiilding  the  structure  of  his  race-life  the 
Negro  had  begun  at  the  top.  The  cupola  could  not  last 
without  a  foundation;  the  work  was  shaking  without  a 
firm  Mipport.  Of  late  years  this  is  being  rca!ir.cd,  and 
wo  are  turning  our  attention  to  the  foundation  work. 
It  may  bo  that  some  arc  blind  to  the  crying  needs 
of  an  absolute  and  unwrenchablc  foundation  in  the  soil 
of  the  fitatc,  bm  tliose  whose  eyes  are  opened  must 
realize  that  vsrc  can  advance  no  fiirlher,  or  do  no  better 
work,  until  wo  have  i^auscd  and  implanted  ourselves 
flmily.  The  progress  made  thus  far  has  been  magriifi- 
ceni,  but  like  iho  house  built  upon  sands.  Ere  wc 
odd  aniithcr  gable  or  tower  to  its  stnicture  we  must 
insure  it  against  the  lasJi  of  the  storm 'h  fury  by  placing 
a  itolld  rock  benculh  its  surface. 

Tliiii  is  whoro  the  progress  of  the  Negro  leads  us 

koday — 111  paiino  in  the  brilliant  meteoric  advance  and 

•trido  (nrward  henceforth  as  a  solid  phalanx  of  earnest, 

Intliinlriinin  ("llerH,  for  n  merited  place  m  the  world's 

riirTHy  I'f  n.itiouii.      By  the  work -shop,  the  well-tilled 

Ifurrn.  tlu"  K-icniiticnlly  cnudnotcd  dairy,  the  mechanic's 

Twoil'dour     wi>rk,   our   iidvaticc    is  now    being  noted. 

Front  jtuinliig  the  wondering  curiosity  of  the  world  for 

n  chow'ii,  brilliftnl  few,  wc  arc  compelling  its  respect 

MOd  lulmlrullon  for  ourwilvrs  as  n  whole,  as  a  people 

,  ,  'Htm  the  tllgnxa  of  idlo  drwuning  can  no  longer 


Thu».  whlV  tb. 
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ititf  Mory  lu  totL 


.iMlhoni  rrconl  in  these  pages  the 

.rn  wilhiit  the  \ii\iX  g^noratioji,  let 

i-cntur>-  has  passed 

hH\*c  A  still  more 

Let  Hft  hope  that  tt  wilt  be  a 
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tory  of  a  people  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  a 
fofttion — not  in  isolated  cases,  but  as  an  iotcjirral  part  of 
a  magnificent  whole.  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be 
manufacturers,  as  well  a»  senators;  pood  and  succcss- 
fnl  business  men.  as  well  as  politicians;  reputable 
tisans,  as  well  as  litcrateurs;  millionaires,  as  well 
laborers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  wave  of  industrial 
feeling  now  cxtendinjr  over  the  counlry  may  find  its 
cnlminalion  in  the  unmistakable  and  solid  foundation 
}f  a  magnificent  people,  and  crystallize  a  race  into 
infonnation  with  the  highest  standard  reached  by 
man  in  the  present  age. 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institnte. 
Tv&KEGEE,  Ala.,  Augtist  3,  1897. 
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BftK  of  Arguments, — Sach  argnments  are  based 
upon  passages  of  (he  scripture  in  which  Noah  cursed 
Canaan  in  these  words:  "Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  ser- 
vant of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  hrethren.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Japhcth,  and  he  shall  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem  and  Canann  shall  be  hia  sen'ant." 
If  this  were  a  prophecy  then  thu  arpinient  might  have 
some  weight,  but  it  is  considered  a  prophecy  only  by  a 
\-ery  few  writers,  and  these  are  those  who  would  sub- 
stantiate preconceived  opinions  thereby.  The  best 
c\-idcnce  of  a  prophecy  is  its  fulfilhncnt.  This  state- 
ment vas  never  fulfilled  either  in  the  case  of  Canaan, 
whose  descendants  hnve  often  conquered  and  been 
among  the  powerful  nations  of  olden  times,  nor  of 
Shem  and  Japheih,  whose  descendants  were  frequently 
enslaved.  The  Hebrews  were  in  bondage  in  Egj-pt 
for  centuries,  they  were  the  descendants  of  Shem ; 
E£>-pt  was  peopled  by  the  Children  of  Ham. 

The  Proper  Interpretation.— We  have  neither  incli- 
nation nor  time  to  sjH.nci  ijh  txlcndcd  argnment  against 
tbts  theory  so  contradictory  to  a!I  facts  revealed  by 
the  light  of  true  historj'  and  now  no  longer  a  question 
of  debate,  and  yet  a  statement  is  necessary  for  the 
information  of  the  youth  who  knows  nothing  of  slavery, 
and  the  arjn'nientrt  and  the  attempts  to  hold  in  per- 
petual bondage  a  race  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  civilization  and  Christianization  of  the 
world.  Noah  vnf.  once  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
but  he  afterward  became  dnmk  on  the  wine  that  he 
made.  The  exposure  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his 
drunken  condition  caused  him  in  his  irritable  and  sclf- 
dcfcnsivc  mood  to  utter  these  words,  livhich  cannot  is 
any  sense  be  prophetic.    The  best  argument  against 
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this  theory  is  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  race 

the  moral  and  intellectual  conUitiyn  of  the  best  of  ihe^ 

race  in  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.   ^| 

Josephua  says:     "The  children  of  Ham  ixwsesseil 
the  land  from  Syria  to  Amanus,  and  the  mountains 
Libanus,  seizing  upon  all  the  maritime  ports  and  kccf 
inK  them  as  their  uwn.     Of  the  four  sons  of  Ham,  tim< 
has  not  at  all  hurt  the  name  of  Cush,  for  the  Ethiopians^ 
over  whom  he  reigned  are  even  at  this  day,  both  by 
themselves  and  by  all  men  in  A&ia,  called  Cushites. " 

Herodotus. — Herodotus    states    that    Cambyses   at- 
tempted to  conquer  Ethiopia  but  failed.    He  succeeded 
in  conquering  Egj-pt.  but  he  found  the  Ethiopian  equal 
to  the  Eg>-ptian  in  refinement  and  intelligence  and. 
superior  in  military  skill.    Cambjrees  attempted,  bl 
means  of  spies  and  by  mean.f  of  various  designs, 
entrap  and  enslave  the  Ethiopian,  but  was  forced 
return  to  Egypt  with  but  a  remnant  of  his  army. 

The  Case  Stated. — Rev.  Norman  Wnod  puLi  it  thus" 
"Whereas,   Noah  got  dnink    and   cursed  Canaan,  aii_ 
innocent   party;    and  whereas,   this  curse  was 
fulfilled:  therefore,  all  to  whom  these  presents  maj 
come,  greeting:     Pagan,  infidel,  or  pirate,  are  herebj 
empowered  to  kidnap  and  to  enslave  all   the  saljle 
Africans  who  are  descendants  from  Cush.    We  are  hei^ 
reminded  of  the  statement  of  Liliuokalani,  the  recent 
dethroned  queen  of  Hawaii,  that  the  best  blood  of  the 
English  Bowed  in  her  veins,  because  her  grandfath< 
devoured  Captain  Cook." 

The  Color  Theory. — Another  argument  in  supi 
of  the  eurse  of  Noah  is  the  color  of  the  African, 
argument  also  fails  utterly  when  we  take  into  account 
the  climatic  influence.     Climate,  and  climate  alone,  is 
the  sole  cause.     The  predominant  color  of  the  inhabit 
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its  of  the  tropical  re^jions  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  black, 
ihite  the  whites  are  found  in  the  teniperute  and  cold 
sjfions.     We  see  and  admit  the  change  which  a  few 
ears  produce  in  the  complexion  of  a  CaTicasian  going 
our  northern  latitude  into  the  tropics.     If  a  few 
irs  make  such  ^Teat  changes  why  shall  we  hesitate 
recognize  the  changes  of  centuries  and  ages? 

Plants  and  AnimaU. — There  is  perhaps  no  belter 
Evidence  ui  the  influence  of  climate  upon  man  than  to 
ritncss  its  effects  upon  plants  and  animals.  The  flowers 
the  north  are  almost  invariably  white,  while  the 
tic  rabbit  is  spotless  white,  and  the  fox  and  polar 
sarare  either  while  or  pale  yellow.  The  lack  of  color 
the  northern  regions  of  animals  which  possess  color 
,  iDore  temperate  regions  can  be  attributed  only  to 
igc  of  climate.  The  common  bear  is  differently 
alored  in  different  regions.  The  dog  loses  its  coat  in 
Lfriea.  and  has  a  smooth  skin. 

Gradations  of  Oolor. — Let  us  survey  the  gradations 
of  color  on  the  ccmtinentof  Africa  itself.    The  inhabit- 
its  of  the  north   are   white.it;   and,  as  we   advance 
Stithwards  towards  the  line,  we  find  in  those  countries 
which  the  »un's  rays  fall  more  perpendicularly,  the 
iploxion  gradually  assumes  a  darker  shade.     And 
w  same  men  whose  color  has  been  rendered  black  by 
powerful  influence  of  the  sun,  if  they  remove  to 
le  QoTlh.  gradually  become  while  (I  mean  their  pos- 
erity).  and  eventually  lose  their  dark  color. 

Caucasians. — The  Portuguese,   who  planted   thcm- 

)lvcs  uQ  the  coast  of  Africa  a  few  centuries  ago,  have 

:cQ  succeeded  by  descendants  blacker  than  many 

Africans,     On    the  coast   of  Malabar   there  are   two 

Dlo&icsof  Jews,  the  old  colony  and  ihe  new,  separated 
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by  color  and  Icnowo  as  tbe  "black  Jews"    and  the 
"white  Jews." 

The  old  colony  arc  the  black  Jews,  and  have  been 
longer  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  The 
hair  of  the  black  Jews  is  curly,  showing  a  resemblaDcc 
to  tbe  Negxo.  The  white  Jews  are  as  dark  as  the 
GypsieB,  and  each  generation  is,  growing;  darker. 

Dr.  Livingstone  says:  "I  was  stnick  with  the 
appearance  uf  the  people  in  Londa  and  tbe  neighbor- 
hooil;  ihcy  seemed  more  slender  in  form  and  their 
color  a  lighter  olive  than  any  wc  had  hitherto  met.'* 

Lower  down  the  Zambirsi.  the  same  writer  says: 
"Most  of  the  men  arc  muscular,  and  have  targe, 
plonghman  hands.  Their  color  is  the  same  admixture, 
from  verj-  dark  to  light  olive,  that  we  saw  in  Londa." 

Equator  to  Polar  Circles.— Under  the  equator  we 
have  the  deep  black  oi  the  Negro,  then  the  copper  or 
olive  of  Uie  Moors  of  northern  Africa;  then  the  Span- 
iards and  Italian,  swarthy  compared  with  other  Euro- 
peans; the  French,  still  darker  than  the  English,  while 
the  fair  and  florid  complexion  of  England  and  Germany 
passes  more  northerly  into  the  bleached  Scandinavian 
white. 

From  Inland  to  Coast. — As  we  go  westward  wc  ob- 
serve the  light  color  prcdomiaating  over  the  dark ;  and 
then,  again,  when  we  come  within  the  influence  of  the 
dampness  from  the  sea  air,  we  find  the  shade  deepened 
into  the  general  hiackness  of  the  co.ist  population,  " 

If  the.ie  opinions,  given  hy  the  best  authorities  mean 
anything,  and  if  wc  shall  credit  them  as  having  any 
value,  then  tbe  color  line  can  be  drawn  only  where 
tbcrc  is  deep-seated  prejudice. 

Black,  a  Uark  of  Reproach.— i*rof.  Johnson,  in  his 
■chool  history,  justly  sayx:    "Black  is  no  mark  of  re- 
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preach  to  people  who  do  not  worship  white.  The  West 
Indians  in  the  interior  represent  the  devil  as  white. 
The  American  Indians  make  fun  of  the  'pale  face'  and 
so  does  the  native  African.  People  in  this  countr>'  have 
htxa  educated  to  believe  in  white  because  all  that  is 
good  lias  been  ascribed  to  the  white  race,  both  in  pic- 
tures and  words.  God,  the  angels  and  all  the  prophets 
are  pictured  white,  and  the  devil  is  represented  as 
black." 

Ideals  of  Negro.— The  ideals  of  the  Negro  are  the 
idealH  of  the  while  man.  The  two  races  are  both  edu- 
cated to  one  standard,  that  is,  the  white  man's 
standard.  White  the  white  man  would  have  the  Negro 
adopt  his  standard,  at  the  same  time  there  arc  those 
who  would  repel  him;  somewhat  like  putting  on  steam 
and  throitlinjf  the  valve.  True  manhood  knows  no 
color.  Wliile  the  ideals  arc  the  <tame,  the  standards 
the  same,  let  all,  black  and  white,  aim  to  attain  to  a 
virtuous  manhood  that  would  impress  itself  upon 
mankind  and  make  men  more  and  more  to  see  the 
ideals  shine  out  in  the  lives  of  all  true  leaders. 

Ood  Slnows  Best. — George  Williams  says;  "It  is 
safe  to  s.iy  thai  when  God  dispersed  the  sons  of  Moah 
be  fixed  the  'bounds  of  their  habitation,'  .^nd  thnt 
from  the  earth  and  sky  the  various  races  have  secured 
their  civilization.  He  sent  the  different  nations  into 
separate  parts  of  the  earth.  He  gave  to  each  it^  racial 
peculiarities  and  adaptability  for  the  climate  into  which 
it  went.  He  gave  color,  langtiage,  and  civilisation; 
and,  when  by  wisdom  we  fail  to  interpret  hia 
inscrutable  ways,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  tliat  'he  work- 
eth  all  ihiogs  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  mind. '  " 

Antiquity — It  is  difficult  to  find  a  writer  on  ethnol- 
ogy or  Bgyptolog>-  who  doubts  the  antiquity  of  the 
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Negroes  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  dawn  of  history 
down  to  the  present  timi.*.  They  are  known  as  dis- 
tincCly  as  any  of  the  other  families  of  men.  Negroes 
are  represented  in  Egyptian  paintings.  They  formed 
the  strength  of  the  army  of  the  King  of  Egj-pt.  They 
came  against  the  King  of  Rcfaohoom  as  vrcU  a&  the 
armies  of  Sesostris  and  Xerxes. 

John  ?•  Jefferis,  who  is  not  friendly  to  the  Xegro, 
in  his  criticism  nevertheless  makes  this  statement: 
"Every  rational  mind  must  readily  conclude  that  the 
African  race  has  been  in  existence  as  a  distinct  people 
o^-cr  four  thousand  two  hundred  years,  and  how 
long  before  that  period  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  only 
there  being  no  reliable  data  on  which  to  predict  a 
reliable  opinion." 

Farther  Eridence.— Further  evidence  in  favor  of 
tbe  antiquity  of  the  Negro  is  found  in  Japan  and  Bast- 
em  Asia.  In  these  large,  magniHcent  temples,  hoary 
with  age,  are  found  idols  that  are  exact  repre^ntations 
of  woolly-heodcd  Negroes;  other  inhabitants  of  the 
countr>'  have  straight  hair.  But  why  accumulate  evi- 
dence, when  monuments,  temples  and  pyramids;  rise 
up  In  declare  the  antiquity  of  the  Negro  race? 

The  Word  Negro.— The  word  Negro  is  a  name  given 
to  a  considerable  branch  of  the  human  family  possess- 
iDg  certain  physical  characteristics  which  distinguish  it 
in  a  very  marked  degree  from  the  other  branches  or 
varieties  of  mankind.  "It  is  not  wise,"  says  George 
Williams,  "for  intelligent  Negroes  in  America  to  s«gIc 
to  drop  the  word  'Negro,'  It  is  a  good,  strong  and 
healthy  word,  and  ought  to  live.  It  should  he  covered 
with  glorj';  let  Negroes  do  it." 

The  Term  Kegro.— The  term,  Negro,  is  properly 
applied  to  the  racea  inhabiting  that  part  of  Africa  lying 
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between  latitude  lo  degrees  north  and  so  degrees 
south  and  tu  their  descendants  in  the  old  and  new 
world.  It  docs  not  include  the  Ef)*ptiars.  ficrbcrs. 
AliyMlnians,  Hottentots,  Nubians,  etc.,  althnus:h  in 
some  writings  it  comprises  these  and  other  dark- 
tilcinncd  natioaa  One  characteristic,  however,  the 
criup  hair,  Iwlongs  only  to  the  true  Negro. 

AMoa  for  the  Kegroei.— Centuries  of  effort  and 
centuries  of  corresponding  failure  have  fully  demon- 
Btrated  that  the  white  man  cannot  colonize  the  largest 
port  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa.  It  seems  that,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  this  jjreal  and  glorious  conti- 
nent in  chiefly  for  the  colored  races,  and  especially  for 
the  Negro.  Is  it  not  |K)ssibIe  tliat  this  great  continent 
with  il«  millionn  of  Negroes  occupying  the  most  fertile 
rportionn,  and  In  all  more  than  one-half  of  the  couli- 
nent,  i»  to  be  enlightened,  civilized  and  Christianized 
by  the  American  Negro? 

Deportation.— Let  it  not  be  understood  that  the  prc- 
veditif;  punigraph  argues  in  favor  of  deportation  of  the 
American  Negro  to  Africa.  This  is  impossible,  but 
that  the  Americm  Negro  has  a  p.irt  in  the  elevation  of 
the  lilflcl  brother  of  the  dark  continent  is  as  true  as 
thill  the  Caucasian  of  America  hn&  a  part  in  ibe  Chns< 
IJanltation  of  the  white  race  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  The  Negro  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate 
(inil  run  endurr  the  hnnUhips  of  mission  work  in  Africa 
niiii'li  bi'tior  ihiiii  the  Caucasian. 

Not  W«U  Oooildered.— Booker  T.  Washington  says: 
"I  racnll  that  a  few  month*  ago.  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  MIX  hundred  drUuled  colorctl  people  sailing  from 
HAvannah  (i*r  Liberia,  Moino  of  the  ncwspa[)ers  and  not 
«  few  "f  the  megaclnoM  gruvcly  announced  to  aa 
vxpvcUiDt  people  that  the  race  problem  wait  in  process 
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of  solving  itself.  These  newspapers  and  magazine 
writers  did  not  take  into  consideration  che  important 
fact  that  perhaps  before  breakfast  that  same  morning 
fiix  hnndrcd  colored  babies  were  born.  I  have  a  friend 
down  in  Georgia  whose  anfaiUng  solution  of  the  race 

^problem  is,  that  the  Negro  should  be  cooped  up  in  some 
place,  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  and  kept  separate 
from  the  whites.     That  would  not  even  reach  the  dig- 

Toityof  touching  the  question,  since  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  keep  the  blacks  inside  the  fence  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impossible  task  of  keeping  the  whites 
outside  of  it  If  the  Negroes  were  fenced  in  Africa 
the  white  men  would  break  in  at  the  first  cry  that  gold 
existed  in  the  inhabited  territorj-.  Besides,  the  Negro 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  exile  himself  to  any 
place  the  white  man  would  not  follow  him  and  break 
in." 

Separation  would  Not  Eelieve. — "Talks  for  the 
Times"  6ays:  "If  such  a  separation  were  even  pos- 
Mble.  arc  we  simple  enough  to  believe  that  that  would 
ftlieve  us  of  the  presence  of  the  white  man?  He-  who 
is  scouring  the  seas,  dredging  the  oceans,  tunneling 
the  mountains,  boring  his  way  into  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  North,  parceling  out  thu  continent  of  Africa,  and 
giving  civilisation  and  laws  to  its  tribes — ^it  is  not 
likely,  I  ftay.  that  this  rcstlefts,  energetic  white  brother 
will  respect  the  boundary  line  of  a  state  or  territory  at 
home ;  he  has  not  done  so  in  reference  to  the  Indian ;  he 

LVould  never  do  so  in  reference  to  us.  Were  it  possible 
Dr  us  to  go  off  to-morrow  to  some  territory  by  our- 
selves, within  a  week  the  Connecticut  Yankee  would  be 
there  peddling  his  wooden  nutmegs.  The  patent  medi- 
cine man  would  be  there  selling  his  nostrums.  The 
Georgia  Cracker  and  the  Kentucky  horse-trader  would 
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,bc  there  with  their  horses  and  mules.     The  Southern 

irhitc  man  would  especially  be  there,  for  he  hns  been 

accustomed  to  us  from  his  chihihootl  that  he  does 

'liot  feel  at  home  without  us,  although  sometimes,  hi 

the  heat  of  political  excitement,  he  wishes  we  were  in 

Africa  or  a  wanner  place, " 

Not  Possible. — ^Judgc  Gunby  says:  "The  fa^-orite 
remedy  for  the  race  problem  vritb  some  has  come  to  be 
ic  deportation  of  the  Negroes.  I  am  prepared  to  say 
'vith  the  utmost  conlidence  that  this  remedy  does  not 
meet  with  general  approval,  although  it  is  fair  to  con- 
cede thai  it  has  many  able  advocates.  The  Negroes  do 
^Bot  desire  to  leave  and  the  great  majority  of  the  whites 
lo  not  want  them  to  go.  The  enforced  removal  of  the 
Negroes  would  be  unnatural  and  unjust;  cruel,  bitter 
cruel,  would  be  the  task  of  tearing  Negroes  from  their 
genial  Southern  homes,  their  Southern  friends,  their 
churches,  their  graveyards,  and  the  haunts  they  love  so 
well.  Sadder  than  the  melancholy  processions  that 
moved  to  the  shore  from  Goldsmith's 'Deserted  Vil- 
lage.* sadder  than  the  doomed  band  of  Acadian  farm- 
j;rs  that  looked  for  the  last  time  on  their  burning  homes 
Grand  Prtf,  would  be  the  final  movement  of  the 
legroes  from  the  South.  It  would  be  worse  than  Slav- 
';  for  the  Negroes  in  a  colony  of  their  own  would 
pegencrate  and  speedily  lose  the  civilization  they  have 
jrived  from  contact  with  the  whites.  Such  a  crime 
rould  never  be  forgiven.  It  would  raise  a  protest  from 
rhites  and  blacks  alike  and  from  an  indignant  world. 
The  verj'  stones  woiiUl  rise  up  and  cry  against  it. 
sporlation  is  not  couceivahle ;  because,  although  a  few 
ilghibe  transported  to  Africa  or  scattered  elsewhere, 
'yet  reproduction  will  increase  their  number  in  spite  of 
such  trlBing  methods,  and  our  only  way  to  get  rid  uf 
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their  presence  in  the  countrj'  is  to  fciH  them — which 
would  be  difficult,  (or  many  of  them  already  have 
'guns," 

Points  of  Superiority.— A  certain  writer  Mj-<t  that 
the  Negro  has  less  ner\-ous  sensihility  than  the  white, 
and  is  not  subject  to  nervous  alltictions.  He  is  com- 
paratively insensible  to  pain,  bearing'  severe  surgical 
operalitms  well;  he  seldom  has  a  fetid  breath,  but 
transpires  much  cxcrcmcntiuus  matter  by  means  of 
glands  of  the  slcin,  whose  odorous  secretion  is  well 
mown.  His  skin  is  soft,  and  his  silky  hair,  though  called 
fwool,  does  not  present  the  characteristics  of  wool,  and 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  other  races  except  io 
color  and  in  its  curly  and  twisted  form.  He  flourishes 
under  the  fiercest  heat  and  unhealthy  dampness  of  the 
tropics  where  the  white  man  soon  dies. 

Physical  OhoracteristiOB.— The  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  black,  or  Negro,  race  are:  A  large  and 
stmng  skeleton,  long  and  thick  skull,  projecting  jaws, 
slcin  ftxim'dark  brown  to  black,  woolly  hair,  thick  lips, 
flat  nose  and  wide  nostrils.  The  typical  color  of  the 
race  is  not  coal  black  bat  the  dark  brown  of  a  horse- 
chcstout  Observation  shows  that  the  darkest  speci- 
mens ore  found  on  the  borders  where  Xcgroes  have 
been  in  contact  with  lighter  races,  while  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Congo  basin,  which  h.iR  been  almost  com- 
pletely free  from  mixture,  the  dark-brown  type  pre- 
vails. It  should,  however,  be  understood,  that  there 
is  as  great  a  difTerencc  among  Negroes  as  among 
Caucasians. 

Distin^ahinff  Traits.— The  Africans,  as  a  race,  are 
passionately  fond  oi  musk-  and  have  many  ingeniously 
contrived  musical  instruments.  While  some  of  their 
inventions  may  have  been  borrowed  from  other  people, 
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it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  they  arc  the  inventors 
of  an  ingenious  musical  inntrumcnt  They  have  u  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  arc  of  n  cheerful  disposi' 
tion.  They  are  naturally  kind  hearted  and  hospitable 
to  strangers  and  are  generally  ready  to  receive  instruc- 
tion and  to  profit  by  it.  They  are  quick  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  goodness  and  hence  they  generally 
appreciate  the  services  of  missionaries  in  their  behalf, 
and,  but  for  the  cur^e  of  intoxicating  drinks  hrouj^ht 
upon  ttieiD  by  unscrupulous  white  traders,  the  dark 
continent  would  shine  more  brightly  with  the  light  of 
Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world. 

Drink  Traffic— The  drink  tniffic  carried  on  bycixil- 
ieed  nations  in  Africa  is  the  curse  of  millions.  The 
same  ship  that  carries  missionaries  to  its  shores  carries 
thousands  of  gallons  of  mm  that  docs  more  to  degrade 
the  helpless  and  ignorant  Negro  than  many  mission- 
aries through  a  lifetime  can  succeed  in  winning  to  a 
better  life.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  Christian  {i) 
nations.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  lead- 
ers in  this  degrading  and  soul  destroying  business. 
This  can  be  permitted  only  where  dollars  and  the  greed 
of  gain  surpass  in  estimation  the  worth  of  true  man- 
hootl  and  of  immortal  souls. 

log^e&uity. — The  African  Negroes  display  consider- 
able ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  in  the 
working  of  iron,  in  the  weaving  of  mats,  cloth  and 
baskets  from  dyed  grasses,  in  the  dressing  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  in  the  structure  of  their  huts  and  household 
utensils  and  in  the  various  implements  and  objects  of 
use  in  a  barbarous  state  of  society. 

In  Other  Continents. — In  addition  to  Africa,  Negroes 
are  found  in  the  United  States.  Brazil,  West  Indies, 
Peru,  Arabia  and  the  Cape  Vcrd  Islands.     They  ore 
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rare  in  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Africa 
is,  however,  the  native  home  of  the  Xcgro.  Whenever 
he  is  found  outside  of  this  great  continent  it  is  because 
he  has  been  oarrifd  awaj*  and  subjected  to  slavery. 

Unknown  to  Hebievs. — Negroes  were  almost  un- 
known to  Hebrews.  They  were  unknott-n  to  the 
Greeks  until  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  About  twenty- 
three  hundred  years  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  became 
acquainted  with  the  Xc^rocs,  who  helped  them  on 
their  monuments  a*!  early  as  i,66«  years  B.  C. 

Liberia. — ^Libcria  is  a  Negro  republic  of  western 
Africa,  on  the  upper  coast  of  Upper  Guinea.  It  was 
founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Company.  The 
iirst  expedition  of  eighty-six  emij^rants  was  sent  out  in 
February.  1820.  It  was  orjranized  as  a  home  for  the 
Negro  of  the  United  States.  The  sufferinj;  that  slavery 
brought  upon  the  Negro  aroused  his  friends,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  Wilberforce  and  other  Englishmen, 
Liberia  was  founded  as  a  refuge  for  the  colored  men 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  its  blessings. 

The  constitution  of  Liberia,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  establishes  an  entire  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state,  but  all  citizens  of  the  republic  must 
belong  to  the  Negro  race.  The  constitution  has  recently 
been  changed  and  this  point  has  been  modified.  Its 
present  constitution  w:is  adopted  in  1S47  and  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
article  on  slavery-  reads  thus :  ' '  There  shall  be  no  slav- 
crj-  within  the  republic,  nor  shall  any  citiaen  ot  this 
republic,  or  any  person  residing  therein,  deal  in  slaves 
either  within  or  without  the  republic." 

The  first  years  witnessed  the  struggle  of  a  noble  band 
of  colored  people  who  were  seeking  a  new  home  on  the 
edge  of  a  continent  given  over  to  idolatry.     Tmmigra- 
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tion  went  fonvard  slowly,  but  Ihc  republic  continued 
cslablishing  and  extending  itself  (intit  it  now  numbers 
more  than  one  million  inbabitanls.  Already  in  185^ 
Bishop  Scott,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  stated  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Liberia  was  extremely  well  administered. 
In  his  visit  of  several  months  he  saw  no  intoxicated 
colonists  and  did  not  hear  a  profane  Trortl.  the  Sab- 
bath was  kept  in  a  .sinifularly  strict  manner  and  the 
church  crowded  with  worshipers. 

Af^riculturc  is  carried  or  with  inereasinff  success. 
Sugar  was  formerly  the  principal  article  of  produce 
and  of  manufacture,  but  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Morris,  coffee  has  become  the  principal  article.  Rice, 
arrowroot  and  cocoa  arc  also  cultivated;  trade  is  rap- 
idly extending.  Although  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  founding  of  this  republic  pa&scd  away  when  the 
shackles  were  torn  from  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  yet 
it  bad  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  before  the  days  of 
the  great  rebellion,  and  to-day  stands  as  a  beacon  light 
penetrating  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  Africa.  May 
we  not  hope  tlial  tbrough  the  ages  to  come  the  light  of 
this  Christian  republic  will  reach  the  dark,  trackless 
regions  of  African  Paganism  and  bring  millions  to  the 
brightness  of  its  shining? 

Sierra  Leone. — Sierre  Leone  is  under  the  protecting 
hand  of  Kngland.  it  has  a  population  of  half  a  million. 
Freetown,  the  capital,  i."*  a  well  built  city,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  seventy  thousand,  not  more  than  150 
whites.  There  is  no  friction  among  the  races.  A  man 
is  a  man  for  what  he  is,  what  he  knows  and  what  he 
has.  The  west  coast  of  Africa  is  often  said  to  be  a 
death  trap  on  account  of  the  malarial  regions  along  the 
coast.  This,  however,  is  not  substantiated  by  the 
rcpons  from  Freetown.     WliUc  it  has  little  or  none  of 
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the  modem  hygienic  and  samur>'  improvcmonts  am 
only  six  physicians,  four  colored  aod  two  whitf,  the 
death  rate  in  1896  was  lower  than  that  of  Atlanta 
with  all  her  advantages  of  altitude,  hospitaU.  water, 
sewers  and  other  modern  sanitary  improvements, 
together  with  her  several  hundred  physicians  and  three 
medical  colleges.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  in 
Freetown  the  ma-jority  of  the  colored  people  arc  in  a 
position  to  take  care  of  themselves;  while  in  Atlanta 
the  death  rate  is  greatly  incrensed  by  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

The  Mayor  of  Freetown  is  a  rich  colored  man.  The 
streets  of  the  city  arc  lighted  with  oil  lamps,  there  are 
no  street  cars,  and  only  one  railroad  entering  the  city. 
The  people  arc  industrious  and  intelligent  and  hate 
ignorance.  A  man  going  there,  if  he  wishes  the  respect 
of  the  people,  must  be  a  good  mechanic,  lawyer,  doctor 
or  preacher.  An  American  common  laborer  finds  no 
open  dtx>r  for  the  African  can  be  secured  much  cheaiwr. 
Africa,  like  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  in  calling 
for  brains,  morals  and  money ;  without  at  least  one  of 
thcst-  Africa  dots  not  want  yon. 
Pturpotse  and  Preparation. — "Unless  the  Negro  out 

I'Of  Africa  goes  to  Africaseekingahome  because  he  has 
none;  goes  on  his  own  volition,  with  as  correct  a  knowl- 

■  edge  of  A  frica  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  writings  of 
trustworthy  African  travelers  and  explorers  and  mis- 
sionaries, reinforced  by  race  loyalty,  and  with  greater 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  race  than  in  any  alien 
self  and  alien  race ;  goes  from  a  sense  of  duty  imposed 
by  his  Christian  enlightenment,  and  not  unpro\-ided 
with  ability  and  previous  experiences  to  organic  and 
control  labor,  with  as  ample  me^ns  as  he  would  go 
from  the  Aclantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the 
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Pacific  slope  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  business, 
he  ts  wbolly  aod  entirely  unsulted  for  Africa,  and 
would  impede  by  his  presence  uot  only  the  progress  of 
Liberia  (if  he  went  thither)  but  any  part  of  Africa  by 
his  unprofitable  presence,  and  ought  to  be  denied  the 
right  to  expatriate  himself." 

Af^Cft's Future. — "If  ray  opinion  about  the  future 
were  asked,"  sayti  HcU  Chatelain,  "I  should  not  heei- 
late  to  declare  my  conxnction  that  within  one  hundred 
years  all  Bantu*land  will  contain  more  than  500,000,000 
inhabitants,  will  equal  Europe  in  ^'iWlisation,  will  be 
united  in  a  great  United  States  of  Central  Africa  under 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  our  American  constitu- 
tion, will  both  spealc  and  write  a  common  language, 
the  mother-tongue  of  all  Bantu  dialects,  as  revived  by 
scholars  and  enriched  with  the  best  developments  of 
its  daughters,  and  will  produt-c  masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art,  ^'ying  with  all  the  best  that 
Europe  and  America  will  then  be  able  to  bring  forth. 
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Knowledge  Worth  Knowioff.— Dr.  HamiJion  a»y%: 
"Tiic  ptjpular  noti.'ms  whsch  have  prevailed  coneemiojf  ' 
AXrican  slavery  bave  shaped  imaguutians  and  coa- 
trolled  optDums  concerning  tbe  origin  and  destinj  of 
the  African  race.  Men  have  asficncd  boldljr  and  arro- 
gantly that  the  African  people  were  dcsigDed  in  tbe 
very  first  cosmogony  to  be  hewers  of  vood  aad- 
drawcrs  of  water.  Slaver}-  was  their  natoral  reUUoa. 
As  the  slaves  in  America  within  the  recollection  of  the 
present  generation  have  been  Negroes,  vaott  persons 
have  thuught  ibat  all  staves  have  been  KegroeiL 
As  Negroes  bare  come  from  Africa,  it  has  been  com- 
monly believed  that  all  Africans  were  Negroes.  As  the 
sons  of  Ham  tn  the  dispersioa  vent  iotu  Africa  to  live, 
it  bos  been  nuppoaed  that  all  Negroes  were  tbe  sotu  of 
Bam.  And  as-  Ham  is  said  in  the  bo«jk  r,f  Genesis  to 
bave  looked  on  the  naltednesi;  of  his  drunken  father 
and  so  incurred  bis  anger  that  he  visited  the  sin  of  the 
father  on  ihc  w}n  of  Ham.  and  in  hts  anger  cried  oat, 
'Cursed  he  Canaan:  a  servant  of  servants  shall  be 
nnto  bis  brethren, '  it  has  been  claimed  scriptural  war* 
rant  is  found  for  the  enslavement  of  all  Negroes. 
Of  such  knowledge  and  such  argument  it  is  pertineat 
to  affirm,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Josh  Billings,  'that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  know  so  many  things  than  to 
know  so  many  things  that  are  not  so. '  " 

In  AfHca. — From  time  immemoria]  slavery  has 
ejdsted  in  Africa.  The  oldest  records  of  the  human 
nee,  the  inscriptions  of  tbe  Nile  valley,  show  ns  that 
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Kcgni  slaves  ^om  tbe  Soudan  were  then,  as  tCMlajr.oiw 
ol  the  priacipal  artkkc  of  Egyptian  trade. 

Xeith«r  the  iastjnition  of  slavcrj"  nor  the  slave 
iretY  totruducvd  into  Africa  or  forced  upon  tbe  nati 
by  Armbic.  Moalema,  or  Etiropean  Christians.  At 
tiiiws,  ao  ftv  as  hnmaa  knowledge  goes,  slarery 
been*  cooatituent  element  in  the  social  order  of  Nei 
Africa.  It  is  said  of  two  or  three  African  Negro  tri 
that  they  object  to  »lUng  their  own  tribesmen, 
oppose  »1ave  dealing-  in  a  general  way.  Bot  th 
exetptions  only  confinn  the  mle  that  slavery  is  tbe 
uni^Trsal  practice  of  native  Africa.  There  the  trade 
in  human  beings  is  con^dcrctl  just  as  honest  as  trade 
In  any  other  merchandise. 

All  those  who  want  to  work  for  the  estinction 
»laver>'  in  Africa  should  know  from  the  start,  that  for 
one  Anib  or  European  slave-holder,  slave-raider,  or 
•iave-dealer,  there  are  hundreds  of  African  slave- 
holdem.  iiUve-dcaters  and  slave-raiders.  Therefore, 
la  their  effort  to  conquer  that  monster  they  will  ha\x 
tu  face  thousands  of  interested  native  opponents. 
Thin  will  be  iimde  clearer  by  a  consideration  of — 

8onr««  of  SUvtry.— Chief  among  these  is  (i)  the 
riglil  t»l  |»u(tfulst  to  sell  their  children.  Every  child 
bum  it  tfio  ptu|)erty  of  its  maternal  uncle;  in  a  few 
tribes  of  ttt  father.     The  uncle  or  the  father  has 
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»  right  to  dispoM  of  his  property  as  he  pleases.  He  ma;^ 
tvon  kill  this  faumaa  property  and  no  one  can  prose- 
cute him,  claim  damages,  or  demand  his  punishment 
If  he  sells  his  children,  separating  child  from  moiher, 
nobody  seems  to  think  he  is  doing  wrong.  The  \nctim 
itself  is  expected  not  to  protest  against  it  more  than  a 
young  girl  of  our  land  would  protest  against  beii 
sent  to  a  boarding  school  for  the  first  time. 
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<3.)  The  Right  of  a  Free  Adult  to  Sell  Himself.— 

lunaway  slaves,  or  liberated  slaves,  rather  than  be  Itid- 
iped,  prefer  to  sell  tliemsclves  to  masters  of  their 
own  choice.  In  times  of  famine  hundreds  arc  com- 
pelled to  change  their  liberty  for  the  food  that  will 
keep  body  and  soul  tog;cthcr.  In  wur,  cowards  would 
rather  live  as  slaves  than  die  as  freemen, 

(3.)  InsolTeat  Debtors.— Those  who  have  lost  all 
resources  of  material,  animal  aad  human  property, 
sometimes  give  themselves  for  debt. 

(4- )  Sale  of  Oriminals  by  Legal  Action.— In  Africa 
there  are  no  prisuns,  hence  panishiu'-.nt  i»  always  paid 

by  death  or  the  pay- 
meat  oi  a  fine.  It 
the  fine  cannot  be 
paid  the  individual  is 
sold  to  pay  for  it. 

(S)  Kidnaping. 
— This  is  much  more 
frc(iucnt  than  ts  gen- 
erally supposed.  The 
kidnaped  generally 
resent  the  injustice 
committed,  and  fre- 
quently, with  tears 
in  their  eye*,  enter- 
tain a  secret,  though 
forlorn,  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  liberty 
and  returning  to 
their  homes. 
(6. )  Capture  in  War. — Captives  are  often  committed 
to  slavery,  many  wavs  are  often  even  made  that  cap- 
tives may  be  taken  and  carried  into  sla^-ery. 
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Slaves  of  Slavea.^lt  is  not  an  unusual  tiling  for 
slaves  to  own  slaves,  and  in  old  Calabor  plantation, 
slave-holding  by  slaves  is  so  common  that  you  often 
hear  of  slaves  belonpfing  to  slaves  of  slaves.  Any  slave 
may  by  industry  and  thrift  redeem  himself,  take  his 
scat  among  the  tribal  headman,  and  aspire  to  the 
kingship, 

Early  History  of  Slavery.— The  history  of  Negro 

slavery  carried  on  by  Europeans,  beginning  in  Portu- 
gal over  a  jwriod  of 
400  years,  and  in- 
volving the  exporta- 
tion by  violence  from 
their  African  homes 
of  forty  million  of 
men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, is  one  of  ex- 
ceeding and  unimag- 
inable bitterness.  It 
is  too  late  to  crimi- 
nate those  who  were 
responsible  for  be- 
ginning the  slave 
trade  and  for  perpet- 
uating the  system  of 
bondage  that  grew 
AN  EX-SLAVE.  out  of  it.     Many  of 

them  were  conscien* 
tious.  Christian  men,  who  worJted  without  a  thought 
of  the  wrong  they  were  doing.  Some  of  them  really 
believed  they  were  benefiting  the  Negro  by  buying 
him  out  of  a  condition  of  barbarism  into  the  enlight- 
ening and  purifying  influences  of  Christianity. 
Uvingstono's  Tomb. — On  I-iwngstone's  tomb-slab 
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in  WestroiDstcr  Abbey  arc  engraved  these,  amonj^  the 
last  words  which  he  wrulc:  "All  I  can  add,  in  my 
sotitude  is:  May  Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down  on 
everyone,  Americans,  English  and  Turk,  who  will 
help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world,  the  slave 
trade." 

For  Wtiat  Purpose.— Slaves  are  hunted  by  Moslei 
Arabs,  half-breeds,  or  Mohammed.in  Ncjjroes,  for  the 
three  following  purposes:  i,  To  supply  Inbnr  for  their 
6eld!i  and  plantations  in  the  Soudan,  in  Zanzilxtr  and 
the  adjoining  coast  belt ;  j,  to  supply  Negresses  for  the 
harems  of  Turkey,  especially  Arabia,  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
and  Morocco;  3,  to  obtain  carriers  for  the  trading  cara- 
vans taking  Eoropcan  goods  to  the  interior  and  bring'? 
tng  down  in  exchange  the  tusks  of  ivory  and  the  ball 
of  rubber  so  much  coveted  by  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans. 

European  Plantation  Slavery. — Under  the  in-etense 
of  redeeming  slaves  from  patriarchal  native  slavery 
these  poor  creatures  are  taken  into  European  planta- 
tion slavery,  which  means  that  the  slave  has  no  more 
free  time,  no  accumulation  of  property,  no  hope  of 
redeeming  one's  self  by  thrift,  no  home  life,  no  possi- 
bility of  flight,  but  unremitting  toil  from  morning  until 
night  in  the  broiling  sun,  under  the  lash  of  the  driver, 
rithout  pay,  and  often  with  in.siiflicicnt  food.  Hisonly 
srospect  is  that  he  is  being  worked  slowly  to  death. 

In  Asia. — .Slavery  existed  in  Persia,  China  and 
[ndia.  Parents  sold  iheir  children  to  be  slaves.  There 
ras  slavery  among  tbe  Hebrews.  All  Africans  are 
nut  Negroes,  many  of  them  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Negro— the  idea  that  a  slave  is  ahva>*s  black  is 
erroneous.  It  is  not  Noah,  nor  Ham,  nor  Canaan,  nor 
Africa,  but  sin  and  slavery  that  has  cursed  the  Negro. 
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Ak  sianre  trade  Antonio 
■c  gM  dost  and  ten  slaves 
Ike  frst  slaxxs  tAken 
JLttms  ^  ITw  ly  ■■  Tbcv  w«re  pre- 
r  Mala  V^  ami  he  ccafefred  on  Portu- 
of  lO  oooBtiies  discovered 
tief  tfU  Cape  Bo- 
^^  jado  aad  tbe  Indies. 
<  (^oftttiealAlsoluidtbe 
nst  ot  many  cbut- 
«vd  cootpames  to 
irakde  is  AfrtCAa  gold 
■jtad  slaves. 

Oofandm  began 
hb  iatercoorse  irith 
the  nRti\-es  of  Africa 
by  kidnapping  and 
h<  gave  tbe  wont  for 
tbe  opening  of  tbe 
slave  trade. 

Slavery  in  the 
Hew  World.  — Afri- 
can slaver)'  was  in- 
troduced into  the 
New  World  by  the 
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Spaniards.  Their  cruelty  to  the  inoffensive  Indians  in 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  had  greatly  rediiced  their 
□umbers.  Thepoor  Indian  had  been  reduced  toslavery, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  extermination  the  Spaniards  re- 
sorted to  imiiorting  slaves  from  fVf  lica.  The  first  cargo 
of  Negro  slaves  was  landed  at  San  Domingo  on  the  Is- 
land of  Hayti  in  the  year  1565.  These  were  at  once  pm 
to  cultivating  the  plantations,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that,  OS  Rev.  Wood  says,  "These  hearty  sods  of  Africa 
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not  only  suiTived  the  oppressive  cruelty  of  their  heart- 
less taivk masters,  hiit  in  time  they  rebelled  against 
them,  and  under  their  invincible  'filack  Prince,"  Tous- 
saint,  killed  them  in  battle  and  drove  them  from  the 
island.  ■■ 

First  Slaves,  First  Liberty,— Bancroft  aptly  says: 
"Hayti.  the  first  spot  in  America  that  rccci\-cd  African 
slaves,  was  the  first  spot  to  set  the  example  of  African 
liberty." 

Slavery  in  the  United  States. — Slaves  were  brought 
by  the  Spaniards  to  Florida  soon  after  the  founding  of 
St  Augustine,  in  is^s,  but  the  first  slaves  brought  to 
the  colonics  were  landed  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1619, 
by  a  Dutch  trading  vessel.  Twenty  Negroes  were 
exchanged  for  food  and  supphes.  The<ie  had  no  per- 
sonal  rights,  were  doomed  to  service  and  ignorance  by 
law,  and  could  not  leave  the  plantation  to  which  they 
belonged  without  a  written  pass  from  their  master. 
They  received  no  religious  instruction,  and  were  some- 
times given  to  white  ministers  as  ]>ay  for  their  ser- 
vices. It  was,  however,  nearly  n  half  ccotur>*  from 
this  time  before  the  system  of  Negro  slavery  became 
well  established  in  the  Knglish  colonies. 

Bl&very  Contended  for. — The  slave  trade  was  the 
great  industry  contended  for  nnd  carried  on.  In  1748 
there  were  97,000  slaves  carried  to  America  by  all 
nations,  and  up  to  that  lime  the  total  number  was 
probably  a  million.  During  the  eighteenth  century  six 
millions  were  carried  to  America,  besides  the  horrible 
traffic  which  was  kept  up  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mcditer- 
ranean,  to  Egj-pt  and  Asia,  which  has  been  carried  on 
from  time  immemorial.  It  is  estimated  that  the  profits 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  seventeenth  and  eightecntli 
« 
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centuries  /rom  the  Dark  Coutinent  were  equal  to  that 
on  j;i>!il  ;\ni\  all  other  products. 

The  Slave  Trade.— We  cannot  in  a  few  paragraphs, 
relate  all  the  horrors  and  suffering  entailed  on  the 
African  race  by  means  uf  the  slave  trade.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  revenue  of  the  kin^  of  the  country  some- 
times depended  on  the  sale  of  slaves,  yet  it  remains  as 
a  blot  on  Christian  Eno:land  and  America's  rcctird  tbat 
they  were  [he  means  of  carrj-ing  out  this  cruel  work. 
Some  Americans,  at  least,  went  one  step  further,  and, 
not  eiintenl  witti  selling  slaves,  sold  their  own  sons  and 
daiiK**tt^rs. 

The  Slave  Dealer.— Many  chapters  might  be  written 
upon  ihc  cruelties  and  inhuman  treatment  of  the  slave 
dealers,  but  as  all  who  have  engaged  in  this  nefarious 
business  have  rendered  their  accounts  to  God,  who  is 
just,  nnd  havti  been  justly  dealt  with,  we  will  pen  but 
ft  few  items  to  show  what  the  race  has  endured. 

SidnappiDg. — Probably  the  largest  number  of  slaves 
were  obtained  by  a  system  of  kidnapping.  In  this 
case  a  village  was  often  surrounded  in  the  night  and 
torches  appUed  to  the  combustible  huts;  the  able* 
bodied  men  and  women  were  seized,  bound,  while 
children,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  cruelly  murdered  in 
the  light  of  their  burning  homes.  In  journeying  to 
the  seashore,  over  rugged  mountain  sides  and  through 
fields  of  cacti,  whose  sharp  thorns  would  lacerate  and 
tear  their  fiesh,  they  endured  more  than  can  be 
expressed.  On  reaching  the  coast  the  best  of  them 
Were  M-li;vled  and  placed  on  board  ships,  while  those 
Who  had  not  endured  the  march,  or  were  maimed, 
were  often  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
^Iittmid  that  King  Loango,  "rather  than  incur  the 
<  of  fvvdlDg  Htaveji  for  whom  he  found  no  mar- 


room  m  a  sea  ship  as  a  corpse  in  a  cnflin."  Bancroft 
says:  "The  horrors  of  the  roidtllc  passage  correspond 
to  the  infamy  of  the  trade."  Small  vessels,  of  little 
lu  more  than  two  hundred  ions  burden,  were  prepared 
^M  for  the  traffic,  for  these  could  most  easily  penetrate  the 
^r     bays  and  rivers  of  the  coast;  and  quickly  obtaining 
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InAing,  could  soonest  hurry  away  from  the  deadly  air 
of  Western  Africa.  In  5uch  a  bark,  five  hundred 
Negroes  and  more  were  stored,  exciting  wonder  that 
men  could  have  lived,  within  the  tropics,  cribbed  in  so 
few  inches  of  room.  The  inequality  in  force  between 
Oi«  crew  and  the  car^o,  led  to  the  use  of  manacles;  the 
handu  of  utrongcr  men  were  made  fast  together,  and 
the  right  leg  of  one  was  chained  to  the  left  of  another. 
The  avarice  of  the  trader  was  a  partial  guarantee  of 
the  security  of  life,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  him; 
the  Nesrocs.  as  they  came  from  the  higher  level  to  the 
neaside,  poorly  fed  on  the  sad  pilgrimage,  sleeping  at 
night  on  the  damp  earth,  without  covering,  and  often 
reaching  the  coast  at  unfavorable  masons,  imbibed  the 
temW  of  disease,  which  confinement  on  board  ship 
(|«kkenc(!  into  feverish  acti\-ity.  There  have  been 
oKftrnplc*  where  onc-half  of  them— it  has  been  said, 
oven  two-thirdN  of  them — perished  on  the  passage." 

Fnttdeat  Lincoln,  who  was  always  easily  moved  by 
uppoaU  for  mercy,  when  appealed  to  by  a  slave  trader, 
promptly  and  sternly  refused,  although  the  appeal  was 
very  poilieilc,  and  the  man  had  served  a  long  time  in 
prlaon.  The  President  said:  "I  could  forgive  the 
fouloit  murder  for  Auch  an  appeal,  but  the  man  who 
could  fo  to  Africa  and  rob  her  of  her  children  and  sell 
Ihom  Into  vndlcks  bondage,  with  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  getting  dotlnrti  and  cents,  is  so  much  worse 
than  llic  most  depraved  murderer  that  he  can  never 
racclvv  a  ]>jtrdon  at  my  hands.  No',  he  may  rot  in  jail 
before  he  shall  have  liberty  by  any  act  of  mine," 

Proflt.— l>r.  Koy8A>-s:  "  Before  ibe  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Mis«ionary  Association,  in  1S59,  Rev. 
Dr.  Uoorgo  B.  Cheever,  frojn  Harper's  Encyclopedia 
of  Commerce,  made  the  following  statements  as  to  the 
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siavt  trade:  For  it  every  year  twelve  vessels  were 
fated  out  by  three  cities  each,  Boston  and  Baltimore 
being  of  the  number,  and  from  other  places  enough  to 
make  forty  slave  ships,  owned  mostly  by  northern  men. 
Each  made  two  trips  a  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  three 
million  dollars.  The  receipts  being  twenty  million  dol- 
lars, left  for  profit  seventeen  million  dollars.  One 
voyage  of  the  fleet  would  bring  in  twenty-four  thousand 
filavca,  of  whom  four  thousan<l  were  lost  by  death. 
The  two  trips  a  year  would  make  the  total  importation 
forty  thousand-  These  were  mainly  taken  to  Cuba, 
but  fifteen  thon^and  were  for  the  L'nited  Slates  the 
preceding  year.  A  slave  ship  was  landed  after  the  war 
broke  out,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  South,  and  there  the 
slaves  were  held  till  after  the  war.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Hon.  John  M.  Langston  and  Col.  Keating, 
of  the  Memphis  Appeal,  that  \ip  to  1835.  forty  million 
s1a\-c%  had  been  imported  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the 
American  continent 

Slavery  a  Curse. — .Some  writers  will  insist  that 
American  slavery  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  race. 
Slavery  is  dead,  and  there  is  no  one  that  would  revive 
it.  Ancient  slavcr\'  may  have  been  a  step  forward  in 
evolution,  because  it  ended  in  emancipation,  and  utli- 
mately  in  the  fusion  of  the  races.  But  American  slav- 
ery was  a  long  step  backward. 

It  was  carried  on  by  a  desire  of  Europeans  in  a  lan- 
guid climate  to  have  the  work  done  for  them  instead 
of  doing  it  themselves. 

Fosion  in  the  case  of  Negro  slavery  was  fatally  pre- 
cluded by  color;  there  could  be  no  intermingling 
except  that  which  arose  from  the  abuse  of  the  N-rgro 
woman  by  her  white  master.  While  household  slavery 
may  frcqacntly  have  been  mild,  the  plantation  slave 
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was  overworked  and  tortured,  and,  ■with  impunity, 
sometimes  murdered.  II  certain  writers  arc  correct  in 
attempting  to  show  that  the  slave  was  contented  in  his 
bonds,  why  those  fetters,  those  cruel  Klave  laws,  those 
bloodhounds?  U  he  was  fully  content  to  live  in  slavery, 
why  the  laws  that  forbade  the  holding  of  meetings,  the 
restraint  from  moving  about  freely,  the  liability  to 
arr«st  when  found  alone,  and  the  sut>jcction  to  flogging 
when  found  away  from  the  plantation  Think  of  the 
revolting  sights  when,  at  public  auction,  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  were  sold  apart,  a  sight  of 
human  cattle  on  the  way  to  the  auction  and  the  adver- 
tisements of  human  flesh,  especially  of  girls  nearly 
white.  Negro  quarters  on  the  plantation  were  hovels, 
bis  clothes  rags,  his  food  coarse,  his  life  foul;  it  has 
been  asserted  that  his  life  was  happier  than  his  African 
home,  but  ii  remains  to  be  proven  that  this  is  the  case. 

Slavery  Cannot  Be  Justified. — "Slavery  cannot  be 
justified,"  says  Gov.  Atkinson,  "but  may  not  God  have 
intended  that  you,  who  are  the  descendants  of  those 
whom  slavery  has  brought  into  the  country,  should 
pray  and  work  for  the  redemption  of  your  fatherland?" 

Slavery  Degrading. — Jutlge  Stroud,  in  his  "Sketch 
of  the  Laws  Relating  to  Slaverj',"  declares:  "This 
maxim  of  civil  law,  the  genuine  and  degrading 
principle  of  sla%"ery.  inasmuch  as  it  places  the  slave  on 
a  level  with  brute  animals,  prevails  universally  in  the 
slave-holding  states."  "It  is  plain  that  the  dominion 
of  the  master  is  as  unlimited  as  that  which  is  tolerated 
by  the  laws  of  any  ci\'ilized  country  in  relation  to  brute 
animals  to  quadrupeds,  to  use  the  words  of  the  civil 
law."  To  the  unprincipled  observer,  at  thirty-five 
years'  distance,  the  whulc  system,  as  a  system,  was 
"the  sum  of  all  vilUanies,"  one  universal  harem,  that. 
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the  eniancipation  of  the  slave,  had  swept  to  the 
"vortex  of  t>*r.inn>'.  degradation,  fornication  and  diabol- 
ism of  the  moat  vienus  character. 

"In  the  case  of  Harris  vs.  Clarissa  and  others,  in 
the  March  term,  18,^4,  the  chief  justice,  in.  delivering 
his  opinion  to  tlie  court,  said:  'In  Maryland,  ihe  issue 
(L  e.,  of  female  slaves)  is  considered  not  an  accessory, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  use.  like  that  of  other  female 
ooimals.  Suppose  a  brood  marc  be  hired  for  five  years. 
the  foals  belong  to  him  who  has  a  part  use  of  the  dam. ' 
The  slave  in  Mar\iand  in  this  respect  is  placed  on  no 
higher  or  different  t^rovind. "  "" 

The  Slave  Trade  In  the  United  States.— In  1774,  the 
Articles  of  the  Coiuiiiental  Association  agreed  that  no 
more  slaves  should  be  imported  and  that  the  African 
slave  trade  should  be  wholly  discontinued.  These 
agreements  were  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
colonies,  but  it  was  left  to  the  next  generation  to  carry  ^ 
out  the  agreement  fully. 

Aboliihing  African  Slave  Trade.— In  his  message  to 
Congress  al  Ilie  commencement  of  the  session  in  1806, 
President  Jefferson  asked  of  that  body  the  wisdom  of 
abolishing  African  slave  trade.  The  message  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  which  reported  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States.  This  bill,  of  course,  was  fought  by  the  South- 
em  representatives.  A  lung  and  fiery  debate  ensued 
and  the  act  was  finally  passed,  after  several  amend- 
ments, imposing  a  Gne  on  persons  engaged  io  the  slave 
trade  were  added. 

A  Baltimore  journal  of  tliis  period  &av8:  "Dealing 
in  slaves  has  become  a  large  business.  Establish- 
ments have  been  made  in  several  pKices  in  Mar],'land 
and  Virginia  at  which  they  are  sold  like  cattle.    These 
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places  of  deposit  are  strongly  bolted  and  are  supplied 
with  iron  thumb-  screws  and  gags  ornamented  with 
cows'  skins,  ofttimcs  bloody.  " 

A  Curious  Advertisement  in  a  religious  paper  of 
Richmond,  in  March,  1S50,  is  found  the  following: 
"Who  wants  thirty-five  thousand  dollais  in  property. 
I  am  desirous  to  spend  Uie  balance  of  my  life  as  a 
mimiier,  if  tlw  Lord  ffrmits,  and  therefore  offer  for  sale 
my  farm,  the  Vineyard,  adjoining  to  Williams- 
burg  •  *  •  and  also  about  40  servants,  mostly  young 
and  likely,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and 
value." 

Effect  on  Slave  Ownera.—While  the  slave  ott-ner 
may  have  been  hu^itabiL*,  courteous,  grave,  the  char- 
acter of  a  true  gentleman  cannot  be  found  where 
reigns  domestic  despotism,  amidst  whips,  manacles 
and  bloodhounds.  The  minds  of  young  men  were 
tainted  by  familiarity  with  slaves.  With  slavery 
always  goes  lust.  If,  as  the  advocates  of  slavery  con- 
tended, the  Negro  was  not  a  man,  what  were  all  these 
half-breeds  to  be  called.  The  tendency  of  slavery  in 
that  which  is  not  elevating  in  man  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  inferiority  of  Southern  to  Northern  life.  Culture, 
invention,  literature,  scientific  research,  were  not  foiuid  \ 
South  as  long  as  slavcrj'  existed.  It  is  only  since  slav- 
ery has  been  abolished  that  the  South  is  beginning  to^ 
rise  in  all  these  lines. 

Not  Content  in  Slavery.— The  argument  ag&iost  the] 
Negro  is  that  he  has  never  rebelled  or  resisted  slavery,' 
that  his  docility  and  contentment  in  slavery  suggested 
that  this  was  this  normal  condition.  But  we  need 
understand  the  true  condition  of  thu  Negro,  his  help- 
lessness and  lack  of  leadership,  to  see  the  falsity  of 
such  arguments.     Negro  insurrections,  wherever  the 
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Opportunity  presented  itself,  were  not  wanting  in  the 
south  land.  Wc  need  but  rc£cr  to  what  15  called  the 
Nat  Tnmcr  insurrection  to  show  that  the  Negro  was 
Btru|:gling  for  freedom,  and  was  not  as  docile  as  tlie 
white  slaver  would  make  him. 

The  influence  of  this  bloodjr  insurrection  in  which 
the  lives  of  so  many  whites  were  taken  spread  through- 
out Virginia  and  the  South.  For  years  afterwards  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  dread  for  fear  another  Nat  Turner 
might  aris«. 

Serloos  ApprehensioM.— "Tallts  from  the  Timea"* 
says:  "During  the  days  of  slavery  there  were  con- 
tinuous and  serious  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  mas- 
ters. 'ITie  vfhole  South  was  under  patrol  every  night, 
«nd  the  Negro,  though  regarded  then,  as  many  seem  to 
regard  him  now,  as  a  harmless,  spiritless  being,  a 
'scrub  race,' a 'race  of  timid  rabbits/  was  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  not  infrequently  was 
consternation  thrown  into  whole  states  by  apprehen- 
sions of  servile  uprisings." 

Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin.— Dr.  Edwards  says;  "The  key 
lo'L'acle  Toms  Cabin'  is  one  of  the  most  abhorrent 
and  appalling  commentaries  ever  written  on  African 
slavery.  It  has  made  the  cheek  of  many  a  stave-holder 
tingle.  But  the  legislation  at  that  time  in  Virginia 
was  deemed  a  life  and  death  qnestiun  Nothing  short 
of  it,  for  the  time  being,  could  allay  the  painful  and 
dislrcsising  excitement  that  prevailed  everywhere 
throughout  the  country.  It  almost  makes  one's  blood 
run  cold,  even  at  this  remote  period  of  time,  to  recall 
the  trepidation  and  alarm  that  pervaded  the  whole 
community.     The  stoutest  hearts  were  made  to  quail 

Negro  Insurrection. — Rumors  of  Negro  insurrec- 
tion hUcd  the  air.     bleep  ceased  to  be  refreshing, 
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haunted  as  it  was  by  hideous  dreams  o{  murder,  blood 
and  arson.  Mothers  and  maidens,  and  even  little 
children,  for  months,  not  to  say  years,  following  the 
'Xat  Turner  Insurrection,'  looked  pale  and  ghastly  as 
the  shadows  of  evening:  gathered  around  them,  from 
the  horrifying  apprehension  that  with  bludgeon  they 
mijfht  be  brained,  or  with  torch  might  be  burned  to  a 
crisp  before  morning.  I  speak  from  experience,  Xor 
would  I  go  through  the  agony  of  those  years  again  for 
all  the  gold  that  ever  passed  hands  in  the  Negro  tratHc 
from  Colonial  times  till  President  Lincoln  emancipated 
them  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Pharaoh  and  his  peo- 
ple, under  the  visit  of  the  destroying  angel,  when  the 
first-bom  was  convulsively  quivering  in  the  death 
struggle  in  every  household,  did  not  more  earnestly 
desire  the  quick  departure  of  the  Hebrews  out  of  the 
land  of  Eg>*pt  than  did  the  great  majority  of  the  slave 
holders  in  the  Caroltnas  and  Virginias  desire  the 
removal  of  the  Negroes  from  among  them  immediately 
after  the  S<»uthampton  Insurrection." 

Restriction  of  Slavery. — ^The  African  trade  haWng 
been  abolished,  the  next  question  that  agitated  the 
mind  of  the  American  abolitionist  was  that  of  restrict- 
ing slavery ;  while  the  North  would  restrict  it  to  its 
present  limits,  the  South  insisted  that  slavery  should 
be  permitted  to  be  carried  into  the  new  territory  and 
states  as  they  entered  the  Union.  The  Cong^ressional 
discussion  of  the  slaver^'  question  aroused  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  thereby  hastened 
the  day  when  it  was  possible  to  liberate  the  last  slave. 

Slavery  in  the  Ooloniefl.— Slavery  was  early  intro- 
duced into  all  of  the  thirteen  original  colonics.  But 
climate  and  other  consideration);  proved  that  it  was 
Dot  so  profitable  to  the  Northern  colonies  as  to  those  in 
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the  South.  After  some  years  the  Northern  colonics 
liberated  their  slaves  and  adopted  laws  against  slavery. 
While  in  the  South,  the  large  rice  and  cotton  fields, 
where  labor  was  in  demand,  the  slave  was  held  in  cruel 
bondage,  for  no  other  reason  than  tliat  of  the  profit 
that  it  mJEht  bring  the  owner. 

The  Sontbem  Oolonlsts,— The  Southern  colonists 
differed  widely  from  the  Northern  in  habits  and  style 
of  Uviug.  In  place  of  thickly  settled  towns  and  vil- 
lages, they  had  large  plantations,  and  were  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  household  of  servants.  The  Nugro 
quarters  formed  a  hamlet  apart,  with  its  gardens  and 
poultry  yards.  An  estate  in  tbose  days  was  a  little 
empire.  The  planter  had  among"  his  slaves  men  of 
everj-  trade,  and  chey  made  most  of  the  articles  needed 
for  common  use  upon  the  plantation.  There  were 
large  sheds  for  cutting"  tobacc«»,  :ind  mills  for  grindinff 
com  and  wheat.  The  tobacco  was  put  up  and  con- 
signed directly  to  England.  The  flour  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  estate  was  packed  under  the  t;ye  of  Washington 
himself,  and  we  are  told  that  barrels  of  flour  bearing 
his  brjind  passed  in  the  West  Indies  market  without 
inspection, 

Maryland  and  Delaware. — While  the  North  liber- 
ated the  slave,  the  Quakers  of  Maryland  and  Delaware 
were  rapidly  emancipating  theirs.  Men  felt  that  the 
best  interests  of  white  society  demanded  th-at  the  curse 
of  slavery  should  be  abolished.  "The  whole  commerce 
between  master  and  slave,"  says  Mr,  Jefferson,  "is  a 
perpetual  exercising  of  the  most  boisterous  passions. 
our  children  sec  this  and  Icam  to  imitate  it.  If  a 
parent  could  find  no  other  motive  for  restraining  the 
temper  of  passion  against  his  slave  it  should  always  be 
a  sufficient  one  thn.t  his  child  is  present.     The  man 
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must  be  a  prodi^  that  can  retain  Itis  morals  and  mad- 
ncn  undcpraved  b>-  snch  circumstances,  and  what  exe- 
cration should  come  upon  the  statesman  who  permits ' 
half  the  citjxcns  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others, 
transform  them  into  de^pota,  and  these  into  enemies, 
destroy  the  morals  of  one,  and  the  love  of  country  of 
the  other." 

It  was  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  slave  or  the 
master  was  injured  the  more,  the  ismorance  of  the 
slave  bid  from  him  the  great  evils  of  his  condttiOD, 
while  (he  intelligence  of  the  owner  revealed  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  slavery  upon  all  who  came  within  its  area. 
It  made  men  sectional,  licentious,  profligate,  cruel, 
and  selfishness  paled  the  holy  fire  of  patriotism. 

Profitable  in  Maryland.— tn  Maryland  the  slave 
tfade  became  a  profitable  cntcrpriGc  on  account  of  its] 
rich  noil  and  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Labor  was  scarce, 
and  the  Negro  slave  labor  could  be  made  as  cheap  as 
hts  master's  conscience  and  heart  were  small  Slavery 
Halnsd  u  ftiothold  and  at  once  became  the  bone  and 

vjncw  uf  llic  workinji'  force  of  the  colony.     While  many  . 

Httompted  tu  persuade  themselves  that  slaveo'  vras  an^^f 
iti  '  '   •         ;  ■'  .pcnsablc  to  the  success  of  the  colony  ^^ 

ht re,  it  was  impossible  to  escape  the  bad 

rmult*  of    the    trade    which    made    men    cruel  and^ 
■VAriririii'i 

Virglnl*-— There  it  no  doubt  that  the  colony  of, 
Virginia  purchased  the  first  Negroes,  and  thus  opened 
(he  tif^  riiOic  in  human  flesh. 

It   n,  .      ,      ..vcr,  be  stated,  that  the  first  twenty 

TO  f(irti-d  upon  the  colony  by  the  Dutch  sailors  who' 
4   r        !<      '  and   insisted  upon  the  exchange  of| 

Jj  to  bfi  noted  that  even  after  the  institntion  of 
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slavery  was  founded,  its  grrowth  was  very  slow  in  Vir- 
ginia; according  to  the  census  of  1624,  there  were  but 
twenij'-two  in  the  entire  colimy.  The  African  slave 
trader  was  some  time  is  learning  that  this  colony  was 
a  ready  market  for  his  helpless  victims.  Whatever 
compunction  of  conscience  the  colonists  had  in  refer- 
ence to  the  su1>-dcaling  in  slaves,  this  -was  destroyed 
at  the  golden  hopes  of  immense  gains. 

Slavery  existed  in  this  colony  from  1619  until  i66a, 
without  any  sanction  of  law,  hut  in  a  later  year  slavery 
I  received  the  direct  sanction  of  statutory  law,  and  it 
was  also  made  hereditary:  with  each  returning  year, 
this  cnicl  inhuman  institution  flourished  and  mag- 
nified. 

While  in  some  colonies  efforts  were  made  to  put 
down  slaver)'  from  1619  to  1775,  there  is  nothing  in 
historj'  to  show  that  Virginia  ever  sought  to  prohibit 
in  any  manner  the  Importation  of  slaves.  That  she 
enriched  herself  by  the  slave  trade  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  slave  had  no  personal  rank ;  if  he  dared  lift  up  a 
band  against  any  white  man  he  was  punished  with 
lashes,  or  if  be  resisted  his  master  he  could  be  killed. 

Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presidents,  was  also  the 
mother  of  American  slavery.  In  the  absence  of  the 
slave  trade  which  Great  Britain  had  suffered,  the  de- 
mand for  more  Negroes  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South 
was  met  by  the  conversion  of  Virginia,  the  old  Dominion 
state,  into  a  breeding  state,  a  shameful,  degrading  end 
for  the  mother  of  Presidents. 

New  York. — An  urgent  and  extraordinary  demand 

for  labor,   rather  than   the  cruel  desire  to  traffic  in 

'  human  beings,  led  the  Dutch  to  engage  in  Negro  slave 

trade.     The  majority  of  them  were  employd  on  farms, 

and  led  <iuiet  and  sober  lives.    At  first  the  Negro  slave 
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was  regarded  as  a  cheap  laborer,  but  after  a  time  he 
became  a  coveted  cbatteL  It  is  stated  that  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  discotiraged  sU«-ery  and  at  one  time 
attempted  to  rcbnlte  a  slave  dealer,  but  soon  after  was 
foond  eoccttraging  the  sla\-e  trade.  The  coodition  of 
the  alaves  in  the  ChhstiaD  colony  of  New  York  was  no 
better  than  in  many  other  colonies,  they  had  no  famUy 
relations,  for  a  long  time  lived  together  by  common 
consent,  had  no  schools,  neglected  in  life,  and  were 
abandoned  to  burial  in  a  common  ditch  after  death. 

The  Negro  Plot.— In  1741,  through  a  combination  of 
circuin^Umct.-s,  the  Negroes  of  Xcw  York  were  accused 
of  plotting  against  the  whites,  and  in  less  than  three 
months  more  than  ijo  Negroes  were  put  into  prison, 
some  of  thero  burned  at  the  stake,  others  hanged,  some 
transported,  and  the  remainder  pardoned.  The  hatred 
and  mistrust  of  the  Negro  was  the  occasion  of  much  of 
this  supposed  riot.  Without  cWdcnce,  and  with  the 
mere  form  of  a  trial,  many  Negroes  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death.  The  result  of  the  supposed 
Negro  plot  in  New  York  is  a  stain  upon  the  fair  name 
of  that  province.  It  is  stated  that  the  desperate  valor 
of  the  Negro  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  gave  her 
an  opportunity  to  dispell  injustice  and  wipe  out  with 
his  blood  the  dark  stains  of  1S41. 

Rhode  Isliuid. — The  institution  of  slavery  was  never 
entiihlinlicd  by  statute  in  this  colony,  but  in  a  few  years 
RfKr  the  establishment  of  the  govemnient  it  becime 
M>  full)'  rooted  thnt  it  was  not  possible  to  destroy  it 
without  itxpticit  iiiiil  positive  prohibition  of  law. 

Dtniftni)  for  Ignorance. — The  education  of  the  Negro 
Im  nil  I  "l.jiiIrR  wnn  ctiiiMdcred  to  be  a  step  against  the 
liMk  liiliiMmU  uf  their  mu.sters.     The  Bourishtng  of  the 
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gltve   trade   demanded   that   the   slave  be  kept  in 
ignorance. 

New  Jersey. — It  is  not  known  when  slaver)'  was 
iutroduci;*]  into  New  Jersey,  but  early  in  its  history  the 
Dutch.  Quakers  and  the  English  held  slaves,  but  were 
.more  humane  in  their  treatment  of  thum  than  in  the 
other  colonies.  Le^rislation  on  the  subject  was  not 
undertaken  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  at  no  time  did  it  reach  the  severity  that 
exhibited  itself  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
this  colony  alone,  of  all  the  colonics  north  or  south, 
was  the  Atncrican  Negro  given  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  In  Virginia,  Maryland,  Mast^chusctts  and  in 
all  other  colonics,  the  Negro  went  into  the  court  con- 
victed, and  went  out  convicted,  he  was  executed  on 
the  flimsiest  evidence  imaginable,  but  be  it  said 
to  the  praise  of  New  Jersey  that  justice  was  shown 
.towards  the  Negro  in  this  colony  as  in  no  other.  The 
'l^cgTo  slave  was  given  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
by  jury  and  permitted  to  be  swoni  in  the  courts. 

South  Carolina.— In  South  Carolina  the  inhumanities 
of  the  slave  trade  reached  its  height.  The  entire  slave 
population  of  this  province  was  regarded  as  a  chattel. 
Rice  fields  of  this  state  demanded  labor  and  fhe 
increase  of  the  slave  was  almost  phenomenal.  The 
laws  were  not  surpassed  in  stringency  by  any  other 
jcolony,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  any  free  person  to 
■inhabit  or  trade  with  Negroes.  The  cruelties  of  the 
code  arc  without  parallel. 

Goldwin  Smith  says:  "In  the  upshot  she  became 
the  typical  slave  slate,  the  heart  of  slaverj'  and  the 
focus  of  all  the  ideas  and  all  the  ambitions  connected 
with  the  system ;  while  Charleston,  her  social  capital 
and  seaport,  became  the  paradise  of  planter  society 
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writb  its  luxury  and  pride.  Her  s\ave  code  transcended 
even  that  of  Virginia  in  cruelly  and  expressed  still 
more  vividly  the  terrors  of  a  dominant  race.  Every  one 
who  found  a  slave  abroad  without  a  pass  was  to  flog 
htm  on  the  spot.  All  Negro  houses  were  to  be  searched 
once  a  fortnight  for  arras  and  for  stolen  goods.  For 
the  foorth  larceny  a  slave  was  to  suffer  death,  and  the 
kind  of  death  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
For  running  away  a  fourth  time  a  slave  was  to  undergo 
mutilation.  For  punishing  a  slave  so  that  he  died  no 
one  was  to  suffer  any  penalty.  For  the  wilful  murder 
of  a  slave  the  penalty  was  a  fine  of  forty  pounds, 
It  need  not  be  supposed  that  the  most  revolting  articles 
of  the  code  were  often  put  in  force,  or  that  they  repre* 
Kent  the  general  relations  between  master  and  slave.** 

North  Garolina. — In  this  colony  there  was  but  little 
improvement  on  the  condition  of  the  slave  in  South 
Carolina.  If  any  Negro  showed  the  least  independence 
with  white  men  he  coul'd  be  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
The  free  Negro  population  was  small  and  were  not 
allowed  any  communion  with  tlie  slaves;  here,  as  else- 
where, the  slave  was  left  in  a  state  of  ignorance  in 
rirder  to  further  the  interests  of  his  master. 

Htw  Hampshire.— Early  in  the  history  of  New 
llamiMhirc  slavery  was  considered  by  the  authorities 
an  a  wfckc*!,  hateful  institution.  The  colony  never 
pMtMd  Any  lawH  establishing  slavery,  but  as  early  as 
1714  p«*»cd  leveral  laws  regarding  the  conduct  and 
ftrr%-{rf  ••(  the  nlavcs.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were 
•UVB"  »p  t"  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Rcvolu- 
lliiil)  l>ut  ihoy  were  staves  in  name  only. 

MftMiohaiettf.— In  Mas.-^ichusetts,  as  well  as  in 
wiinu  otliijT  cifliKiicrt,  slavery  was  first  introduced  into 
imU  fikmilies  and  afterwards  into  communities 
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where,  without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  usage  and  cus- 
tom made  it  legal.  Finally,  men  desiring  to  enjoy  the 
6eld  of  um'cquittng  labor  gave  it  the  sanction  of  stat< 
utory  law. 

PenxiaylvaJila. —Since  the  habit  of  enslaving  the 
legro  spread  through  the  colonies  north  and  south, 
Pennsylvania,  even,  tolerated  slaves  within  her  borders. 
It  IK  said  that  WiUiam  Penn  himself  once  owned  slaves. 
Efforts  were  made  in  early  years  to  pass  laws  emanci- 
pating slaves,  but  the  mother  coimtry  would  not  per- 
mit such  laws  at  that  time. 

61a76'Bre«ding  States.— After  the  establishing  of 
our  republic,  Marj'land,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
sonri  were  the  border  states  of  slaverj-.  North  of  thes 
the  slave  was  free,  and  even  in  these  states  slaver 
was  found  to  be  an  unprofitable  business  as  far  as  lal 
was  concerned-  We  may  well  then  ask,  "Why  was  not 
slavery  abolished  in  these  states?"  For  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  found  that  since  the  African  slave 
trade  was  abolished  the  8'>ath  needed  an  increasing 
number  of  slaves  for  the  great  plantations.  Here  was 
found  a  prufiiable  business,  and  these  states  became 
breeding  states  for  the  pn)pagatton  of  the  race,  incrcas-. 
ing  the  number  so  as  to  Hood  the  markets  of  the  South. 
One  of  the  largest  exports  of  these  states  was  slaves. 
It  was  estimated  that  in  1S36  the  number  sold  from  the 
single  slate  of  Virginia  was  40,000,  yielding  a  return 
of  twenty-four  million  dollars.  This  business,  horrible 
as  it  seems  in  our  day,  was  licensed  and  protected  by 
law,  advertised  in  papers,  and  recognijxd  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  legitimate  production  of  trade. 

Not  Uuiverts&lly  Oountenanced.— It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  trade  w^$  countenanced  by  all  in  the 
South,  even  there,  there  were  men  who  denounced  in 
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strong'  and  vehement  lanfruage  tbe  barbarous  custom  of 
seixtratin^  man  and  wife,  mother  and  child,  scattering 
families  never  to  meet  again  until  at  the  great  day 
they  meet  their  inhuman  masters  as  common  aecusere. 
The  pathetic  scenes  that  presented  themselves  to  the 
better  element  in  the  South  brought  words  of  condem- 
nation against  the  remorseless  traffic  that  presented 
Bcencsalonjr  the  streets  and  hi^rhways  where  crowds  of 
Sufferiiiii;  %'ictims  whose  "Miserable  amdition  was  sec- 
ond only  to  the  wretched  borders  of  Hell, ' '  were  made 
the  victims  of  man's  i^rreed  and  gain. 

Border  States. — The  states  bordering  on  the  slave 
states,  while  not  permitting  slavery*  within  their  bor- 
ders, yet  passed  what  were  called  "Black  Laws." 
which  left  the  free  Negro  but  Utile  better  off  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  than  in  the  Southern  states.  Bl.ick 
or  mulatto  persons  were  not  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
state  without  having  a  certificate  of  freedom.  Later, 
amended  laws  in  Ohio  required  that  a  bond  be  given 
not  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  county  in  which  they 
settled  They  were  not  permitted  to  give  evidence  in 
any  court  of  record  or  elsewhere  in  the  state  against  a 
white  person.  Severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  all 
who  harbored  such  as  h.id  not  given  bonds.  Thus, 
being  denied  the  right  of  citizenship,  ruled  out  of  courts, 
compelled  to  produce  a  certificate  of  freedom,  and  in 
many  other  ways  annoyed  by  laws  limiting  the  rights 
they  were  suffered  to  enjoy,  the  free  Negroes  of  these 
states  were  little  better  than  slaves.  That  they  endured 
patiently  these  restrictions  which  public  sentiment 
threw  across  their  social  and  political  pathway  is  a 
matter  of  record. 

Pensioning  Old  and  Feeble  Slaves.— This  question 
has  been  discussed  and  urged  upon  oiir  government 
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rejwatetlly,  but  no  definite  action  has  been  tatcn. 
While  race  prejudice  is  rapidly  disappearing',  it  may 
be  »afc  to  say  that  before  a  sentiment  can  be  obtained 
that  will  enact  laws  favorable  to  pensioning-  old  and 
feeble  slaves  by  congress  or  by  any  state  k-gislattire, 
every  ex-slave  wilt  have  passed  into  that  life  where  he 
receives  the  recompense  of  reward  for  all  bis  deed*,  and 
where  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inhumanities  of 
the  slave  master  and  needs  no  pension. 

Added  Items. — The  emancipation  of  slaves  in  uU  tlie 
French  colonic  took  place  February  4,  179+ 

The  complete  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  English 
colonics  occurred  in  183S  to  1SJ9,  when  more  than 
Aoo,ooo  men,  besides  women  and  children,  were  lib- 
erated. 

Sweden  emancipated  her  slaves  in  1S46,  and  this  was 
soon  followed  (in  184S)  by  the  Danish  colonies  pro- 
ciaiming  the  freedom  of  her  slaves. 

Holland  delivered  her  American  colonies  from  slav- 
ery August  8,  1861. 

The  African  slave  trade  was  closed  in  this  country 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863. 


CHAPTER  nL 


TMF.  NEGRO  IS*  TUK  REVOLUTION. 

Blare  Population.— In  1715  the  slave  population 
was  about  60,000,  bm  England's  policy  of  crowding  her 
America.!!  plantations  with  slaves  increased  ihe  num- 
ber rapidly,  so  thai  sixty  years  after,  when  tho  revolu- 
tionary war  began,  the  slave  population  of  the  thirteen 
colonics  was  about  500,000;  50,000  of  these  were  found 
in  the  North. 

Tlic  desire  to  gfiun  liberty  with  such  a  host  of  bcin^^s 
^was  not  to  be  despised,  and  both  sides  contended  for 
'tlicir  services. 

A  Great  Mistake. — If  the  colonists  had  at  once  will- 
ingly enlisted  the  Negro  in  the  cause  of  liberty  it  can 
hardly  be  doubled  that  the  struggle  of  eight  years 
would  have  been  shortened  greatly,  but  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  uthcr  instances,  their  enemy,  the  mother  coun- 
try, succeeded  in  using  the  slaves  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  colonists.  Jefferson  says:  "That  30.- 
000  Negroes  from  Virginia  alone  went  to  the  British 
army. ' '  Had  the  colonies  permitted  the  N'egro  to  enlist, 
and  had  the  Negro  been  urged  from  the  first  to  stand 
for  the  cause  of  liberty,  much  bloodshed  might  have 
been  avoided.  The  selfishness  of  the  colonists,  espe- 
dally  ID  the  South  where  the  opposition  to  the  arming 
of  the  Negro  was  much  stronger  than  the  love  for  inde- 
pendence, asserted  itself  to  such  a  degree  that  any 
effort  to  enlist  the  Negro  in  that  section  seemed  useles*. 

The  First  Blood  for  Liberty  shed  in  the  colonies 
was  that  of  a  real  slave  and  Negro.  On  the  5th  day  of 
March,  17701   occurred  the   Boston  masaacre,  which. 
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although  not  opening  the  real  straggle,  yet  was  the 
bloody  drama  that  opened  the  most  eventful  and  tlinU> 
ing  ctKiptcr  in  American  history. 

Orispus  Attucks,  a  runaway  slave,  at  the  head  of  a 
crowd  of  citizens  resolved  that  the  conduct  of  the 
British    soldiers    who    marched    through     Boston    as 
through  a  conquered  city  could  no  longer  be  endured, 
and  led  the  charge  against  the  British  with  the  cry: 
"The  way  to  get  rid  of  these  soldiers  is  to  attack  the 
main  guard.     Strike  at  the  root,  this  is  the  nest." 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  fire,  the  exposed  and  com- 
manding person  of  the  fearless  Attucts  went  down 
first.     Three  others  fell  in  the  sarau  attack,  Caldwell, 
Gray  and  Maverick.     This  aroused  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton.    The  burial  of  these  four  men  from  Fancuil  Hall 
was  attended  by  a  large  and  respectable  concourse  of 
people. 
"Long  as  in  freedom's  cause  the  wise  contend, 
Dear  lo  your  country  shall  your  fame  extend; 
While  to  the  world  the  lettered  stone  shall  tell 
Where  Caldwell,  Attucks,  Gray  and  Maverick  fell." 
The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Boston  Oazette 
twenty  years  before  when  Attucks  ran  away  from  his 
-master: 

'Ran  away  from  his  master,  William  Brown,  of 
Framingham,  on  the  20th  of  Sept.  last,  a  iMuUato  Fel- 
low, about  27  years  of  age,  named  Cri.'ipus,  6  feel  a 
1  Inches  high,  short  curl  'd  hair,  his  3c  nees  nearer  together 
lan  common;  had  on  a  light  colored  Bearskin  Coat, 
fplain  brown  Fustian  Jacket,  or  brown  All  Wool  one, 
[new  Buckskin  breeches,  blue  Yarn  Stockings,  and  a 
,  checked  woolen  shirt.  Whoever  shall  take  up  said 
I  runaway,  and  convey  him  to  his  abovesaid  mast 
I  shall  have  ten   pounds,  old  Tenor  Reward,  and 
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oeccsSAiy  charges  paid.  And  all  Masters  of  Vessels 
aod  others  arc  hereby  cautioDcd  against  concealing  or 
carr>'ing  off  said  Scn-aat  on  Penalty  of  the  Law.  Bos- 
ton, October  a.  1750." 

Hero  and  Martyr.— Attucks  cut  the  cfird  and  knoL 
that  held  u»  10  Great  Britain.  "Fnini  that  moment," 
says  Webster,  '*we  may  date  the  severance  of  the 
British  Empire."  It  touched  the  people  of  the  col- 
onies as  they  liad  ne\'er  been  touched  before.  Orators 
poured  out  upon  this  former  slave,  novr  a  hero  and 
martyr,  their  unstinted  pmisc.  At  each  succeedinjj 
anniversarj'  of  this  eventful  day  Crispus  Attucks 
and  his  noble  companions  were  lauded  until  our  Na- 
tiona]  Independence  was  achieved,  when  the  4th  of 
July  was  substituted. 

Oommittee  ol  Safety.— A  committee  of  safety  was 
early  appointed  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
according  tu  its  decision  no  slaves  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  army  under  any  consideration  whatever.  Some 
free  men  had  already  enlisted.  Peter  Salem  was  a 
slave  who  fought  side  l)y  side  in  the  ranks  with  while 
soldiers.  It  was  he  who.  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion at  Bunker  Hill  when  Major  Pitcairn,  at  the 
head  of  the  British  army  made  an  attack  upon  the 
American  forcCB,  shouting,  "The  day  is  cure," 
poured  the  contents  of  his  gun  into  that  officer's  body 
killing  him  instantly,  and  checking  temporarily  the 
advance  of  the  British. 

Of  this  occasion  Mr,  Aaron  White,  of  the  Massa- 
:lts  Historical  Society,  writes: 

C*  With  regard  to  the  black  hero  of    Bunker  Hill, 

never  knew  hira  personally  nor  did  I  ever  hear  from 
hi*  lips  the  story  of  liis  achievements;  but  I  have 
r  authority.     A  soldiec^i^c  Revolution,  who 
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vra5  i>rcscDtat  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  related  to  my 
ithcr  the  story  of  the  death  of  Major  Pitcairn.  At 
ic  moment  when  the  major  appe-nred,  startling  the 
len  before  him,  a  Xegro  stepped  forward,  and,  aim- 
'  ing  his  musket  at  the  major's  bosom,  blew  him  through. 
I  have  frequently  heard  my  father  relate  the  story  and 
have  no  doubt  of  Us  truth.  Salem  was  not  the  only 
Negro  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Othcrfi  whose 
bravery  has  not  been  recorded  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle, showing  valor  and  fidelity." 

M^Jor  Lawrence,  who  fought  through  the  war  from 
Concord  to  the  peace  of  1783,  and  who  participated  in 
many  of  the  severest  battles,  at  one  time  commanded 
company  of  Negi-oes  whose  courage,  military  disci- 
pline and  fidelity  he  spoke  of  with  respect.     On  one 
ccasion,  being  out  reconnoitering  with  his  company, 
le  got  so  far  in  advance  of  his  command  that  he  was 
surrounded  and  on  the  point  of  being  made  a  prisoner 
jy  the  enemy.     The  colored  men,  soon  discovering 
is  peril,  nished  to  his  rescue  and  fought  with  the 
lost  determined  bravery  till  that  rescue  was  effect- 
ually secured.       He   never  forgot  this  circumstance, 
j^and  ever  after  took  special  pains  to  show  kindness 
ftnd  hospitality  to  any  individual  of  the  colored  race 
f\io  came  near  his  dwelling. 
Freeing  the  Slave. — After  the  committee  of  safety 
lad  eicludfd  slaves   from  the  army  many  of  them 
irerc  freed  by  their  ma.stcrs  on  condition  that  they 
■^join  the  army,     But  the  prejudice  against  the  Negro 
asserted  itself  more  and  more  until   the  legislative 
lies  look  action  and  entirely  prevented   Negroes 
'from  enlisting. 

Colonial  Congress.  —  Edward  Ratledge.  of  South 
Carolina,  moved  that  all  Negroes  be  discharged  that 
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in  the  array.  Thifi  propoeition  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Southern  delegates,  but  the  North- 
era  ilclejjaies  succeeded  in  voting  it  down.  The  con- 
test, however,  continued  until  a  conference  committee 
wa*  called  at  Cambridge,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Negro  should  be  rejected  altogether. 

Seorgaoixatlon. — In  the  reor^janization  of  tlie  army 
many  officers  who  had  ser%'ed  with  Negroes  in  iJie 
militia,  and  who  had  been  enlisted  in  the  Colonial 
army,  protested  against  the  exclusion  of  their  old 
comrades  on  account  of  color.  Washington  saw  what 
might  be  the  result  if  they  were  not  permitted  to 
enlist,  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  enlistment  with  this 
proviso — "If  this  is  disapproved  by  Congress  I  will  put 
a  stop  to  it."  It  could  be  clearly  seen  that  if  a  Negro 
was  not  permitted  in  the  army  the  British  would  gain 
the  advantage  over  the  Colonial  forces,  and  no  one 
could  predict  what  the  Negro  might  do,  Congress 
reluctantly  receded  from  its  position  and  granted  per- 
mission to  enroll  Negroes  under  certain  conditions. 

Lord  Dtmmore,  who  had  charge  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  South,  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
would  repair  to  his  standard  and  bear  arms  to  the 
king.  The  flocking  of  slaves  to  the  British  standard 
greatly  alarmed  the  Colonial  forces  and  caused  them 
to  utilize  the  Negro  force.-*,  but  in  this  the  British  had 
already  preceded  them. 

The  Negro  Prince.— Il  is  impossible  to  recite  all  in- 
cidents and  circumstances  showing  the  heroism  and 
bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  in  this  war,  but  a 
few  stand  out  more  prominently  than  others.  Of 
these  one  is  the  Negro  Prince,  in  Colonel  Barton's 
coromand.  who  succeeded  in  captu,ring  General  Pros- 
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cott  in  bed.     The  daring  part  that  this  negro  took 
is  shown  in  the  following: 

"  The  pleasing  information  is  received  here  that 
I-icutciiant-Colonel  Barton,  of  Uie  Rhode  IsUnd  mi- 
litia, pIsTjncd  a  bold  exploit  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
prising and  inking  Major-tJencral  Prescott,  the  com- 
mandingofficerof  the  royal  army,  at  Newport.  Taking 
with  him.  in  the  night,  abnnt  forty  men,  in  two  boats, 
with  oars  muffled,  he  had  the  address  to  elude  the 
^ngilancc  of  the  ships-of-war  and  guard  boats,  and, 
having  arrived  undiscovered  at  the  quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Prescott,  they  were  taken  for  the  sentinels;  and 
the  general  was  not  alarmed  till  the  captors  were  at 
the  door  of  his  lodging  chamber,  which  was  fast  closed. 
A  Negro  man  named  Prince,  instantly  thrust  his  beetle 
head  through  the  panel  door  and  seized  his  victim 
while  in  bed.  This  event  is  extremely  honorable  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  Colonel  Barton,  and  is  con- 
sidered an  ample  retaliation  for  the  capture  of  General 
Lee  by  Colonel  Harcourt.  The  event  occasions  great 
joy  and  exultation,  as  it  puts  in  our  possession  an 
oflScer  of  equal  ranV  wiih  General  Lee,  by  which 
means  an  exchange  may  be  obtained.  Congress  re* 
solved  that  an  elegant  sword  should  be  presented  to 
Colonel  Barton  for  his  brave  exploit." 

Major  Jeffrey. — Among  the  brave  blaefcswho  fought 
in  the  baltk-s  fur  American  liberty  was  Major  Jeffrey, 
a  Tcnnessecan,  who,  during  the  campaign  of  Major- 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  in  Mobile,  filled  the  place  of 
"regular"  among  the  soldiers.  In  the  charge  made 
by  General  Stump  against  the  enemy  the  Americans 
were  repulsed  and  thrown  into  disorder,  Major  Stump 
being  forced  to  retire  in  a  manner  by  no  means  desir- 
able under  the  circumstances.      Major  Jeffrey,  who 
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<  bu  A  comokoo  soldier,  scctng  tbe  cooditiop  of 
aod  comprefamdmf  tbe  disstTiios 
.  to  'beSmU  tbcm,  nubcd  ionrard.  mnontcd  *  bnnc. 
commaiMi  of  Uie  troops  aad  hy  as  beraac  effort 
tibea  to  tbe  cbaxxc.  eooipktelT  roDts^  tbe 
ly  who  left  tbe  Amerioa*  amtei*  flf  the  field. 
le  Bt  oDoe  receiTeJ  fton  tbe  (canal  tbe  title 
"major,"  tboagli  be oottJd  Do(,  JOOordiBf  to  tbe. 

policy,  so  commwann  bim.  To  tbe  day  of  hie 
ktfa  be  was  kooim  by  that  title  hi  XashriTle:,  where 
I  resided,  asd  tbe  circnautaaccs  which  entitled  him 
to  It  were  constantly  tbe  subject  of  popular  oonver- 
satioD. 

Major  Jeffrey  was  highly  respected  by  the  whites 
Uy,  and  revered  in  bis  own  neighborhood  by 
the  colored  people  who  knew  him. 
A  few  years  ago.  receiving  an  indignity  from  a 
ion  ruf&an.  be  was  forced  to  strike  him  id  self 
£fense,  for  which  act,  in  accordance  with  tbe  laws 
of  slavery  in  that  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  slave 
uec,  he  was  compelled  to  receive  on  his  naked  pel 
^lon,  oiae  and  tblrty  lashes  with  a  rawhide!  This, 
the  age  of  sevi-enty-odd.  after  the  distinguished  services 
endcred  his  country',  probably  when  the  white  mSan 
t>y  whom  he  was  torttured  was  tmable  to  raise  an  arm 
in  self  defense,  was  more  than  he  could  bear;  it  broke 
his  heart,  and  he  sank  to  rise  no  more,  till  summoned 
by  the  blast  of  the  last  trumpet,  to  stand  on  tbe  bat- 
ilefield  of  the  general  resurrection. 

Ee •enslavement. — Many  Negroes  were  induced  to 

r«nlist  in  thi:  Colonial  army  with  the  -understanding 

that  they  were  to  hare  their  freedom  at  the  close  of 

Ltbe  war.      But  the  reensla^-ing  of  the  Negro  who 

■iottght  for  Americaa  independence  by  stay-at-ho 
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was  a  Hagrant  outrage.  Tn  the  legislatUTcs  of  some 
Etates  they  passed  acts  rebuking  the  injustice  of  such 
trcatraL'iu. 

Tbe  Leglslatare  of  Virginia  ordered  ihat  pereoDs 
in  the  stales  who  caused  the  slaves  to  enlist  as  free 
persons  could  not  thereafter  force  them  to  return  to  a 
state  of  servitude,  so  contradictor)*  to  that  principle 
of  justice  and  their  own  solemn  vow&.  Every  slave 
who  had  enlisted  in  any  re^ment,  and  who  had  been 
receiv^ed  as  a  substitute  for  any  free  person  whose 
Edaty  it  was  to  serve  in  a  regiment,  was  held  and 
[deemed  free  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  each 
[one  who  came  had  been  especially  named  in  the  act. 

Simon  Lee. — Simon  Lee.  grandfather  of  Wm.  Wells 
|£rown,  was  a  slave  in  Virginia  and  served  in  the  war 
>f  tbe  Revolution.  Although  honorably  discharged 
rith  the  other  troops  at  the  close  of  the  war  ho  was 
[sent  b.ick  to  his  master  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
[of  his  life  toiling  on  a  tobacco  plantation. 

Hassachnsetts,  although  having  abolished  slavery 
in  1783.  it  seems  was  still  subjected  to  slave  hunts, 
and  her  Negro  Holdiers  were  insulted  by  attempts  to 
rTc-enslavc  them. 

The  British  Army. — Not  only  did  the  soldiers  of 

the  Amt-Tican  anny  receive  unjust  treatment  but  the 

iritish,  who  had  promised  freedom  to  all  who  would 

join  their  ranks,  after  enduring  the  hardships  of  the 

war  often  committed  them  back  to  slavery. 

Ittr.  Jefferson  says:  "  From  an  estimate  I  made  at 
that  time,  on  the  best  information  I  could  collect,  I 
supposed  the  state  of  Virginia  lost  under  Lord  Com- 
wallifi'  hand  that  year,  about  thirty  thousand  slaves, 
and  that  of  these  twenty  thousand  died  of  the  small* 
pox  and  camp  fever.     The  rest  were  partly  sent  to 
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the  West  Indies  and  exchanged  for  mm,  sug^r,  coffee 
and  fruit,  and  partly  sent  to  New  York,  from  whence 
they  went,  at  the  peace,  cither  to  Nova  Scotia  or  to 
England.  From  this  place  I  believe  they  have  lately 
been  sent  to  Africa.  Historj'  will  never  relate  the 
horrors  committed  by  the  British  army  in  the  South- 
cm  states  of  America." 

The  Heroism  of  the  Negro.— The  heroism  of  the 
NcgTo  has  been  eulogized  by  many  of  our  Americati 
statesmen,  notably  Mr.  Ptnckney  and  Mr.  Eiistis. 

Mr.  Plnckney  says:  "tt  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
notwithstanding,  in  the  course  of  the  Revulution,  the 
Southern  states  were  continually  overrun  by  the 
British,  and  that  all  Negroes  in  them  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  Iea\-ing  their  owners,  few  did,  proWng  there- 
by not  only  a  most  remarkable  attachment  to  their 
owners,  but  the  mildness  of  the  treatment  from  whence 
their  affections  sprang,  They  then  were,  as  they  still 
are,  as  valuable  a  part  of  our  population  to  the  Union 
any  other    equal  number  of  inhabitants.      They 

sre  in  numerous  instances  the  pioneers,  and  in  all, 
the  laborers  of  your  armies.  To  their  hands  were 
owing  the  erection  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  forti- 
fications raised  for  the  protection  of  our  countrj- ;  some 
of  which,  particularly  Fort  Moultrie,  gave,  at  the 
earlier  period  of  the  inexperience  and  untried  valor 
of  our  citizens,  immortality  to  American  arms.  In 
the  Northern  states  numerous  bodies  of  them  were 
enrolled  into,  and  fought  by  the  side  of  the  whites, 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution." 

Mr.  EtUtis,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  war  there  were  found 
in  the  Middle  and  Northern  states  many  blacks  and 
other  people  of  color  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  a  part 
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of  them  free,  tlie  grenter  part  slaves.  The  ircemeo 
entered  our  rants  with  the  whites.  The  time  of  those 
who  were  slaves  was  purchased  by  the  states,  and  they 
were  induced  to  enter  the  service  in  consequence  of 
a  law  by  which,  on  condition  of  their  serving  in  the 
ranks  during  the  war,  they  were  made  freemen," 

■'  The  war  over  and  peace  restored,  these  men  re- 
turned to  their  respective  states^  and  who  could  have 
said  tD  them  on  their  return  to  civil  life  after  having 
shed  their  blood  in  common  with  the  whites  in  the 
defense  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  You  are  not 
to  participate  in  the  liberty  for  which  you  have  Iicen 
lighting?  Certainly  no  white  man  in  Massachussctta ' ' 
B«v.  Or.  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  said: 
"  God  is  so  ordering  it  in  his  providence  that  it 
seems  absolutely  necessary  something  should  speedily 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  slaves  among  us,  in  order 
to  our  safety  and  to  prevent  tlieir  turning  against  ns 
in  our  present  struggle,  in  order  to  get  their  liberty. 
Our  oppressors  have  planned  to  get  the  blacks  and  in- 
duce them  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  by  promising 
them  liberty  on  this  condition,  and  this  plan  they  ore 
prosecuting  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  which 
means  they  have  persuaded  numbers  to  join  them. 
And  should  we  attempt  to  restrain  them  by  force 
and  severity,  keeping  a  strict  guard  over  them,  and 
punishing  those  severely  who  shall  be  detected  in  at- 
tempting to  join  our  oppressors,  this  will  only  be  mak- 
ing bad  worse,  and  scr^-e  to  render  our  inconsistence, 
oppression  and  cruelty  more  criminal,  perspicuous  and 
ihocking,  and  bring  down  the  righteous  vengeance 
of  Heaven  on  our  heads.  The  only  way  pointed  out 
to  prevent  this  threatening  evil  is  to  set  the  blacks 
at  liberty  oorselves  by  some  public  act  and  laws,  and 
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then  give  them  proper  encouragement  to  labor,  or 
take  arms  In  the  defense  of  the  AmericAu  c-iuse.  as 
they  shall  choose.  This*  would  at  once  be  doinjt  them 
some  degree  of  justice,  and  defeating  our  ennmics  in 
the  scheme  that  they  are  prosecuting." 

Colonel  Laoreos. — No  man  stands  out  more  prom* 
incntly  in  the  war  of  the  Rcvohition  than  Colonel 
l^auTcns.  He  labored  earnestly  for  the  South  to  over- 
come the  prejudices  and  to  raise  colored  regiments. 
Althotigh  sujiported  by  the  general  government  the 
EUishncs«  of  the  Southern  slaveholder  frustrated  his 
plans.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Washington  he  says: 
"The  approaching  acssion  of  the  Georgia  legislature 
induces  me  to  remain  in  these  quarters  for  the  purpose 
of  Inking  new  measures  on  the  subject  of  our  black 
leWcs.  I  shall,  wiili  all  the  tenacity  of  a  man,  do 
everything  that  I  can  in  regaining  n  last  effort  on  so 
interesting  an  occasion."  Washington's  reply  showed 
thai  he,  too,  had  lost  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  the* 
citiKens  of  the  South  to  a  great  degree,     lie  said: 

"I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  at  all  astonished  at 
the  faiUircof  your  plan.  Thatspiritof  freedom  which. 
at  the  commencement  of  this  contest,  would  have 
gladly  sacrificed  everything  to  the  attainment  of  its 
object  has  long  since  subsided,  and  every  selfish  pas-j 
sion  has  taken  its  place.  It  is  not  the  public,  but  pri', 
vate  interest  which  influences  the  generality  of  man« 
kind,  nor  can  the  Americans  any  longer  boast  an 
exception.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  rather 
have  been  surprising  if  you  had  succeeded;  nor  will 
you,  I  fear,  huve  better  success  in  CJeorgia." 

Negro  Soldiers. — George  Williams  says  as  soldiers 
the  Negroes  went  far  beyond  :hc  most  liberal  expec- 
tations uf  their  staunchest  friends.     Associated  with 
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white  men,  many  of  whom  were  superior  gentlemen 
and  nearly  all  of  whom  were  brave  and  enthusiastic, 
the  Negro  soldiers  of  the  American  army  became 
worthy  of  the  cause  they  fought  to  sustain.  Colonel 
Alexander  HamiHon  had  ^aid:  "  Their  natural  facul- 
ties arc  as  good  as  ours,"  and  the  assertion  was  sup- 
ported by  their  splendid  behavior  on  all  the  battlefields 
of  the  Revolution.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  poetic 
element,  faithful  to  trusts,  abiding  in  friendship,  bound 
by  the  golden  threads  of  attachment  to  places  and 
persons,  enthusiastic  in  personal  endeavor,  sentimental 
and  chivalric,  they  made  hardy  and  intrepid  soldiers. 
The  daring,  boisterous  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
sprang  to  arms  disarmed  racial  prejudice  of  its  sting 
and  made  friends  of  foes. 

Their  cheerfulness  in  camp,  their  celerity  in  the 
performance  of  fatiguc-<!uty,  their  patient  endurance 
of  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  their  bold 
efficiency  in  battle,  made  them  welconic  companions 
wherever  they  went.  The  officers  who  frowned  at 
their  presence  in  the  army  at  first,  early  learned  from 
experience,  that  tlicy  were  the  equals  of  any  troops 
in  the  army  for  severe  service  in  camp  and  excellent 
fighting  in  the  Held. 
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ANTI-ISLAVERY    AUITATIOH. 

Slarery  Established  In  the  South.— After  the  Revtv 

lutiun,  when  the  acw  natiun  was  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  lon^  continued  war,  it  was  found  that 
slavery  had  established  itself  in  the  Simthcm  States 
while  in  the  North,  slaves  were  being  set  free. 

Eesponsibility.— The  responsibility  of  fastening- 
slavery  upon  the  new  rcpuhUc  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Deelaration  of  Independence,  which  slated  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with 
inalienable  rig'hts  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Soutliera  statesmen  proved  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation,  and,  seeing  ^rcat  gain  in  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  labored  toctitablish  it  more  and  more  in 
the  South.  While  they  could  not  hide  behind  the  walls 
of  the  constitution  they  took  refuge,  as  they  thought, 
behind  the  Bible,  and  urged  that  the  di^Tne  origin  of 
slavery  was  incontrovertible,  that  slaverj-  was  the  nor* 
mal  condition  of  every  Negro,  and  that  the  white  man 
was  Tiod's  a^cni  to  carry  out  tlic  prophecy  of  Noah 
respecting  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

Agltstion. — While  in  the  slave  states  there  was  a 
determined  effort  to  establish  slavery,  yet  throughout^ 
the  whole  nation,  especially  in  the  North,  the  anti-slav- 
ery sentiment  was  being  agitated  and  increased.  Some 
statesmen,  notably  Mr.  Jefferson,  prophesied  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  if  the  nation  were  to  remain  half . 
slave  and  half  free. 

The  whole  eommercc  bciweca  master  and  slave  was 
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denounced  as  the  most  unrelentiag  despotism  on  the 
one  part  and  degrading  eubmissiou  on  the  other. 

Property  in  Man.— Saya  George  Williams;  "Wlien 
the  doctrine  of  property  in  man  was  driven  out  of 
Biirnpe  as  an  exile  and  found  a  home  in  this  New 
World  in  the  West,  the  ancient  and  time  honored  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  combined  all  that  was  g(>»d  in  brain, 
heart  and  civilization,  and  hurled  itself  with  righteous 
indignation  against  the  institution  of  slavery  the  per- 
fected curse  of  the  ages. 

The  Quakers,— Foremost  in  the  anti-sIavcry  agita- 
tion were  the  good  and  kind-hearted  Quakers,  or 
Friends.  In  our  poor  Negro  slaves  they  saw  a  brother, 
and  very  early  in  the  tistory  of  the  nation  emancipated 
all  their  slaves  and  labored  to  increase  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment. 

BenjamiQ  Lnndy.— One  of  the  first  agitators  of  the 
anti-siavery  movement  was  Benjamin  Lundy,  who 
traveled  through  a  numberof  states  and  labored  inces- 
santly for  the  freeing  of  the  Negro.  In  1S30  he  says: 
"I  have  within  ten  years  sacrificed  several  thousands  of 
dollars  of  my  own  earnings,  I  have  travclcdupwardsof 
5,000  miles  on  foot  and  more  than  30,000  in  other  ways, 
have  visited  nineteen  states  of  this  Union  and  held 
more  than  two  hundred  public  meetings,  have  per- 
formed tw<i  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  by  which 
means  the  emancipation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
ftlavesj  has  been  affected,  and,  I  hope,  the  way  paved 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  many  more."  Considering 
the  extreme  dangers  to  which  any  one  agitating  anti- 
slavery  was  subjected  in  these  limes  this  was  a  remark- 
able work.  He  was  afterw.irds  associated  with  William 
Lloyd  fiorrison.  These  men,  together  equally  ardent 
in  their  efforts  to  abolish  slaverj-,  were,  however,  not 
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agreed  as  to  the  method.     Lundy  favored  gradual 
emancipation.  Garrison  immediate  and  unconditioni 
emancipation. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison.— This  young  man  devoted^ 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  freeing  the  i^egro.    At  an  early 
period  be  edited  an  anti-slavery  paper  and  afterwards 
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united  with  Mr.  Lundy  in  publishing  a  paper  at  Balti- 
more. Seeing  a  load  of  slaves  for  the  New  Orleans 
market,  the  sundering  of  families,  as  well  as  the  har- 
rowing cruelties  that  attended  these  scenes,  he  de- 
nounced in  his  paper  in  no  measured  terms,  the  nbole 
institution,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  cover, 
with  thick  infamy  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  tranflp 
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action.  The  result  was  that  his  paper  was  destroyed, 
he  was  arrested,  tried  for  libel,  and  convicted  and 
imprisoned.  The  exorbitant  fine  imposed  upon  him 
was  afterwards  paid  by  the  benevolent  Arthur  Tap- 
pan.  Garrison  went  (orth  from  the  prison  if  possible 
a  more  inveterate  foe  to  slaverj'  than  ever.  It  was  not 
popular  to  denounce  slavery  and  hence  this  young 
orator  often  encountered  great  dangers.  When  cau- 
tioned he  replied:  "I  am  aware  that  many  object  to 
the  severity  of  my  language,  but  is  there  not  cause  for 
severity.  I  am  but  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncom- 
promising as  justice.  Tell  a  man  whose  house  is  on 
fire  to  give  a  moderate  alarm;  tell  him  to  moderately 
rescue  his  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  ravishcr;  tell  the 
mother  to  gradually  extricate  her  babe  from  the  fire 
into  which  it  ha.t  fallen;  but  urge  me  not  to  use  mod. 
eration  in  a  c.iuse  like  the  present.  I  am  in  earnest. 
I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  excuse — I  will  not 
retreat  a  single  inch.  And  I  will  be  heard.  '*  There 
never  was  a  more  intrepid  leader  against  slavery  than 
William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Antl-SIavery  Societies.— in  1836  there  were  350 
auxiliary  societies  in  thirteen  states,  and  eighteen 
months  later  Ihcy  had  increased  to  1.000, 

Silence  of  the  Pulpit. — It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
foremost  ministers  of  the  day  maintained  an  unbroken 
silence  on  the  slavery  question,  but  all  could  not  be 
kept  silent.  There  were  notable  exceptions  in  many 
parts  of  the  north,  while  in  some  parts  anti-slavery 
men  who  had  been  hoping  for  aid  from  the  church 
■went  out  of  the  church  temporarily,  hoping  that  the 
scales  would  drop  from  the  eyes  of  the  preachers  ere 
long.  Dr.  Albert  Barnes  stated ;  "That  there  was  no 
power  out  of  the  church  that  would  sustain  slaverj*  on 
hour  if  it  were  not  stistained  in  if* 
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Leaders  of  the  Auti-SIavery  Party.— Among  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-slaverj'  party  wc  may  mention  Par- 
ker Pillsbury,  Stephen  Foster,  James  G.  Birney  and 
Samuel  Brnokc.  Mr.  Pillsbur)*  said:  "The  anti- 
slavery  movement  has  unmasked  the  character  of  the 
American  thurch,  Our  religion  has  been  found  at  war 
with  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  God. 
And  it  is  more  than  time  the  world  was  awakened  to 
its  unhallowed  influence  on  the  hopeti  and  happiness 
of  man  while  it  makes  itself  the  pallatlium  oi  the  foul* 
est  iniquity  ever  perpetrated  in  the  sight  of  Mcavcn. " 

Theodore  Parker  was  another  of  the  strong  men  who 
lent  bis  influence  whoUy  against  slavery. 

Other  Agitators. — Foremost  among  agitators  were 
such  men  as  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  who  afterwards  gave  his 
life  for  the  cause,  James  G.  Birney,  Cassias  M.  Clay 
and  John  Brown.  Of  John  Brown  it  may  be  said  that 
it  was  given  to  him  to  write  the  lesson  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  so  that  they  were  enabled,  a 
few  years  later,  to  practice  the  doctrine  of  resistance 
and  preserve  the  nation  against  the  bloody  aggressions 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Oolonlxatlon  Societies. — These  were  formed  earlier 
than  any  other  anti-slavcry  organiKations.  Their  ubjects 
were  to  rescue  the  free  colored  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  political  and  social  disadvantages  and 
to  place  them  in  a  countrj*  where  they  might  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  free  government  with  all  the  blessings 
which  it  brings  in  its  train.  The  American  Colonixa- 
tion  Society  was  never  able  to  secure  the  confidence 
and  the  support  of  the  anti<s1avery  societies  of  the  day 
nor  the  Negro  in  g'^ncral.  It  did  not  oppose  slavery  in 
its  stronghold,  but  simply  sought  to  sectire  a  place  for 
freed  Negroes.     The  pregs,  in  many  cases,  lent  its  aid 
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tn  many  respects  they  strangely  differed  yet  they  stood 
united  for  the  cause  of  freedom ;  one  was  a  self-made 
man,  the  other  a  product  of  New   England  culture 
One  was  the  executive  of  the  anti-slavery  ino\'emeiit, 
the  other  the  orator  spreading  the  eloquence  that  melted 
the  fetters  from  a  race  and  transformed  a  nation,    Mr, 
Phillips  was  a  reformer  and  early  espoused  the  cause 
of  anti-slavery.    One  of  his  most  remarkable  addresse 
ai;ainst  slavery  was  made  in   Fancuil  Hall.  Boston.^ 
■where  a  number  had  gathered  after  the  murder  of  Lavc- 
joy  10  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery.     Faneuil  Hatl  wafij 
secured  by  Dr.  Channing.     It  wascrowded  at  the  tim< 
of  the  meeting,   thronged  with  three  factions,   some 
being  for  free  discussion,  some  to  make  mischief,  and 
others,  idle  spectators,  were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  each 
speaker  in  turn.    Resolutions  were  offered  denouncing 
the  murder  of  Lo\t!Joy.     To  defeat  the  adoption  of 
these  resolutions  a  popular  politician,  attorney -general 
of  Massachusetts,    made    a    captivating    speech    andi 
almost  succeeded  in  turning  the  audience  against  the' 
cause  for  which  they  had  met.     The  foes  of  freedom, 
through  this  astute  attorney,  captured  the  hall  an< 
were  reiuly  to  vote  down  the  resolutions.     It  was  at^ 
this  important  moment,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
pending  catastrophe,    that  Wendell    Phillips  claimed 
the  floor    and    with    his  marvelous  voice    captivatcdj 
the  ears  of  his  audience.     Mr.  Phillips  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  the  situation  and  hurled  anathemas  at  the 
previous  speaker,  and  so  completely  carried  his  audi- 
ence with  him  that  at  the  close,  with  a  whirlwind  of 
applause,   the  resolutions  were  carried    by  an   over-i 
whelming  vote.     Oliver  Johnson  says  of  this  speech:^ 
"I  had  heard  Phillips  once  before,  and  my  expecta- 
tions were  high,  but  he  transcended  them  and  took  thi 
audience  by  etorm." 
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It  was  a  speech  to  which  not  e\'eD  the  ablest  report 
could  do  justice,  for  such  a  report  could  not  bring  the 
scene  and  the  speaker  vividly  before  the  people.  Mr. 
Phillips,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  was 
ostraciBcd  from  social  circles,  for  caste  at  that  time  in 
New  England  knew  no  recognition  of  true  moral  worth. 
It  cost  Wendell  Phillips  much  when  he  became  an 
abolitionist.  This  speech  on  Lovejoy's  murder  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  cut  him  itom  all  social  intercourse  with 
previous  friends.  No  one  but  those  who  have  endured 
the  persecutions  of  these  days  can  understand  what 
it  cost  these  men  to  stand  so  earnestly  for  the  freedom 
of  the  slaves.  Their  true  moral  worth  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  presented  to  the  youth  of  to-day.  Long  live 
in  the  memory  of  the  present  and  future  generations 
men  like  Wendell  Phillips  who  staked  their  all  and 
were  ready  at  any  cost  to  stand  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade. 

Convention  of  Colored  People. — As  early  as  1831  the 
freed  Negroes  throughout  the  Northern  states  deter- 
mined to  do  what  they  could  for  their  brethren  in 
bonds.  Several  convention.s  were  held.  A  college  was 
to  be  established  and  no  doubt  much  good  might  have 
been  done  had  they  been  permitted  to  continue  in  their 
work.  Able  leaders  succeeded  in  making  the  convcn- 
tlon  a  power,  but  the  intense  hatred  of  the  slavery 
DJemcnt  succeeded  in  abolishiajj  these  societies  coro- 
I  poned  of  persons  of  color.  These  societies  were  dis- 
bunded  and  their  members  took  their  places  in  white 
noL'ieliert. 

The  Proposed  CoUege.^A  plan  was  proposed  at  one 

of  llicw  c'lnventidiis  that  a  college  on  the  mnmial-lahor 

Ryntcm  be  established  in  New  Haven.     It  seems,  how- 

'  •V«r,  Now  Haven  resented  the  idea  of  having  a  colored 
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lODBb  anii'Klavery  man  who  diil  munr  in  Cnngress  (or  the 
r*   frtadom  ')f  tl3<'  'law  Uiaii  any  othvr  mAn.     He  wan 


coHc£e  and  another  site  was  selected.  The  disband- 
ing of  the  coIoTctl  associations  put  a  slop  to  this  mdvc- 
mcnt  which  might  have  brought  so  much  ^ood  to  the 
whole  of  the  colored  race. 

Anti-Slavery  Women  of  America.— In  iSsythc  anti- 
slttvcry  women  met  in  their  first  convention  in  New 
York,  ajid  the  question  as  to  admitting  colored  women 
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w&s  discussed  and  ably  ciefended.    It  was  finally  decide 
th;tt  the  society  should  admit  colored  members  aswel 
The  following  lines  by  a  colorctl  mcmlwr,  Miss  SaralT 
Forten,  justified  the  hopes  of  her  white  sisters  concern^ 
ing  the  race : 

"We  are  thj-  »iftters.     God  has  truly  SAid 
That  of  one  blood  the  nations  he  has  made. 
Ot),  Christian  woman,  in  a  Chrixtiaa  lend. 
Canst  Uiou  unbltubinif  read  thb  gnat  command? 
SufTor  the  wrongs  which  wring  our  iamoEt  bsut, 
To  draw  om;  throb  of  pity  on  thy  jwirt, 
-         Our  skins  may  differ,  but  from  thoc  wo  dabn 
A  uMer's  prii*ilege  and  a  slnter'it  name." 


Anti-Slavery  Orators.— The  arguments  of  anti^ 
slavcr>'  orators  were  often  met  by  rotten  eggs  and  man]^| 
of  them  Tvere  abused.  Mr.  Garrison  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Boston  with  .1  halter  about  his 
neck.  Colored  schools  were  broken  up.  Public  meet- 
ings were  disturbed  by  pro-slavery  mobs.  All  this 
violent  opposition  added  fuel  to  the  flame  and  m8de__ 
the  anli-sjavcry  agitators  all  the  bolder.  While  thi 
foreign  slave  trade  had  been  suppressed  slave  populs 
tion  was  increasing  at  a  wonderful  ratio.  Garrison^ 
voice  was  not  uncertain  in  those  days.  In  July,  iS( 
he  declared:  "Our  object  is  the  abolition  of  Elavci 
throughout  the  land.  I  am  for  meddling  with  slavei 
everj-where — attacking  it  by  night  and  by  day,  in  sea 
son  and  out  of  season— in  order  to  effect  its  overthroi 
Down  with  this  slave-holding  government!  Let  tf 
'covenant  with  death  and  agreement  with  hell' 
anmtUed;  I-et  there  be  a  free,  independent  Nortbei 
republic  and  the  speedy  abolition  of  slaverj'  will  inei 
itably  follow." 
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Literature.— Anti&Iavery  Uteraivie  was  scattereil 
{boot  the  nation.  Many  pamptalets  and  books 
written  bj-  eminent  Negroes  tm'ormiDs  the  j>ub- 

:  miad.  stimataiing  ibe  action  and  toccbinj;  tbc  heart 

tbe  ctviltzed  world  of  two orntincnts.   "Uncle  Tom*& 

tbin,"  however,  pleaded  the  caase  of  sUiv^ry  more 
eSectnally  than  tbe  millions  of  anti-slaver}*  books  and 
pamphlets,  presenting  the  despairing  cry  of  tbe  en- 
staved,  the  straggle  of  fettered  manhood,  and  toncbed 
the  sympathies  of  the  yoath  as  well  as  the  aged  with  a 
pity  for  the  slave  and  a  determination  to  abolish  so 
hideous  an  institution. 

Harriet  Beecber  Stowe.  -A-Uhough  Harriet  Beecher 
stowe  was  not  permitted  to  take  an  active  and  direct 
fpartin  freeing  the  slaves,  yet  her  work.  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin. "  did  more  in  bringing  about  the  6na1  liberation 
of  the  slave  than  any  other  agency.  This  volume  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages.  Everywhere 
read  it  is  destined  to  create  a  sentiment  against  the 
irafTic  in  man. 

The  Pro-Slavery  EeactioiL— The  agiution  of  the 
onti-Hlaver)'  question  brought  about  a  strong  opposition 
to  any  effort  made  to  free  the  slaves.  Rewards  of 
Sio.ooo  and  even  $50,000  were  offered  for  the  heads  of 
prominenl  abolitioaists.  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  mcs- 
M>;c  lo  Congress  to  1835,  suggested  the  propriety  of  a 
law  thjit  would  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  ctr- 
ettlalion  in  the  Southern  states  through  the  mailsof  pub- 
lic.iiioiit  inti-nilf'd  i<i  ini-ite  ilie  ^l.ives  to  insurrection. 

Attempts  to  Stifle  Discossions.— The  legislatures  of 
different  states,  as  well  as  Congress,  were  next 

itrootcd  to  prohibit  discussions  of  the  slavcr>'  qucs- 
Thcsc  efforts  were  generally  defeated  in  the 
'''orth,  but  in  the  South  were  successful. 
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Mob  Riots. — In  many  places  mob  violence  was  re- 
sorted tu  in  brcakint;  up  mcctinj^s  called  for  the  discus- 
sion  o{  anti-slavery  questions.  Philadelphia  had  n  riot 
lasting  three  nights  and  the  harmless  and  powerless 
blacks  were  mainly  its  victims.  At  Concord,  N.  H., 
the  mob  demolished  an  academy  because  colored  boys 
were  admitted  as  pvipils.  At  Xorthficld.  N.  11.,  Ticorgc 
Storrs  attempted  to  deliver  an  anti-slavery  lecture, 
but  was  dragged  from  his  knees  while  at  prayer.  On 
trial  he  wsis  acquitted,  but  soon  after  was  again  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  thrco  months'  imprisonraent. 
He  appealed  and  that  ended  the  matter. 

At  Boston,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  with  a  rope  around  his  body,  but 
was  finally  rescued  by  the  mayor  who  protected  him 
from  further  violence.  In  the  same  city  a  women's 
anti-slavery  society  was  dispersed  by  a  mob  while  its 
president  was  at  prayer.  In  the  South  there  was  but 
one  mode  of  dealing  with  the  abolitionists.  "Let  your 
emissaries  cross  the  Potomac  and  I  promise  you  that 
your  fate  will  be  no  less  than  Ilaman's,"  s^)"*  a-  South- 
ern writer. 

Bifling  the  Mails.— A  nti- slavery  Utcraturc  was  not 
IK-nnittod  to  be  sent  through  the  mails  in  the  South 
and  a  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  unanimously 
resolved  that  all  mail  matter  of  this  kind  should  be 
bumctL  The  mails  were  searched  and  rifled  for  tlie 
purpose.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  offenders  to 
justice,  but  failure  met  tlieni  in  every  case. 

Congress  Suppressing  Agitation.— Not  only  in  the 
state  legislatures,  but  in  Congress,  measures  were 
adopted  to  suppress  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. In  1837  Congress  adopted  by  a  vote  of  1 17  to  68 
the  following  resolution:    "Tliat  all  petitions,  mem- 
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60  that  each  succeeding  Congress  was  ntccssiutcd  to 
do  the  work  over  again. 

John  Brown. — One  of  the  most  proraiacni  of  the 
^tators  of  anti-slaverj'  was  John  Brown  of  national 
fame.  The  story  of  this  man's  life  is  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated  here.  After  laboring  for  many  years 
and  succeeding  in  aiding  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  in 
many  ways,  he  attacked  Harper's  Ferry  in  1859  and, 
with  a  number  of  associates  was  made  a  prisoner. 
It  is  vain  to  under-rate  cither  the  man  or  his  work. 
With  firmness  of  will  and  a  purpose  unconquerable,  he 
labored  for  the  cause  so  dear  to  him  and  to  which  he 
had  given  most  of  his  years.  After  the  fight  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  he  said:  "I  never  intcndc-d  plunder  or 
treason  or  the  destruction  of  property,  or  to  excite  the 
slaves  to  rebellion;  I  labored  only  to  free  the  slaves." 
South  Carolina,  Missouri  and  Kentucky  each  sent  a 
rope  to  hang  him,  but  Kentucky's,  proving  the  strong- 
est, was  selected  and  used.  His  last  Ic'ter,  written 
before  his  death  to  Mrs.  George  L.  Steams,  Boston, 
Mass.,  follows: 

" Charleston,  jF.FrERSON  Co.,  J9th  Nov.,  1859. 
"Mrs.  Gborgs  L,  Stearns,  Boston,  Mass. 

' '  My  Dear  Friend :  No  letter  I  have  received  since 
my  imprisonment  here  has  given  mc  more  satisfaction 
or  comfort  than  yours  of  the  Sth  inst.  I  am  quite 
cheerful  and  never  more  happy.  Have  only  time  to 
write  you  a  word.  May  God  forever  reward  you  and 
all  yours. 

"My  love  to  ALL  who  love  their  neighborsL     I  have 
asked  to  be  spared  from  having  any  mock  or  hypocrit- 
ical prayers  made  over  mc  when  I  am  publicly  mur- 
1 


CHAPTER  7. 

THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAWS. 


UKPFBCROUHn      RAILROAD     8VSTEM — SLAV'S     POPULATIOK. 

Fogitive  Blave  Laws, — Very  severe  and  stringent 
laws  were  passed  to  prevent  anyone  from  aiding  the 
;e8  in  attempting  to  escape  to  the  North.  These  laws 
"permitted  owners  to  follow  slaves  and  legally  claim 
them  in  other  states.  Any  one  suspected  o£  showing 
even  an  act  of  kindness  to  a  fugitive  slave  was  liable 
to  be  flogged.  Ened  or  imprisoned.  The  greater  the 
agitation  of  the  question  the  more  severe  were  these 
laws. 

Calvin  Fairbanks.— Many  respected  citizens  were 
imprisoned  and  i'w.cd  for  aiding  slaves.  Calvin  Fair- 
banks spent  nearly  eighteen  years  in  a  Kentuclty  peni- 
tentiary for  the  crime  nf  aiding  poor  slaves  in  g.xiniag 
freedom.  It  is  said  that  during  this  time  he  received 
35,000  stripes  on  his  bare  body.  Early  in  life  he  had 
heard  of  the  6ufFerinf,'s  and  miseries  endured  by  slaves 
and  had  resolved  then  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  right 
the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  lace.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  Underground  Railway  wort  along  the  Ohio, 
A  number  of  limes  he  was  arrested  in  the  act  of  giving 
assistance  to  slaves  and  committed  to  prison,  where  he 
suffered  untold  cruelties  from  the  hands  of  bis  keeper. 
"I  was  fiogged  sometimes  bowed  over  a  chair  or  some 
otber  object,  often  receiving  seventy  lashes  four  times 
a  day,  and  at  one  time  received  roj  blows  at  one  lime, 
particles  of  flesh  being  thrown  npnn  the  wall  several 
feet  away. "  All  this  was  endured  by  a  white  man  in 
order  to  free  the  Negro. 
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Rev.  John  Rankin,  of  Ohio,  was  5ned  $i,ooo,  besides 
serving  a  term  in  prison. 

W.  L.  Chaplin  aided  two  young  5la\*es  of  G«or];ria  to , 
escape.  Cau£:bt  in  the  act,  be  was  imprisoned  for  fivi 
months  and  released  on  a  bail  of  825.000.  His  friends, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  a  number  of  years,  and  perhaps  for^ 
life,  rusolved  to  pay  his  bail.  All  his  property  was 
sacrificed,  and  through  the  liberality  of  that  princely 
man,  Garrett  Smith,  the  sum  was  raised. 

Thomas  Garrett,   a  Quaker  of  Delaware,  one  of  tho ' 
most  successful  ;i;,'cncs  of  the  Underground*  Railway, 
assisted  nearly  3.000  slaves  to  escape  from  bondage; 
he  was  at  last  convicted  and  fined  so  heavily  that  he 
lost  all  his  properly    ^^Tien  the  auctioneer  bad  knocked  ^^j 
off  bis  last  piece  of  property  to  pay  the  fine  he  said:  ^| 
**1  hope  you  will  never  be  ^ui^'y  of  doiny  the  like  ^' 
Again."    Garrett,   altliougb  penniless  at  the  a^  of 
sixty,  replied:  "Friend,  I  have  not  a  dollar  in  the 
world,  but  if  thee  knows  a  fugitive  slave  who  needs  a 
breakfast  send  him  to  me."     It  is  with  plea.sure  we 
learn  Mr.  Garrett  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  slaves 
obt.iined  their  freedom.  ^^ 

Levi  Coffin.— This  man  of  high  social  position,   a^^ 
QtakcT  of  Cincinnati,  was  frequently  called  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Underground  Railway.     He  succeeded  in 
aiding  abont  25,000  slaves  in  gaining  their  freedom. 

Ci^tain  Jonathan  Walker. — Mr.  Walker  took  acon-^J 
tract  to  bnild  a  railroad  in  Florida  and  for  this  purpose ' 
employed  a  number  of  Negroes.    By  kind  treatment  he 
gained  the  confidence  of  these  slaves  who  afterwards] 
persuaded  him  to  aid  them  in  gaining  their  liberty. 
They  attempted  to  escape  in  a  boat  to  an  island  not  far 
away.     Captain  Walker  was  taken  Wolently  sick,  and 
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the  Negroes,  not  understanding  how  to  manage  the 
boat,  were  Uiken  up  by  anotlier  vessel  and  taken  to  Key 
West.  Captain  "Walitcr  was  tried  in  the  United  States 
Court  and  was  sentenced  to  be  branded  on  the  right 
hand  with  the  capital  letters  "S.  S."  (slave  stealer), 
and  to  pay  as  many  fines  as  there  were  slaves ;  to  suffer 


THOMAS  OAKKBTT. 
Froiii"UndcrgT«uDd  Railroad,"  by  pcrollMlan of  Aatlior. 

as  many  terms  unprisanraent;  and  to  pay  the  costs' 
and  stand  committed  until  the  fines  were  paid.  The 
initials  of  the  word*  "slave  stealer"  were  branded 
upon  his  hand  and  he  was  imprisoned,  but  his  friends 
Micceeded  in  raiding  money  to  pay  his  fines  and  he 
was  released  in  1845.  The  following  lines  by  Whiltier 
gave  quite  another  meaning  to  the  brand  "S.  S.," 
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making  it  ii  badge  of  honor,  signifying  the  heroism 
aod  self-sacrifice  in  spirit  of  these  forerunners  of 
liberty. 

"  Then  lift  thai  mnnly  right  bond,  bold  plowman  of  the  wave. 
Its  bronded  palm  *haU  prophesy  Snlvittion  to  the  Kla^-c; 
Hold  up  its  firc-wiouj^ht  Unguagc,  that  who&a  rea^ls  ni&y  fed 
lit*  heart  swell  KtTon£  witltiii  him.  his  sineu-s  change  tosl«el: 
Hold  it  vp  bofoTo  oiir  Hunshtn^,  up  aj^nst  our  Northern  air. 
Ilu^  men  of  MA»luhu^ct Is.  for  the  love  ot  God,  look  there! 
Tak«  It  liL'nccforth  for  your  standard,  like  the  Bruce*  heart  of 

yore ; 
In  tlie  lUrk  strife  cloeiiDs;  roundl  ye  let  chat  hand   be  Been 
befonc. " 

TTndergrooQd  Railroad. — By  this  term  we  designate 
the  many  iiictin.Hls  and  systems  by  which  fugitive 
Mares  from  the  Southern  States  were  aided  in  es- 
caping to  the  North  or  Canadn. 

After  slavery  \va%  abolished  in  the  North  slaves 
frequently  ran  away  from  their  masters  and  attempted 
to  reach  the  free  states  nf  the  North,  or  better  still, 
Canada,  where  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
[former  mastersL 

Those  jsO'called  railroads  were  most  useful  auxiliar- 
ies in  giving  aid  to  the  Negro.  Fugitive  slave  laws 
r^avc  masters  the  right  to  jiursue  the  slaves  into  an- 
other state  and  bring  them  baek.  The  men  interested 
in  these  railways  were  men  who  felt  they  should  fear 
rather  than  man,  that  the  fugitive  slave  laws 
were  unjust  and  that  they  should  nut  be  oljcyed: 
They  were  composed  of  a  chain  of  good  men  who 
stretched  themselves  across  the  land  from  the  borders 
of  the  slave  states  all  the  way  to  Cjinada.  Many  fu- 
gitive slaves  were  thus  permitted  to  escape.  They 
were  carried  by  night  to  a  place  of  safety  and  then 
liimod    over  to  another  conductor  who  very  often 
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lid  load  up  and  convey  the  fugitives  in  a  covered 
ragon  to  the  next  !<tation.     Tbus  they  were  carried 
!>n  from  one  place  to  another.     As  soon  as  leaders 
among  the  slaves  who  refused  to  endure  hard- 
ship, the  fugitive  then  came  north.     Georgo  Williams 
says:  "Had  they  remained,  the  direful  scenes  of  St. 
Domingo  would  have  been  rc-enacied,  and  the  hot 
VTOgeful  breath  of  massacre  would  have  swept  the 
South  as  a  tornado  and  blanched  the  check  of  the 
civilized  world." 
Different  Branches.— It  would  be  ver>'  dil!icuU  to 
imcall  thcbranchtsijf  the  "Underground  Railruiid." 
They  citended  all  the  way  frum  New  Jersey  to  Illi- 
nois.    Probably  those  on  which  the  greatest  number 
was  rescued  extended  through  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
Many  local  branches  existed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

^Uiam  BtiU. — Ouc  of  the  mo^l  active  workers  in 
freeing;  skives  was  William  Still.  He  was  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  road.  Il  is  won- 
derful what  work  such  men  as  Mr.  Still  did  in  those 
days  when  opi>osition  wah  so  great.  A  ]»art  of  the 
work  that  he  has  done  is  recorded  in  "  Underground 
Railroad.'*  In  the  preface  of  this  work  Mr.  Still 
says:  "III  these  records  will  be  found  interesting  nar* 
rativcs  of  the  escajKs  of  men,  women  and  children 
^irom  the  present  House  of  Bondage;  from  cities  and 
plantations;  from  rice  swamps  and  cotton  fields;  from 
kitchens  and  mechanic  shops;  from  border  states  and 
gulf  states:  from  cruel  masters  and  mild  mastere; 
some  guided  by  the  north  star  alone,  penniless,  brav- 
ing the  perils  of  land  and  sea,  eluding  the  keen  scent 
of  the  bloodhound  as  well  as  the  more  dangerous  pur* 
suit  of  the  savage  slave-hunter;  some  from  secluded 
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dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  where  (or  months  and 
years  they  had  been  hidden  away  awaiting  the  ehance 
to  escape;  from  mountains  and  swamps,  where  inde- 
scribable sufferings  and  other  privations  had  patiently 
been  endured.  Occasionally  fugitives  came  in  boxes 
and  chests,  and  not  infrequently  some  were  secreted 
in  steamers  and  vessels,  and  in  some  instances  jour* 
neyed  hundreds  of  miles  in  skiffs.  Men  disguised  iu 
female  attire  and  women  dressed  in  the  garb  of  men 
have  under  very  trjing  circumstances  triumphed  in 
thus  making  their  way  to  freedom.  And  here  and 
there,  when  all  other  modes  of  cscajic  seemed  cut  off. 
some,  whoKe  fair  complexions  have  rendered  them 
indistinguishable  fn^m  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren, 
feeling  that  they  could  endure  the  yoke  no  longer, 
with  assumed  airs  of  importance,  such  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  sec  their  masters  show  when  trav- 
eling, have  taken  the  usual  modes  of  conveyance  and 
have  even  braved  the  most  scrutinising  inspection  of 
slave-holders,  slave-catchers,  and  car  conductors,  who 
were  ever  on  the  alert  to  catch  those  who  were  con- 
sidered base  and  white  enough  to  practice  such  decep- 
tion." >[r.  Still  says  that  the  passengers  on  the  Un- 
derground Railroad  were  generally  above  the  average 
order  of  slaves. 

Agents. — As  the  branches  of  the  railroad  were  nu- 
merous it  would  be  frnposstble  to  name  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  agents  of  the  road.  Some  of  these 
nobly  periled  their  all  for  the  freedom  of  the  op 
pressed.  Seih  Concklin  lost  hislifewhilc  endeavoring 
to  rescue  from  Alabama  slavery  the  wife  and  children 
of  Peter  Still.  S.imucl  D.  Burris.  whose  faithful  and 
heroic  scr^-icc  in  connection  with  the  underground 
railway  cost  him  imprisonment  and  inhuman  treat* 
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Indeed,  prudence  often  dictated  that  the  recipients  ON 
favors  should  not  kni>w  the  names  uf  their  helpers  and 
vice  versa,  they  did  not  desire  to  know  others.     The  ^^ 
slave  and  his  friends  could  un\y  meet  in  private  to^| 
transact  the  business  of  the  road.     AH  others  were       ' 
DUt&idcrs.     The  ri^'bt  hand  was  not  to  know  what  the 
left  hand  was  doingf.     The  safety  of  all  concerned 
called  for  still  tongues.     Kor  a  long  time  no  narratives 
were  written.     Probably  the  t>est  and  most  authentic 
of  these  thrilling  accounts  of  the  struggle  for  liberty 
re  fniinrl  in  "  Vnderground  Railroad." 

Methods  Poraned. — Different  methods  were  pursaei 
to  aid  fugitive  slaves;  some  availed  themselves  of 
steamboats,  railroads,  singe  coaches,  but  more  fre- 
quently a  more  private  method  was  resorted  to,  so  as 
to  escape  detection.  A  number  of  cases  are  reported 
where  colored  men  were  boxed  up  and  shipped  by 
express  across  the  Hue. 

WiUiam  Jonos,  from  Baltimore,  succeeded  in  having 
his  friends  box  him  up  and  ship  him  by  express  to 
Philadelphia;  for  seventeen  hours  he  was  enclosed  in 
the  box,  but  friends  at  the  Philadelphia  underground 
station  succeeded  in  getting  the  box  safely,  and  after 
time  in  sending  the  sla%x  to  Canada, 

Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  sketches  of  the  underground  railway, 
gives  a  number  of  interesting  accounts  of  escapes, 
among  which  arc  a  mother  and  daughter  who  escaped 
in  ft  box  from  Washington  to  Warsaw,  New*  York. 
With  the  aid  of  a  friend  they  secured  a  box,  put  in  it 
straw,  quills,  plenty  of  provisions  and  water,  and  their  ^i 
friend  carried  the  box  in  a  spring  wagon  to  the  North.  ^| 
This  friend,  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  efforts,  passed  ^^ 
himself  off  as  a  Yankee  clock  peddler,  and  as  he  drove 
«  Wftgon  and  good  team,  no  questioos  were  asked. 
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When  out  of  sight  of  settlements  he  would  open  the 
box  and  give  the  inmates  an  opportunity  to  walk  in 
the  night  for  exercise.  The  master  heard  of  their 
whereabouts  and  sent  slave-hunters  to  recapture  them. 
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A  HOLD  STROKE  KOH   FREEDOM. 
•     From  "CDdciKTouni!  K«ilruBit,"  by  pctnitMiuii  u(  Autliur." 

but  tie  sentiment  against  slai-erj-  was  so  strong  that 
they  were  not  permitted  to  take  theni  back. 

Henry  Box  Brown.— The  marvelous  escape  of  Henry 
Box  Brown  was  published  widely  in  papers  when  the 
■nti-slavery  agitation  was  being  carried  on.  In  point 
of  interest  his  case  is  no  more  remarkable  than  any 
other:  indeed,  he  did  not  sutFer  near  as  much  as  many. 
Ho  wa«  a  piece  of  property  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 
Mc  flr^med  to  be  n  man  of  inventive  mind,  and  knew 
(hill  it  was  no  small  task  to  escape  the  vigilance  of 
Virjfinia  ulave  hunters,  or  the  wrath  of  an  enraged 
milkier,  (or  attempting  to  escape  to  a  land  of-  liberty. 
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The  ordinar>'  niO(1e&  of  travel,  he  concluded,  might 
prove  dirastruu:«  to  his  hopes,  he  therefore  hit  upon  a 
new  invenuon,  which  was  to  have  himself  boxed  upj 
and  forwarded  to  Hhiliidelphia  by  express.  Size  oi* 
box  was  I  feel  wide,  i  feet  8  inches  deep  and  $  feet 
long.  His  food  consisted  of  a  few  small  biscuits.  He 
had  a  large  gimlet  which  he  intended  to  use  for  fresh 
air  if  necessary.  Satisfied  that  this  would  be  far  better 
than  to  remain  in  slavery,  he  entered  the  box.     Tt  was 
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From  "  L'citMi^Dunil  UatlroAil,''  br  pcnnlMlon  ot  AaUi«r> 

safely  n.%iled  up  and  hooped  with  five  hickory  hoops, 
and  addressed  by  his  friend,  James  A.  Smith,  a  shoe 
dealer,  to  Wm.  Johnson,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
marked  "This  side  up,  with  care."  It  was  twenty-six 
hours  from  the  time  he  left  Richmond  until  he  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  The  notice,  "This  side  up."  did  not 
avail,  for  the  box  was  often  roughly  handled.  For 
a  while  the  box  was  upside  down  and  he  was  on  hia-j 
head  for  miles.    The  members  of  the  vi^lance  com* 
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mittcc  of  Philadelphia  had  been  informed  that  he 
would  be  starlcd.  Oiie  of  the  conimitlee  went  to  the 
depot  at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  niorniiig  to  look 
after  the  box,  but  did  not  find  it.  The  same  afternoon 
he  received  a  telej;ram  from  Rit-hmond,  "Yuurcase  of 
goads  is  shipped  and  will  arrive  to-morrow  morning'. " 

Mr.  McKim.  who  had  been  engineering  this  under- 
taking, fuund  it  necessary  to  change  the  program,  for 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  have  the  express  bring  it 
directly  to  the  anti-slavery  office.  He  went  to  a  friend 
who  was  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  buHines.t 
who  was  read}'  to  aid  him.  This  friend,  Mr,  Davis, 
knew  all  the  Adams  Express  drivcrSi,  and  it  was  left  to 
him  to  pay  a  trusty  man  $5  in  gold  to  go  next  morn- 
ing and  bring  the  box  directly  to  the  unti-slavery  office. 

Those  present  to  behold  the  resurrection  were  J.  M- 
McKim,  Professor  C.  D.  Cleveland.  Lewis  Thompson, 
and  Wm.  Still.  The  box  was  taken  into  the  office. 
When  the  door  had  been  safely  locked,  Mr.  McKim 
rapped  quietly  on  the  Hd  of  the  tnix  and  called  out  "All 
right."  Instantly  came  the  answer  from  within,  "All 
right,  sir."  Saw  and  hatchet  soon  removed  the  five 
hickor>'  hoops  and  raised  the  lid  of  the  box.  Rising  up 
in  his  box.  Brown  reached  out  his  hand,  saying.  "How 
do  you  do,  gentlemen."  He  was  abont  as  wet  as  if  he 
had  come  up  out  of  the  Delaware.  He  first  sang  the 
psalm  beginning  with  these  Words;  "I  waited  patiently 
for  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  my  prayer."  At  the  borne 
of  Lucrctia  Mott  he  received  a  cordial  reception,  and 
was  entertained  for  some  time,  when  he  went  to  Boston. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking  encouraged  Smith, 
who  had  nailed  him  up  in  the  box.  to  render  similar 
ser\'ice  to  two  other  young  bondmen.  But.  unfortun- 
ately, in  this  attempt  the  undertajcing  proved  a  failure. . 
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The  yonng  men,  after  being  duly  expressed  and  some 
distance  on  the  road,  were,  through  the  agency  of  the 
telegraph,  betrayed,  and  the  heruie  young  fugitives 
were  taken  £rom  the  box  and  dragged  back  to  helpless 
bondage.  Smith  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
seven  years  in  a  Richmond  penitentiary.     He  lost  ail 
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CHAKITY  STILL. 

Whu  Twice  Kscape<l  from  Slavery. 

!l!s  property,  wa-t  rcfu-wd  witnesses  on  his  trial,  and  for 

five  lony  months,  in  hot  wciilhcr,  he  was  kept  heavily 

chained  in  a  cell  4x8  feet  in  dimensions.     Mr.  Smith 

id,  by  his.  efforts,  aided  many  to  gain  their  liberty. 

le  received  fire  stabs  aimed  at  his  heart  by  a  bribed 

assassin.     But  all  these  things  did  not  move  him  from 

119  purpose.     After  his  release  he  went  North  and  was 

inited  in  marriage  at  Philadelphia  to  a  lady  who  had 

remained  faithful  to  him  through  aJl  his  sufferings. 

*TWfnn^fr  Smith,  in  her  autobiography,  tells  how  her 
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foUwr assisted ranAwax sUvcs.    "Onr house, "she saj% 
i^'Wns  one  of  the  mnin  sutioos  of  the    underground 
nIhnT.      Sir  {kthcr  took  the  Baltimore  Weekly  San 
ncvrspificr.  ihai  aJwavs.hadad\-ertisements  of  runaway 
»!•«-«$.     These  vrooJit  be  directed  by  their  friends  to 
ottr  bouse  and  we  troitld  ASsUt  them  on  their  way  to 
tibertf.     Excitement  ran  Tcxy  hisrh.  and  we  bad  to  be 
irtry  discrtet  in  order  not  to  attract  sospicion.     My 
Uther  «ras  wntcbed  closely,  as  be  was  suspected  of 
•Mine  »U««&     After  working  all  day  in  the  harvest 
fieM  be  mmid  come  iKune  at  night,  sleep  about  two 
hours   then  start  at  midnight  and  walk  fifteen  or 
tWVDty  miles  and  carry  ft  poor  slave  to  a  place  of 
•ecuhtr.  sometimes  a  mother  and  child,  sometimes 
a  man  and  wife,  then  get  home  j«s(  before  day.  Thus  he 
nitkhv  tim«rs  bfttted  sospieioa,  and  never  but  once  was 
there  a  poor  slaw  taken  from  my  father's  hands,  and  if 
that  man  had  told  the  truth  be  would  have  been  saved. 
"t>iie  week  the  papers  wi»re  fnl!  of  notices  of  a  slave 
who  had  run  away.     A  hcavj-  inward  was  offered,  a 
nimiU-rof  men  to  our  neighborhood  dcterimocd  to  get 
the  reward  if  iwssiblc.     They  suspected  our  home  as  a 
pUc«  of  Mfcly  for  the  poor  sliT*.    We  bad  concealed 
the  |mor  tctlow  (or  «lx>ot  two  weeks,  as  there  was  no 
piiMihIv  •.'hrtu^x*  for  father  or  anyone  else  to  get  him 
■way,  no  t-Kwely  were  we  watched     One  day  four  men 
t*m*>  rill  tiorsetMck.     As  father  saw  them  he  called  to 
mother  that  foor  men  were  coming.     He  met  them 
ivu\  ilioy  drmnndud  of  him  to  know  whether  he  had  a 
iiii;M«'r   there.     Father  said.  'If  I  tel!  >*oa  1  haw  not 
yim  won't  )>clii*ve  me.  if  I  tell  tou  I  hare  it  will  not 
latlify  ytm,  »»  nfiircH  for  yourself. '    Mother  had  in  the 
in«anllnit>  cumealcd  him  between  the  cords  and  the 
ilrww  lick,    The  men  searched  the  house,  looked  under 
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the  bed,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  he  was  not  there ; 
thus  we  succeeded   in  saving  him  from  slavery," 

WlUiam  and  Ellen  Or&ft  were  slaves  in  the  state  of , 
Geori^ia.  The  de&ire  to  become  free  became  so  strooE^ 
that  they  commenced  planning  to  escape.  Ellen,  being 
fair,  would  pa&s  tor  a  white  man,  and  was  to  act  the  part 
of  master,  while  William  was  to  be  the  servant  She 
dressed  in  a  fashionable  suit  of  male  attire,  and  was  to 
pass  as  a  young  planter.  But  EUcn  was  btardltss. 
After  mature  reflection  her  face  was  muffled  up  as: 
though  the  young  planter  was  suffering  from  a  face  or 
toothache.  In  order  to  prevent  the  method  of  register- 
ing at  hotels,  BUcn  put  her  right  arm  in  a  sling,  pat  on 
green  spectacles,  and  prt-tcndcd  to  fce  very  hard  of 
hearing  and  dependent  up<m  the  faithful  >;ervant. 

Ellen,  disguised  as  a  young  planter,  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  her*iclf  subject  to  her  ail- 
ments and  put  on  the  air  of  superiority.  The  servant 
was  always  ready  to  explain  in  case  of  inquir)'.  They 
stopped  at  first-class  hotels  in  Charleston,  Richmond 
and  Baltimore,  and  arrived  safely  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  rheumatism  disappeared,  her  right  arm  was 
unslung,  her  toothache  was  gone,  the  beardless  face  was 
uoinuflled,  the  deaf  heard  and  spoke,  the  blind  saw. 
The  strain  on  Ellen's  nerves,  however,  had  tried  her 
severely,  and  she  was  physically  prostrated  for  some 
time.  Her  hu.iband,  William,  was  thoroughly  colored, 
and  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  good  manners, 
and  full  of  pluck.  They  were  sent  to  Boston,  where 
they  lived  happily  imtil  the  fugitive  slave  law  was 
passed.  Then  slave  hunters  from  Macon,  Georgia, 
were  soon  on  their  track,  but  the  sj-mpalhy  of  friends 
in  Boston  would  not  permit  their  being  returned  to 
Georgia.     It  was,  however,  considered  best  for  ihein 
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10  seek  a  coantry  where  they  would  not  be  in  daily 
fear  of  slave  capturcrs,  backed  by  the  United  States 
Governinent  They  were  therefore  sent  by  their 
friends  to  Great  Britain. 

Id  England  the  Crafts  were  highly  respected.  After 
the  emancipation  they  returned  to  the  United  States 
with  two  children,  and,  after  \'Isiting  Boston  and 
ncighburin^  places,  William  purchased  a  plantation 
near  Savannah,  and  is  living  there  with  his  family. 

Emancipators  Tried. — Those  vcho  aided  slaves  in 
their  struggle  for  liberty  were  often  tried  and  impris- 
oned. Many  of  Ihem  lost  all  of  their  property  and 
suEEcrcd  much  from  the  hands  of  slave  dealers. 

Seth  Concklin's  noble  and  daring  spiiit  induced  him 
to  put  forth  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  redeem  a 
family  of  slaves.  He  learned  to  know  Peter  Still  and 
found  that  his  wife  and  children  were  still  in  Alabama 
in  bondage.  After  considering  the  hazardous  under- 
talcing,  he  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
wife  and  children  of  Peter  Still  to  the  North.  He  went 
South,  laid  his  plans  well,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  family  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  his  skiff, 
then  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot.  They  at  last 
reached  Vincennes,  Indiana.  By  this  time  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  runaway  slaves  had  spread  all  over  the 
country,  and  at  Vinccnncs  they  were  arrested  and 
taken  South  to  their  former  owner. 

Imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  these  enslaved  ones, 
who,  after  having  endured  so  many  hardships  and  pain, 
so  near  to  freedom's  territory,  were  caught  and  returned 
to  slavcrj".  Scth  Concklin  was  brutally  murdered  on 
th6  way  south. 

Thus  we  might  give  numerous  cases  where  slaves 
Vrere  secreted  for  months  and  endured  the  greatest 
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hardships  and  were  willing  rather  to  meet  death  than 
to  remain  in  slavery.  Several  girls  made  their  escape 
ia  male  attire,  some  secreted  themselves  in  woods. 
traveling  at  night.  Others  succeeded  in  having  friends 
hide  them  in  steamers  but  the  underground  railroad, 
with  all  its  stations  and  wcll-planncd  schemes,  sue-, 
cccded  often  in  defeating  the  plans  of  the  slave  hunt^ 
ers.  As  soon  as  a  slave  ran  away  papers  were  filled 
with  advertisements  and  rewards  were  offered  for  their'' 
rettim.  In  this  vray  many  were  looking  for  slaves  so 
as  to  secure  the  rewards,  making  the  escape  of  some 
more  difficult.  One  cannot  read  such  books  as  "The 
Underground  Railroad,  by  Wm.  Still,"  or  the  story  of 
Peter  StiU,  the  kidnapped  and  the  ransomed,  withou) 
sincere  thankfulness  that  slavery  is  ended,  and  that 
man  is  a  man  without  respect  to  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Slave  Population. — In  1800  the  sl.ivc  population  was 
over  900,000;  in  it^io  it  had  reached  about  1,000,000; 
in  1840  it  was  estimated  to  be  about  2,500,000;  and  in 
1850  it  was  about  5,000,000.  In  i860  the  aggregate 
Negro  iKipulation  in  the  United  States  was  about 
4,500,000.  of  which  about  4, 000, 000  were  slaves.  rCearly 
S,ooo,ooo  of  the  slaves  were  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
South.  Southern  prosperity  depended  upon  the  prod- 
uct of  slave  labor,  which  amounted  to  about  $i40,ooo,- 
000  per  year,  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  Civil 
War,  whicK  commenced  in  tiffii,  was  destined  to  Bhakc_ 
the  very  foundation  of  Southern  ei\*ilization.  WhiU 
both  North  and  South  attempted  to  keep  the  real 
cause  of  the  war  in  the  background  the  maxim,  "No 
question  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right,"  assertc 
itself  here,  and  no  real  progress  was  made  in  the  Wi 
until  the  Northern  leaders  acknowledged  slavery  as  the  _ 
issne,  and  met  the  question  direct  by  freeing  all  slaves 
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TKF.    NEGKU    l^    TKC   CIVll,    WAR. 

The  part  enacted  bj-  Negro  troops  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  i»  the  romance  of  North  American  history. 

Number  Enrolled.— The  records  of  the  war  depart- 
ment show  ihat  there  were  178,595  colored  men  regu- 
larly enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
rebeUion  who  by  their  good  conduct  established  a 
commendable  record  and  did  efficient  service  in  camp, 
fortress  and  field.  The  first  cuUstmeut  of  Negroes  was 
by  Gen.  Hunter  in  the  Department  of  the  South  in 
June,  1863.  It  was  made  without  the  authority  of  the 
War  Department  and  was  due  to  an  emcrf;cncy.  Gen. 
Hunter  needed  men. 

Ready  for  Enlistment.— At  the  sound  of  the  tocsin 
at  the  North  the  Negro  waiter,  barber,  cook,  groom, 
porter,  boot-black,  and  laborer,  stood  ready  at  the 
enlisting  office ;  although  the  rccniiling  officer  refused 
to  take  his  name  he  waited  patiently  for  the  prejudice 
to  be  removed,  waited  two  long  years  before  the  door 
was  opened,  but  even  then  he  did  not  hesitate  but 
walked  in.  and  with  what  effect  the  world  knows. 

Opposition  to  Enlistment. — From  die  beginning 
there  was  great  opjKwition  to  enlisting  the  Negro  in 
the  army.  The  Northerners  even  went  so  far  as  to 
return  runaway  Negroes  to  their  owners,  while  the 
South  kept  the  Negro  on  the  plantation.  The  Confed- 
erates, however,  found  it  no  easy  task  to  watch  the 
Negro  and  the  Yankee  too;  their  attention  could  be 
given  to  but  one  at  a  time;  as  a  slave  expressed  it. 


"When  Marsa  watch  the  Yankee,  nl^:er  go — when 
Marsa  watch  the  nigger,  Yankee  come." 

Objections.— The  "New  York  Times,*'  of  February 
10,1863, in  an  cditarial  summed  up  the  objections  to  en- 
listing the  N'egroes  as  follows;  "First,  that  the  Negroes 
will  not  fight.  Scconil,  it  is  said  that  the  whites  will 
not  fight  with  them.  Third,  that  the  prejudice  against 
them  is  so  strong  that  our  citizens  will  not  enlist  or 
will  quit  the  service  if  compelled  to  fight  by  their  side, 
and  thus  wc  shall  lose  two  white  soldiers  for  one  black 
one  thai  wc  gain.  Fourth,  it  is  said  that  wc  shall  get 
no  Negroes — or  not  enough  to  be  of  any  service. 
In  the  free  states  very  few  will  volunteer,  and  in  the 
slave  states  wc  can  get  but  few  because  the  rebels  will 
push  them  southward  as  fast  as  wc  advance  upon  them. 
Fifth,  the  use  of  the  Xcgrocs  will  exasperate  the  South. 
We  presume  it  will — but  so  will  any  other  scheme  we 
may  ad<ipt  which  is  warlike  and  effective  in  its  charac- 
ter and  results.  Wc  are  not  ready  with  Mr.  Vallandin- 
ham,  to  advocate  immt'diaie  and  uncundilional  peace! 
The  best  thing  wc  can  do  is  to  possess  ourselves  in 
patience  while  the  experiment  is  being  tried." 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  generals  in  the  army  acted  on  the 
theory,  "This  is  a  white  man's  war,  and  ihc  Negro  has 
no  lot  or  ]>art  in  it*' 

They  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  slavery 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  and  hence  held  to  the 
principal  that  all  runaway  slaves  must  be  returned  to 
their  owners  by  the  L'nion  army. 

OoD«ral  Hunter.— To  General  David  Hunter,  com- 
nanding  the  army  in  the  South,  is  given  the  honor  of 
DrgAnixing  the  first  southern  colored  regiment  He 
OOold  not  get  white  recruits  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
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multitude  of  able-bodied  Negroes  who  were  idle,  but 
aoxious  to  serve  as  soldiers.  In  advance  o(  public 
opioioQ  be  or^ni&ed  a  regiment  aod  was  called  to 
account  for  it  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  lie  replied 
that  he  had  instructions  to  employ  all  loyal  perwms  in 
defense  of  the  Union  and  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  and  hence  was  not  limited  as  to  color.  He 
informed  the  secretary  that  loyal  slaves  evcrj'whcrc 
remained  on  their  plantations  to  welcome  them,  aid 
Lhcm,  supply  the  army  with  food  and  information,  and 
since  they  were  the  only  men  who  were  loyal,  he  had 
organized  them  into  a  rcyfiment  and  appointed  ofiiccrs 
to  drill  them.  He  closed  with  these  words:  "The 
eitperiment  of  arming  the  blacks,  so  far  as  I  have 
made,  has  been  a  complete  and  even  mar\'t:lous  sue* 
cess.  They  are  sober,  docile,  attentive  and  enthusias- 
tic; displaying  great  natural  capacities  for  acquiring 
the  duties  of  the  soldier.  They  arc  eager,  beyond  all 
things,  to  take  the  6cld  and  be  led  into  action;  and  it 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  officers  who  have 
charge  of  them  that  in  the  peculiarities  of  this  climate 
and  country  they  will  prove  invaluable  auxiliaries.'* 

Mr.  Wyckliff  created  a  scene  in  the  house  by  de- 
nouncing General  Hunter  and  declaring  that  theenljst- 
ments  of  Negroes  was  an  insult  to  every  white  soldier 
in  the  army.  XeverthclcBsCongrciiBauthorixcdthc  Pres- 
ident  to  enlist  "persons  of  African  descent,"  but  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  used  as  lalxirers  in  the  camps 
and  forts,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  bear  arms. 

After  a  Year. — Towards  the  close  of  i&6x  the  war 
clouds  were  still  growing  thicker.  The  Union  army 
had  won  few  victories ;  the  Northern  troops  had  to  fight 
in  a  tropical  climate,  the  forces  of  nature  and  an  arro- 
gant, jubilant  and  victorious  enemy,  but  in  the  face  of 
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all  these  discouraging  features  the  President  still  held 
to  his  views  of  mansging  the  war  without  bringiug  the 
subject  of  slavery  to  the  front.  In  reply  to  a  deputa- 
tion of  gentlemen  from  Chicago,  who  urged  a  more 
vigorous  policy  of  emancipation,  the  President  denied 
the  request  and  staled;  "The  subject  is  difli cult  and 
good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance:  The  other  day, 
four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  from  New 
York  called  as  a  dclgation  on  business  connected  with 
the  war;  but  before  leaving  two  of  them  earnestly  be- 
sought nic  to  proclaim  general  emancipation,  upon 
which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them.  You  know 
also  that  the  last  svssiun  uf  Confess  had  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  anti-slavery  men,  yet  they  could  not  unite  upon 
this  policy.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  religious  people. 
Why,  the  rebel  soliders  are  praying  with  a  great  deal 
more  eamestness,  I  fear,  than  our  own  troops,  and 
expecting  God  to  favor  their  side;  for  one  of  our 
st)ldicrs,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  told  Senator 
Wilson  a  few  days  since  that  he  met  nothing  so  discour- 
aging as  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  prayers  of  those 
he  was  among." 

He  admitted  that  slavery  was  at  the  root  of  the 
rebellion,  but  wa.s  not  willing  to  act,  but  just  nine  days 
from  that  time  when  he  thought  a  proclamation  not 
warranted  and  ini  practicable,  he  issued  his  first  Emand* 
pation  Proclaniatiun. 

Fnblic  Opiiuon  Ohanf^es. — When  the  Union  men 
began  to  see  the  worth  of  the  Negro  to  the  Confederate 
army  in  throwing  up  breastworks  that  were  often 
almost  impregnable,  they  began  to  complain  that  the 
Negro  with  his  pick  and  spade  was  a  greater  hindrance 
to  their  progress  than  the  cannon  ball  of  the  enemy; 
slowly  but  surely  public  opinion  changed.     Congresai 
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prohibited  the  surrender  of  the  Negroes  to  the  rebels, 
the  President  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation 
and  the  Negroes  were  rapidly  enlisted. 

In  the  Union  Ranks.— Charles  Sumner  says:  "Those 
who  have  dcclaimctl  loudest  against  the  employment  of 
Negro  tnx>ps  have  shown  a  lamentable  amount  of 
ignorance,  and  an  equally  lamentable  lack  of  common 
sense.  They  know  as  little  of  the  military  historj'  and 
martial  qualities  of  the  African  race  as  they  do  of  their 
own  duties  as  commanders.  All  distin^ishcd  generals 
of  modem  times  who  have  had  opportunity  to  use 
Negro  soldiers  have  uniformly  applauded  their  subor- 
dination, braver}',  and  power  of  endurance.  Washing- 
ton tiolicitird  the  military  8cr\'ices  of  Xcgrot-s  in  the 
Revolution,  and  rcw^trdcd  them.  Jackson  did  the  .-iame 
in  the  War  of  iSii.  irndcr  l>oth  these  great  captains 
the  Neyro  troops  fought  so  well  that  they  received 
HHRlintcd  praise." 

Confederate  Measures.— The  enlistment  of  Negroes 
in  the  Northern  army  changed  the  policy  of  the  South, 
and  puhhc  opinion,  now  so  strongly  endorsed  in  the 
North,  affected  the  rebels,  who  soon  passed  a  measure 
fur  arming  aoo.ooo  Negmes  themselves^ 

In  the  NaTy.—ln  the  navy  a  different  course  was 
pursued  frtmi  the  first.  Negroes  were  readily  accepted 
till  .ili'iig  (he  I'oastAon  board  the  war  vessels,  this  being 
nti  ili'parlure  from  lh«  regular  and  established  practice 
In  the  Hcrvice, 

Offlotftl  Antboiity.— General  Rufus  Saxon  was  the 
fJr"t  iiirutr  lo  riii-ivc  oflicial  authority  to  enlist  Negroes 
ttH  mjldicm  On  the  >6th  of  August,  iS6j,  the  Secne- 
tary  *>t  W'ur  nrdrrcd  him  to  proceed  to  the  Department 
ti(  the  SuuiU  at ut  organise  Sioo^  troops  of  "African 
(iHtieunt,"  which  were  to  be  designated  for  service  in 
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garrisons  not  in  dnnfj^r  of  attack  by  the  enemy,  to 
relievt;  white  regiments  whose  terms  of  enlistment  had 
expired.  Tim  one  of  General  Saxon's  first  acts  after 
recruiting  a  regiment  was  to  send  it  on  a  foraging 
expedition  into  the  enemy's  cuimtry.  The  result  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  colored  men  proved  to  be 
remarkably  good  foragers,  and  brought  in  more  sup- 
plies than  three  times  the  number  of  white  men  could 
have  secured. 

Eecruiting  Offices. — Recruiting  stations  were  estab- 
lished throughout  ihe  South,  and  officers  were  sent  out 
to  enlist  slaves.  In  these  journeys  through  the  country 
officers  often  met  with  strange  experiences.  Kecruits 
were  taken  wherever  found,  and  as  their  earthly  pos- 
sessions usually  consisted  of  but  what  they  wore  upon 
their  backs,  they  required  no  time  to  settle  their 
affairs.  The  laborer  in  the  field  would  lay  down  his 
hoc,  or  leave  his  plow,  and  march  away  with  the 
guard.  On  one  occasion  a  large  plantation  was  visited 
and  the  proprietor  asked  to  call  in  his  slaves;  he  com- 
plied, and  when  they  wore  asked  if  they  wished  to 
enlist  replied  that  Ihey  did,  and  fell  into  the  ranks 
with  the  guard.  As  they  started  away  the  old  man 
turned  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said:  "Will  you 
take  them  all?  Here  I  am  an  old  man;  I  cannot  work; 
my  crops  are  ungathered,  my  Negroes  have  all  enlisted 
or  run  away,  and  what  am  I  to  do?"  Several  recruit- 
ing officers  were  tarred  and  feathered  and  others  were 
sfaoL  Several  officers  were  dismissed  from  the  army 
for  refusing  to  command  Negro  troops ;  others  lesigned 
in  preference  to  doing  so. 

Indignation.— Although  the  Confederates  anticipated 
the  Federal  government  in  the  emploj-mcot  of  Negroes 
as  military  forces,  they  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  indig- 
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meat  that  declared  that  they  should  receive  the  same 
pay  and  allowances  as  the  white  men.  In  definite 
terms,  Con^tcss  and  the  War  Department  was  de- 
nounced as  the  enemy  of  the  Xegro  in  ihis  discrimina- 
tion. All  honor  to  the  Fifty-fourth  colored  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  that  refused  to  receive  the  $7.00  per 
month  until  the  authorities  were  driven  to  give  equal 
pay  to  Xegroes  and  whiles. 

General  Batler. — Xoarly  all  the  generals  of  the  army 
opposed  the  enlistment  of  the  Negro.  General  Phelps, 
stationed  at  Louisiana,  made  a  bold  fight  for  the 
Negro,  and  attempted  to  enlist  them  in  and  around 
New  Orleans,  but  being  so  strongly  opposed  by  General 
Butler,  he  was  forced  to  resign  and  return  to  his  home. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Xorth  seemed  to  admit  the 
right  of  the  South  to  hold  slaves.  That  General  Butler 
afterwards  entirely  changed  his  opinion  is  seen  by  his 
speech  on  the  ficKir  of  Congress,  when  he  said:  "It 
became  my  painful  duty,  sir,  to  follow  in  the  trade  of 
the  charging  column,  and  thi;rc,  in  a  space  not  wider 
than  the  clerk's  desk,  and  three  hundred  yards  long, 
lay  the  dead  bodies  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-thTcc  of 
my  colored  comrades,  slain  in  the  defense  of  their 
country,  who  laid  down  their  li\*es  to  uphold  its  flag 
and  its  honor  as  a  willing  sacrifice ;  and  as  I  rode  along 

long  thera,  guiding  my  horse  this  way  and  thai  way 

Bt  he  should  profane  Svith  his  hoofs  what  seemed  to 
me  the  sacred  dead,  and  as  I  looked  on  their  bronzed 
faces  upturned  in  the  shining  sun  as  if  in  mute  appeal 
against  the  wrongs  of  the  country  for  which  they  had 
given  their  lives,  and  whose  flag  had  only  been  to  them 
a  Ragof  strii>cson  which  no  star  of  glory  had  ever  shone 
for  them— feeling  I  had  wronged  them  in  the  past,  and 
believing  what  was  the  future  of  my  country  to  them 
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— among  my  dead  comnidcs  there  I  swore  myself  a 
solemn  oatli:  'May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning, 
and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I 
ever  fail  to  defend  the  rights  of  those  men  who  have 

Iven  their  blood  for  me  and  my  eountry  this  day,  and 
for  their  race  forever;'  and,  God  helping  me,  I  will 
keep  this  oath." 

President  Lincoln,  when  urged  by  Dr.  Patton,  of 
Chicago,  to  press  the  Negro  into  service  said:  "If 
wo  were  to  arm  Ihcni,  I  fear  that  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  arms  would  be  in  the  hands  of  tho  rebels." 

In  Cottgrest. — In  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  to  raise 
and  equip  150,000  soldiers  of  African  descent.  Colonel 
T.  liigginson  now  watched  the  acts  of  Congress  and 

ccndcd  the  St.  John's  river  in  Florida  and  captured 
(acksonvillc,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  white 
Union  troops. 

The  New  York  Tribune  said:  "Drunkenness,  the 
bane  of  our  army,  does  not  exist  among  our  black 
troops."  "Nor  have  I  yet  discovei-ed  the  slightest 
ground  of  iiifi-riority  to  white  troops. " 

Prejadice  Broken  Dowtl— The  bravery  and  ckccI- 
Icncc  of  the  Xcgro  in  the  battlefield  soon  broke  down 
prejudices  against  the  Negro  on  the  part  of  the  white 
officers,  and  it  was  not  long  before  100,000  Negmes 
were  found  in  the  Union  ranks. 

Colonel  Shaw. — Colonel  flhaw  commanded  tbe  Rni 
colored  regiment  organized  in  the  free  states,  the 
Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  this  regiment 
that  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  attempt  to 
take  Fort  Wagner.  After  making  a  forced  effort  and 
march  for  a  day  and  a  night,  through  swamps  and 
drenching  rains,  without  food  or  rest,  hungry  and 
fatigued  they  reached  General  Strong's  headquarters  on 
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that  memorable  monuDg.  just  as  tber  were  forming 
into  line  of  battle.  Colooel  Shaw  made  a  thnltinv^ 
patriotic  speecb  to  his  men,  an<t  after  a  most  desperate 
and  gallant  Hglit,  succeeded  in  planting  tbe  rtgimenta] 
flag  on  the  works.  The  Xegro  color  beaxvr,  John  Wall, 
wm»  killed.  But  Wm.  H.  Camejr  seised  it,  and,  after 
receiving  several  wounds,  one  of  which  mailed  bis 
arm,  brought  the  ilag  to  the  standard  whh  his  own 
blood  on  it  and  shouted,  "Bojrs;  the  oM  fiag  never 
touched  the  groond." 

Fcrt  Wagner.— M-  Sl  LinleSeld,  in  writing  of  Fort 
Wagner  fays:  "Sergeant  W.  H.  Camev,  Company  C, 
writes  he  was  with  the  first  battatioo,  which  was  is 
the  advance  of  the  storming  column.  He  received  ihe 
regimental  colors,  pressed  forward  to  the  fnmt  rank, 
near  the  colonel,  who  was  leading  the  men  over  the 
ditch.  lie  aays,  as  they  ascended  the  wall  of  the  fort, 
the  ranks  were  full,  but  as  aooo  as  they  reached  the  top 
'they  melted  away*  befare  the  enemy's  fire  'almost 
instanily. '  He  received  a  severe  woond  in  the  thigli, 
but  fell  npon  his  knees.  He  planted  the  flag  upon  the 
parapet,  Uy  down  on  the  outer  slc^.  that  be  might 
get  as  much  shelter  as  poesible:  there  he  remained  for 
over  an  hour,  till  the  second  brigade  came  np.  He 
kept  the  ct>1on  flying  until  the  second  conflict  was 
tndhKl  \rhen  oar  tones  retired  he  foUomd,  creeptag 
Upon  un«  knee,  stfll  holding  ap  the  Sag.  It  was  thns 
\^M  Sf  iv»*m  Carney  came  frvira  the  field,  having  held 
|lu  ver  the  wstis  of  Fort  Wagner 

\\\\  '  nflk't  of  the  two  bngndes*  and 

Uavli^  iv.^uvaI  ^wm  wiy  seven?  ^lPo^lnd^  ear  m  the 
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"When  he  entered  the   6eld   hospital,   «ben 
wounded  comrades  were  being  brought  in,  they  che 
him  And  the  colors.     Though  nearly  exhausted  with 
the  loss  of  lilood,  he  said:     'Boys,  the  old  flag  nei-er 
touched  the  ground. '    Of  him  as  a  maD  and  soldier  I 
n  sjK-ak  in  the  highest  tenns  of  praise.  '* 
HiiliksD  Bend.— "Tauntingly  it  has  been  said  that 

Negroes  won't  figbt     Who  say  it,  and  who  but  a 

dastard  and  brute  will  dare  to  say  it,  when  the  battl^^H 

of  Millikcn's  Bend  finds  its  place  among  the  heroio^^ 

deeds  of  this  war?    This  battle  has  significance.     It 

deoaonstratcd  tho  fact  that  the  freed  slaves  will  Bght." 

General  Grant  says  of  Milliken  Bend:    "This  was 

ic  first  important  engagement  of  the  war  in  which 

colored  troops  were  under  fire.     These  men  were  very 

raw,  perhaps  all  had  been  enlisted  since  the  beginning 

of  the  siege,  but  they  behaved  well." 

First  Oolored  Regiment. — The  first  colored  regiment 

sed  in  New  Orleans  under   General   Butler,  after 

lining  in  eamp  for  about  six  months,  were  quite 

icicnt  in  the  use  of  arms.       It  wa.s  then  ordered  to 

sport  to  General  Dwight.     Its  commanding  officer, 

tColonel  Stafford,  was  disabled,  and  was  not  permitted 

to  go  with  the  regiment.    Before  the  regiment  left  the 

^^officers  asiscmbled  at  the  quarters  of  Colonel  Stafford. 

^fc'he  colored  guarcd  marched  up  to  receive  the  rcgi- 

^^bental  tlags.     Colonel  StafTurtl  made  a  speech  full  of 

P^patriotism    and    feeling,   and   concluded    by  saying: 

"Colored  guard,  protect,  defend,  die  for  it,  but  do  not 

surrender  these  flags."     The  reply  of   the  sergeant 

was,  "Colonel,  I  will  bring  back  these  Colors  to  you  in 

honor,  or  report  to  God  the  reason  why." 

Port  Hudson. — At  Port  Hudson,  "the  deeds  of  hero- 
ism performed  by  these  colored  men  were  such  as  th* 
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proudest  white  men  might  emulate.  Their  colors  were 
lorn  to  pieces  by  shot,  and  literally  bespattered  by 
blood  and  brains.  The  color-sergeant  of  the  First 
Louisiana,  on  being  mortally  wounded,  hugged  the 
colors  to  his  breast,  when  a  struggle  ensued  between 
the  two  color -corporals  on  each  side  of  hira  as  to  who 
should  have  the  honor  of  bearing  the  sacred  standard, 
and  during  this  generous  contention  one  was  seriously 
wounded.  One  black  lieutenant  actually  mounted  the 
eneray'.s  works  three  or  four  times^  and  in  one  charge 
the  assaulting  party  came  within  fifty  paces  of  them. 
Indeed,  if  only  ordinarily  supported  by  artillery  and 
reserve,  no  one  can  convince  us  that  they  would  not 
have  opened  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  works. 

"Cftptain  OaUioQX,  of  the  First  Louisiana,  a  man  so 
black  that  he  actually  prided  himself  on  his  blackness, 
died  the  death  of  a  hero,  leading  on  his  men  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  One  poor  wounded  fellow  came 
along  with  his  arm  shattered  by  a  shell,  and  jauntily 
swinging  it  with  the  other,  as  he  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine:  'Massa.  guess  I  can  fight  no  more.'  I  was  with 
one  of  the  captains,  looking  after  tlie  wounded  goingto 
the  rear  of  the  hospital,  when  we  met  one  limping 
towards  the  front.  On  being  asked  where  he  was 
going,  he  said:  *I  have  been  shot  bud  in  the  leg,  cap- 
lain,  and  dey  want  me  to  go  to  the  liuspital,  but  I  guess 
I  can  gib  'era  some  more  yet. '  I  could  go  on  lilting 
your  columns  with  startling  facts  of  this  kind,  but  I 
hope  I  have  told  enough  to  prove  that  we  can  hereafter 
rely  upon  black  arms  as  well  as  white  in  crushing  this 
infernal  rebellion.  I  long  ago  told  you  there  was  an 
army  of  350,000  men  ready  to  leap  forward  in  defense 
of  freedom  at  the  first  call.  You  know  where  to  find 
tbcm  and  what  they  are  worth. " 
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tfasAgs  were,  wis  iH  bat  iapaaAle.  i&eae 
'  Ckoogli  Indlj- cnt  op.  are  J<3I  «■  t^id 
iBpMMOD  ICD  times  liotter  faoK  Aa 
Mood.     Who  knows  bst  &>£  k  it  a 
llul)  fint  pUat  tbc  suadAM  oi  Ac 
doMBed  ranpartx  of  ^ort  Hwdnn.  ~ 

latUIItoitoljftTallir.— In—w-i^ig, tsof 

Um  MlMiMippJ  Tslkj  tbe  colored  «ftfias«CK  &ir  them- 
•ctvc*  lastiof  s^lorf  and  guides  ^fiaiamm  £tom  tlie 
,  ofAucn  and  men  of  white  irr^asdsitXB^ 

fbe  Bftttle  of  Wilsou't  Wfeail— Tte  toBamiHgac- 

I  Wttfil  U givcfi :   "At  fint  UK^btncediere^aatttt 

t«fl     The  woods  were  nddkd  witk  baDecs;  ibut  dead 

IH»d  W'rtindcd  of  the  rebels  were  taiktm  mwax  froQ  tins 

|Min  '//  tb«  ftel'l,  bat  I  am  infonsed  br  one  atrimutued 

|/(  f  iKljfe,  and  who  went  over  tbe  fields  today,  tkat  frooi 

thir  pufiU  fit  blood  and  other  erideaoes,  tbe  loss  most 

havo  b««n  ievere.     Piodiog  that  tbe  left  could  not  be 

httfk*n.  Fito>Hugh  Lcehorledhiscanlry — dtoaonated 

^4  »mrM — tipvn  the  h£bL     Steadily  they  came  on, 

'fUtruction,  throttEb  clashing,  past  abattis 

-   -r-nng.     Here  ooeof  the  adranta^es  of  the 

.;it   wfl*    made    appaieot      Ther  obered 

.  fKl  bided  their  tiaie.     When  weU  tmgled  in 

(rrx   wnviil*  Iba  death  warraDt.  "Fire."  went  fbrtlL 

Nvtfriwfn  aftlvalry  qnaflcd  before  Northern  balls,  tlx»eh 

fl#wl  lyjr  Kwjfro  hand&     Volley  after  wiUcy  was  rained 

Ib«  Mptf  k/r  by  the  inferior  race,  and  the  chivalry 

and  irui4  Xt>  ran. " 

F<t<Mblff< — TbU  wa*  a  stronghold  of  the  Confcd- 

'to  diftV^dife  them  tons  of  powder  were  boried 

'  their  Uoea.     It  was  to  be  exploded  and  in  the  cost- 

II  cDofuMon  in  the  Confederate  ranks  a  diarse 
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was  to  be  made  and  capture  their  forces.  Four  thou* 
sand  four  hundred  Ncifro  braves  were  on  hand  to  do 
this  work.  The  refusal  to  allow  thein  to  do  so,  many 
believe,  lost  the  day  to  the  Union  army.  Ah!  but  the 
black  braves  that  day  |)roved  that  they  wert  willing  to 
fight,  bleed  and  die  for  their  kindred  iu  chains  so 
cruelly  forged.  Dlaclc  men  fell  on  the  very  parapet  of 
the  enemy's  works,  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  tlieir 
white  antajronists.  The  soil  was  saturated  in  the 
blood  of  the  colored  valiants.  When  Petersburg  did 
fall  into  Federal  hands,  and  Richmond  followed  later, 
Negro  soldiers  were  among  the  first  to  enter  the  field 
and  claim  these  cities  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  g;ov- 
enimcnL  Close  on  the  fall  of  these  Omfcderatc  cities 
Ix:e  surrendered  at  Apjiomatox  under  the  shade  of  the 
old  apple  tree.  Thus  ended  the  war,  leanng  our  brave 
bhiek  heroes  covered  with  glory  crowned  with  imper- 
ishable laurel-;.  \Vlien,  therefore,  the  last  drum  shall 
beat,  the  last  bugle  note  shall  sound,  and  the  roll  call 
of  nations  shall  be  heard,  and  the  names  of  Phillips, 
Leonidas,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Napoleon  and 
Wellington  ore  sounded  on  the  lips  of  the  worshipers 
of  heroes,  with  etLUal  prai.ic  shall  be  heard  the  name 
of  Attucks,  Peter  Salem,  Captain  Cailloux,  Colonel 
Shaw  the  talented,  and  Toussaint  L'Overturc.  A  race 
with  suth  indomitable  courage,  under  such  discourage- 
ments, must  have  under  God  a  future  inspiring  and 
glorious^ 

General  Smith  on  Petersburg-.— "The  hardest  fight- 
ing was  done  by  the  black  Imnps,  The  forts  they 
stormed  were  the  worst  of  all.  After  the  affair  was  over 
General  Smith  went  to  thank  them, and  tell  them  he  was 
proudof  thcircourage  and  dash.  HeaaiU:  'They  can- 
not be  exceeded  as  soldiers,  and  that  hereafter  he 
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will  enter  them  in  a  difScutt  place  as  readily  as  the 
best"' 

"The  charge  on  the  advanced  works  was  made  in 
splendid  style,  and  as  the  'dusky  warriorii'  stood  shout- 
ing upon  the  parapet,  General  Smith  decided  that 
'ihey  would  do,'  and  sent  word  to  storai  the  5rst 
redoubt.  Steadily  these  troops  moved  on,  led  by 
officers  whose  unostentatious  bravery  Js  worthy  of 
emulation.  With  a  shout  aud  rousing  cheers  they 
dashed  at  the  redoubt.  Grape  and  canister  were 
hurled  at  them  by  the  infuriated  rebels.  They  grinned 
and  pushed  on,  and  with  a  yell  that  told  the  Southern 
chivalry  their  doom,  rolled  irresistibly  over  into  the 
work.  The  gum  were  spL-t-dily  turned  upon  those  of 
our  'misguided  brethren,'  who  forgnt  that  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor.  Another  redoubt  was 
carried  in  the  same  splendid  style,  and  the  Negroes 
have  established  a  reputation  that  they  will  surely 
maintain. 

"OtTicers  on  General  Hancock's  staff,  as  they  rode  by 
the  redoubt  surrounded  by  a  moat  with  water  in  it, 
over  which  these  Negroes  charged,  admitted  that  its 
capture  was  a  most  gallant  affair.  The  Negroes  bear 
their  wounds  quite  as  pluckity  as  the  white  soldiers. " 

Adjutant  General  L.  Thomas  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  the  Negro  soldiers:  "On  several  occasions 
when  on  the  Mississippi  river,  I  contemplated  writing 
to  you  respecting  the  colored  troops,  and  to  suggest 
that,  as  they  have  been  fully  tested  as  soldiers,  their 
pay  should  be  raised  to  that  of  while  troops,  and  I 
desire  now  lo  give  my  testimony  in  their  behalf.  You 
are  aware  that  1  have  been  engaged  in  the  organization 
of  frecdmen  for  over  a  year,  and  have  necessarily  been 
thrown  in  contact  with  their  orders. 


L — ^^Hk  Nc{TO<  is  K  ttue  of  slav- 
cTf .  IS  tev^efB  *P  I9  <^  nastcr  from  ear^  di^dboodj 
10  stria  nihffjMtg  asd  Id  ot«j  imp6iaOy  tlw  ^Scutes  1 
erf  ibe  «%ite  ssas,  sad  tber  a7e  tbas  led  to  tRUere  tlul 
Ihef  SIC  an  iafeiiig  race.     Nov,  stan  oi^gmwsed  iuro , 
tnpopi^  tbcTcarTT  tbexr  faalsts  of  cibedieooc  vhb  t]»em» 
aadlhara&ccT^  ticiag  totiwjy  white  mqi.  the  Negroes 
promptlj- obey  tbem. 
lavortaat  Mrttttni  — "A  rcsuust  b  thus  rapidly 

broagfal  mio  a  state  of  discapliac  Tlicy  are  a  religious 
people — aooUier  high  qoaHty  lor  matjng  good  soldicts. 
Tbey  are  a  musica]  people,  and  tbns  readily  Icam  to 
march  and  accurately  perfarm  their  mantrnt-crs.  They 
lake  pride  in  being  clet-atcd  as  soldiers,  and  keep  them- 
ftclvcft,  aii  their  camp  gronndiv  neat  and  clean.  This  I 
know  from  special  inspection,  two  of  my  staff  officers ; 
boifi),'  constantly  on  inspecting  duty.  They  hare  proved 
A  tiioftt  iinpurtant  addition  to  our  forces,  enabling  the 
(krnernU  in  active  operations  to  take  a  large  force  of 
wlilti'  troops  Into  the  field;  and  now  brigades  of  blacks 
iirn  phiccd  with  the  whites.  The  forts  erected  at  the 
InijHtrtunt  jwints  on  the  river  arc  nearly  all  garrisoned 
liy  tiluikn-rtrtilli-Ty  regiments  raised  for  the  purpose, 
Miy  H(  I'lidiuttli  und  Columbus,  Kentucky;  Memphis, 
ToiHixttMini  Vicknburg  and  Natchez,  Mississippi,  and 
iiimkI  111  Uh-  w.-rkft  jiroiind  New  Orleans. 

HmVV  Ouu».  ■■  ICxpericnce  proves  that  they  manage 
till)  IH"tVV  «unii  wry  well.  Their  fighting  qualities 
I,  ,  I  fully  tcsitti  a  number  of  times,  and  I 

I,            ,  I     i,.,tr  o(  (lie  first  cjise  where  they  did  not 
) ,  I  u|i  III  tlwtr  work,     1  passed  over  the  ground 

I       1   1     i       lutt  mndc  the  gallant  charge  at 
; „    I  ,    .  ■.    !hc  stronger  part  of  the  rebel 

1;„L.      ( t>..  rt.'n<t-»r  I-  l»t«i  «  »">'  *^*^«  '^'^^  "^^^ 


both.) 
nn  occarreoce 
gnts  wsj^beiore 
Ac  omI.     Tte  rebeb  were. 
4^f*^^i^  wi&  hBsvj  I06&.     ne  bcidcc  xt  Hoaoarw,  on 
Ibe  hat  of  nxbnad  Craaa  Uripfcit  to  Conntb.  was, 
ilffpmlfj  bjr  aoe  ^eiQ  repaift  of  blacks.     A  caralry ' 
attack  of  thne  tines  &exr  iwitlirr  wxs  n^ade,  the 
bbcfcs  ilffn"*^'*c  Aem  ia  Aree  <teit«s  made  b]r  the 
rebels." 

General  8.  C.  AnttMM,  win  far  jcus  was  At  the 
bead  (if  Haznptoo  lastitnte;  sajs:  "Two  and  ooe-haU 
yew'  wrnce  with  Xegro  soldiers  (haH  a  fear  as 
captain  aod  major  in  tbc  Odc  Hnndred  aod  Twentieth 
New  Y'^k  Volunteers)  as  lieuteaaat-^oloael  and 
colyucl  of  the  Ninth  and  Eighth  regimetLts  of  the 
United  Stauta  colored  troopa,  convinced  me  of  the  excel- 
lent qualities  and  capacities  of  the  freedmen.  Their 
rtttick  rcuponsc  to  good  treatment,  and  to  diBcipline. 
wa»  a  conMant  surprise.  Their  tidiness,  devotion  to 
lliuir  ^oty  and  their  leaders,  their  dash  and  daring  in 
l^nMlo  »n4  ambition  to  improve,  even  studying  their 
•iMiMiriti  iKKfki  under  fire,  showed  that  slavery  was  a 
'  iKMiifli  doubtlcM  for  the  time  being  an  educative. 
■  :    and  lli«t  they  deserve  as  good  a  chance  as 

A  0»vftlry  ForM.-"A  cavalry  force  of  three  hun- 
'   liny  allocked  three  hundred  rebel  cavalry 
iHu  IHin'V  with  «ignal  success,  a  numberof 
|.H«.m»i»  »«!..«  niU^ti  ftnd  m»rched  to  Vicksburj. 
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Forrest  attacked  Paducah  with  ;.5*o  men.  The  garri- 
son was  between  500  and  600,  nearly  400  being  colored 
troops  recently  raised.  What  troops  could  have  done 
belter?  So,  too,  they  fought  well  at  Fort  Pillow  till 
overpowered  by  greatly  superior  numbers.  The 
above  enumerated  cases  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  value  of  the  colored  troops." 

Pew  of  Many  Tributes.— These  are  but  few  of  the 
many  tributes  that  gencralu  and  white  leaders  have 
cheerfully  given  to  the  loyalty,  valor  and  bravery  of 
the  colored  troops  during  the  war.  George  Williams 
truly  says:  "Ko  oflSccr,  whose  privikge  it  was  to  com* 
mand  or  observe  the  conduct  of  tliese  troops,  has  ever 
hesitated  to  give  a  full  and  cheerful  endorsement  of 
their  worth  as  men,  their  loyalty  as  Americans,  and 
their  eminent  qualifications  for  the  duties  and  dangers 
of  military  life.  No  history  of  the  war  has  ever  been 
written  without  mentioning  the  patience,  endurance, 
fortitude,  and  heroism  of  the  Negro  soldiers  who 
prayed,  wept,  fought,  bled  and  died  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Items  of  Interest.— History  records  the  fact  that 
during  the  late  rebellion  the  Negro  soldiers  partici- 
pated in  more  than  four  hundred  engagements. 

There  were  between  four  and  five  hundred  Negro 
soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

About  6,000  Negroes  were  connected  in  diSerent 
ways  with  the  Confederate  army. 

The  first  colored  regiment  to  enter  the  services  of 
the  rebellion  was  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  V<d- 
nnteers. 

In  Present  Service. — At  present  time  there  are  four 
regiments  of  colored  men  in  the  regular  «rvicc,  two 


«f  ^Ritbj  and  t«o  of  irfMliy-     Tfaer  aic  ommuuided 

sDd  faaiv  dcBc  Tcry  cood  serrioe  in 

endure  tfac  beat 

than  those  of  the 

ther  bave  been  pcrticnlarlr  vahuible 

^c  Mesxaa  tkocder. 

b  HBtay  AcftiiHV.— JaxDES  Scaith,  of  Colambia, 

S  C  .  ns  ^e  first  ootorcd  studcai  to  eoter  the  U.  S. 

II  Mil  Hij  at  Kcv  Toffk    Cp  to  date  there 

GcloRd  cadets  adadtted,  ot  wlwa  three 


k — Tke  colored  sntdters 
«e  tbc  sxaxc  arc  plfadiag  for  fvoper  aid  fxcm  the  state 
t)wf  kave  caHsted  to  defend.  Tbej-  desen-e  help, 
W  Ae  IbUpvinf  fetter  be  true,  vhtcli  was  written 
bjr  oMc  o{  tbe  oldest  oolored  soldiers  in  tbe  statc- 

'-'Dm  colored  aoMicn  of  G«or^  hare  maintained 
tbcsr  mniHatf  or^tniiJitioiw  for  twenty -six  years.  At 
tba  II  m^tnillTJnn  of  tbe  state  militia  in  i&SS,  there 
V«rv  focty-aevca  oilorcd  companies  of  iofantiY  nni- 
fgmed  aod  equti^icd  by  tbcmselres  at  a  cost  of  not 
loia  tbui  $25,ooa  Bc^dcs  this,  they  fttmisbcd  their 
own  arxDurics,  fuel  and  lights,  the  cost  of  which,  added 
to  th?  aborc.  would  make  the  amount  spent  by  the 
cv4^»ird  s*ildier»  themselves  for  their  support  and  for 
An  opporttmity  to  assist  in  defending  the  slate  for  a 
(Hfriod  of  twenty-six  years,  more  than  $95,000.  This 
t|K«ey  has.  come  from  the  poor  or  average  colored  citi- 
•cn,  M  the  majority  of  colored  soldiers  come  from  that 
vUu  of  our  people.  Though  these  men  are  Georgians, 
Ihtfy  lore  their  name,  they  love  their  honor,  and  they 
krv  wiIUdb  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  defenise  of 
hw  m\i\     All  they  a«lc  at  t'ae  hands  of  those  in  power 

U  treat  them  as  citizens  and  as  soldiers 
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MORAL  AVD  SOCIAL    ADVANCEMENT. 

Hon.  Frederick  Douglass  once  said  in  a  ^ijeat  pub> 
tic  meeting  in  New  York:  "The  colored  race  will  not 
crawl  in  the  dirt  forever.  It  is  honorable  to  do  white- 
washing, but  there  is  no  reason  why  my  people  should 
do  that  and  nothing  else.  The  day  will  come  in  whicb 
they  will  be  found  in  all  piirsnits,  achieving  distinction 
and  showing  capabilities  which  they  were  never  sup- 
posed to  possess.  The  destiny  of  the  colored  race  is  in 
their  own  hands,  they  must  bear  and  suffer,  they  must 
toil  and  be  patient,  they  must  carve  their  own  fortunes, 
and  they  will  do  it." 

Statement  Verified.— Thirty- five  years  have  gone 
since  Ihe  shackles  of  the  slave  were  broken.  Is  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Douglass'  statement  being  verified?  Look 
at  the  colored  race  of  that  time,  grossly  ignorant,  desti- 
tute of  clothing,  without  homes,  without  name,  jicrsc- 
cutcd,  forced  to  bear  much  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
against  color.  This  despised  race  to-day  after  so  few 
years  has  made  progress  such  as  histor>'  nowhere  else 
records.  Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  yet  to- 
day we  find  the  Xegro  recognized  as  a  man,  having  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  all,  lining  important  and  hon- 
orable positions  throughout  the  land :  greatly  improved 
and  exalted  in  bis  home  life;  recognizing  that  he  has  a 
part  to  do  in  the  elevation  of  his  race,  aiming  at  the 
highest  success,  and  determined  to  stand  among  the 
best  citizens  and  the  most  useful  members  of  society. 
He  is  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  better  schools 
than  his  own,  n*  grander  statesmen,  no  more  success- 

ui 
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fat  business  men,  none  better  known  in  the  professional 
life,  no  happier  homes,  no  moro  eulti^'utod  women, 
none  beilcr,  more  moral,  upright  and  righteous  than 
his  own.  Look  at  that  picture  ami  then  at  this,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Ne^fi-o  is  rapidly  rising  will  dawn  at  onoe 

upon  thi-  most  >keplical  of  minds.  

Hopeless  Condition. — Pnif.  Bowen  says  rP' When  the 
famous  edict  ot  freedom  went  forth  on  January  i,  1863, 
the  Negro,  instead  of  being  bora  into  a  state  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  was  damned  into  it.  For  well-nigh  eight 
generations  he  had  been  worked  like  dumb,  driven 
cattle  and  puni-shed  like  a  lirutc,  crutihed  with  the  iron 
hoof  of  oppression  and  repression;  whipped,  torn, 
bleeding  in  body,  mind  and  soul;  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  he  had  toiled,  sweated,  groaned  and  wept, 
but  there  had  been  no  hope  of  reward  to  lighten  his 
burdens-  lEc  had  no  wife,  no  children,  no  altar;  no 
home,  no  hope,  no  purpose ;  no  motive,  no  aspiration, 
no  thought,  no  life,  but  IjiiJiad  a  God.  He  was  a  thing, 
a  dog,  n  brute,  an  animaIjJ..His  notions,  even  among 
his  preachers,  were  crude;  he  had  seen  her  whom  he 
had  desired  to  call  his  wife  torn  from  his  side,  insulted, 
degraded,  banished  iQie  had  looked  upon  his  fondlings 
with  un  indcBcrib.thIc  heartache  as  they  were  sold  from 
under  his  eye)  he  had  been  trained  in  theft,  dishonesty 
and  duplicity:  he  h.id  drank  deeply  from  the  bitter 
waters  of  crime  and  lewdness.  LHc  was  ignorant  of  the 
duticii,  and  even  privileges  of  Christianity,  and  of  th« 
responsibilities  and  posMbilitiea  of  the  family  li(fl 
Thus  he  walked  forth  on  that  famous  morn,  out  from 
the  tomb  of  his  living  and  torturing  death,  with  abso- 
luti'ly  nothing  in  his  hands,  his  head,  bis  heart,  his 
pocket,  and  he  went  forth  to  try  his  fortunes  in  a  new 
rorld. 
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Freedom  OaTe  Him  Bis  Bauds. — Freedom  gave  him 
his  hands  and  his  wife  to  start  with,  two  great  boona; 
with  the  hand  lo  chip  out  his  place  and  to  work  with  a 
Toyal  will,  and  with  a  wife  to  bnitd  his  altar  and  weave 
his  destiny,  he  is  endowed  as  never  before.  Henec 
the  N'egro  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  all  that  Ameri-. 
can  slavery  would  make  any  people,  viz.,  bcslializcd 
and  animalized;  )];norant,  poor,  crude,  rude,  helpless, 
iQoocyless  and  thoughtless.  American  slavery  was  not 
a  blessing ;  it  was  a  curse.  The  good  that  came  to  the 
Nc^o  (and  there  was  good  even  in  so  baneful  contact) 
came  in  spite  of  sla\-erj'.  "Endeavor,  then,  to  eoin- 
bine  the  whole  in  one  x-iew — to  take  in  the  full  idea  of 
this  mighty  mass  of  evil,  in  all  the  suffering  of  mind 
and  body  which  it  inllicts,  in  all  its  brutalizing  effects 
and  demoralizing  tendencies  on  the  slave  and  on  his 
master — the  misery  which  it  entails  on  man,  and  the 
^iBt  which  incurs  in  the  sight  of  flod — and  you  will 
have  some  conception  of  tlie  multiplied  and  horvifyinjf 
eviUof  slavery.*' 

Not  Stirpassed  In  Biatory.— This  view  represents 
the  status  of  the  Ncgni  at  the  close  of  the  war.  No 
other  slavery  in  all  histor>'  has  ever  succeeded  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  has  this  American  slavery  in  degrad- 
ing the  women  of  a  race  and  in  corrupting  the  fountain 
of  every  virtue;  and  were  it  not  tJiat  the  gospel  :b  all 
conquering    and  all  purifying,  we  would  be  hopclessL 

Degraded  by  Compulsion. — "The  slave  Negro."  says 
Professor  Bowen,  "w.is  t;\ught  by  precept  and  authori- 
tative commandment,  as  well  as  trained  by  example  and 
driven  by  the  merciless  lash,  to  commit  adulter)-  and 
fornication,  and  to  live  in  the  murky  and  unrestrained 
passions  of  the  flesh  that  msh  on  through  the  open 
sluices  of  libertinism  and   shame  down  through  the 
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gates  of  hell.  Who  dare  deny  it,  and  will  buttress  that 
denial  vrith  fact?  A  thousand  tnistworthy  witnesses 
will  cunfinn  it,  who  carry  in  their  minds  and  souls  the 
imprint  of  that  lustful  period,  and  who  can  speak  that 
which  they  do  know  and  testify  to  what  they  have  seen 
and  felt. '*  President  Dewey,  of  William  and  Mar>' 
College,  in  Virginia,  spealcing  of  the  slave  trade,  says; 
"It  furnishes  cver>'  inducement  to  the  master  to  attend 
to  bis  Negroes,  to  encourage  breeding  and  to  cause  the 
greatest  number  of  slaves  to  be  raised."  "Virginia  is, 
indeed,  a  Negro-raising  state  for  other  states.  "  "The 
noblest  blood  of  Virginia,"  says  Paxton  in  a  letter  to 
Jay,  "runs  in  the  blood  of  her  slaves."  The  slave  had 
no  marriage  or  family  rights.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his 
"Elements of  the  Civil  Law,"  says:  "Slaves  were  not 
entitled  to  the  condition  of  matrimony,  and  therefore 
had  no  relief  in  eases  of  adulter^',  nor  were  they  the 
proper  objects  of  cognation  or  affinity,  but  of  quasi 
cognation  only."  And  the  Louisiana  reports  quoted 
by  Wheeler  in  his  "Law  of  Slavery."  page  199,  deelarc: 

'  *'It  is  clear  that  slaves  have  no  legal  capacity  to  assent 
to  any  contract.  With  the  consent  of  their  masters 
they  may  marry,  but  while  in  a  state  of  slavery  it  can 
not  produce  any  civil  effects."  "No  slave,"  says  Jay, 
"can  commit  bigamy,  because  the  law  knows  no  more 
of  marriage  of  slaves  than  it  does  of  the  marriage  of 

I  brutes.     A  slave  may  indcc<l  be  formally  married,  but, 

^as  far  as  legal  rights  and  obligations  are  concerned.  It 

'is  an  idle  ceremony." 

Slave  Breederj. — The  cnicUiesnf  the  lash  did  not  in 
any  measure  equal  in  degradation  the  action  of  the  gain- 
greedy  and  conscienceless  slave  breeders,  who  sold 
wives  into  separation  from  their  husbands  and  com- 
pelled them  to  accept  new  partners  in  order  that  the 
fruitfutucss  of  the  plantation  might  not  suffer. 
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Well  Known  to  Slave  Holders,— Professor  Bow- 
ers says,  *'  The  deplurabk  coudition  of  the  slaves 
was  well  known  to  the  sLtvc-holdcnt  ami  aboli- 
tionists.   The  legally  closed  school  house  and  church, 

,  and    the    cupidity   of  master,    as  well   as  his  inhu- 

'  inanity  and  brutality,  were  bringing  furth  fruit  of  the 
blackest  kind  and  in  prodi^ous  quantities.  (luman 
reason  hesitates  to  accept,  without  convincing  proof, 
the  horrible  tale  of  woe,  and  when  this  tale  is  well 
authenticated  it  sits  dumb  and  speechless  in  its  pres- 
ence.  These  are  not  the  fancies  of  verdant  youth,  nor 
are  they  the  raiings  and  discolorations  of  an  unbal- 
anced brain,  neither  arc  they  the  highly  colored  talcs 
of  the  Arabian  Xights;  but  they  arc  the  statements  of 
honorable  slaveholders,  the  careful  compilations  and 
Observations  of  the  white  minisirj-  in  the  South  dtiring 

[slavery,  and  the  unvarnished  accounts  of  the  actual 
sufferers  themselves. 

Why  Stated. — Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
facts  are  not  written  to  feed  the  almo.st  quenchless  fires 
of  prejudices.  I  would  walk,  face  forward,  in  the 
presence  of  that  harrowing  and  nameless  shame  and 
cover ii with  the  garment  of  Christian  charity;  hut  my 
only  apology  for  uncovering  this  pit  of  seething,  reek- 
ing and  nauseating  corruption  is  to  show  from  whence 
we  came,  and  to  refute   the  statement  that  slavery 

f  was  the  halcyon  days  of  purity  and  moral  power  far  the 
Negro,  and  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  that  the 
slave -driver's  whip  and  bloodhounds  are  superior  moral 
teachers  for  a  man  to  sympathetic,  consecrated  and 
humanity-loving  te.ithers  with  x  spelling  lxK)k  in  one 
hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other  And  again  these 
words  are  written  to  show  the  Negro  himself  the  black 
heritage  he  has  brought  with  him  from  slaverj",  and 
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tn  iniprcfts  vrlth  him  the  thought  that  heroic  treatment, 
putlcntly  and  pcrei»tently  administered,  -will  ultimately 
(Irwlop  111  him  those  moral  qualities  tliat  are  necessary 
to  n  happy  life." 

Heathenism,— On  ihc  5th  of  December,  1833,  a  com- 
niUlvc  i.if  llic  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to 
wlium  wiis  referred  the  subject  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion tif  the  colored  t»3t>ulation.  made  a  report,  which 
ha»l)rcn  [niblinhcd,  and  in  which  this  language  is  used: 
*'Who  would  credit  it  that  in  these  years  of  revival 
ODd  benevolent  effort  in  this  Christian  republic  there 
aiT  owT  j,ooo,ooo  of  human  beings  in  the  condition  of 
he^athcns,  and  in  some  resiJccts  io  worse  condition? 
Frvmi  long  continued  and  close  observation,  we  believe 
that  their  n'ligious  and  moral  condition  is  such  that 
thry  may  juMly  be  considered  the  heathen  of  ihis 
Christian  country,  and  will  l«ar  comparison  with  the 
heathen  of  nny  oiMmtr^*  in  the  worM.  The  Kcgroc* 
atv  dv»tilut*  of  the  t-lospcl,  and  e«r  will  be  andcr  the 
prewni  (ttatc  of  thini^  to  the  vast  field  extending 
trom  sn  cnlirv  ntate  be>-ond  the  Potomac  to  the  Sabine 
rtwr.  atwl  f»M«  the  Atlantic  l»i  the  Ohio,  there  are,  to 
th\»  bwit  n(  our  kn*»wloi!ge,  not  twch-e  men  exclusi\-ely 
nt,  '  ■     -'  ■  — '  -ous  iailnKttaa  ctt  the  Negroes. 

the  ftcUnit  i&  tbe  sooth,  a  min> 
IV9^  \if  \\\e\\  o*:v\  v>«Kvr  coold  neithw  b«  olxained  or 

rt*Kl      "  '  ' -■  V -—"^  ha^«e  access  to  the 

t^V  ,\f  tbtt  w^ite$>    We 

-'.XT  BO  reRt^ba*  MmA  eJkieitt 

-r  -^  cbwOiM;  veitfaer 

-->w<:W8  Scr  tbexr 
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if  they  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  in  their  own 
houses  anil  cm  iilantaLions?  Again  we  return  a  ncga* 
tivc  answer.  They  have  no  Bibles  to  read  by  thcJT 
own  firesides;  they  have  no  family  altars;  and  when 

Itn  affiictton,  sickness  or  death,  they  have  no  minister 
to  address  to  them  ihc  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  nor 
to  bury  them  wiUi  solemn  and  appropriate  services. 

Humane  UCasters. — In  every  state  there  were  masters 
who  were  kind-hearted  and  genuinely  sympathetic, 
who  treated  their  slaves  with  con sidera lion,  and  some  of 
them  taught  their  slaves  to  read;  had  them  to  marry 

t»ceordingto  the  requirements  of  the  church;  did  not 
How  them  to  violate  with  impunity,  nor  did  these 
masters  themselves  violate,  the  marriage  vows  of  the 

[Slaves;  took  them  to  their  churches  and  had  them  to 
share  the  hcncfiis  of  the  pulpit  ministrations,  and 
thus  acted  towards  them  in  the  capacity  of  fathers  and 

'mothers  towards  their  children.     There  was  genuine 

FafEection  between  them,  and  these  slaves  were  the  fav- 
ored ones  in  the  South,  and  the  cx-slavcsof  to*day  who 
had  such  masters,  never  cease  to  sing  their  praise. 

Few  io  Number. — But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such  slave-masters  were  exceedingly  few  and  far 
between,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  such 
moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  care  of  the  slave  by 
these  few  noble  spirits  was  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  in  every  slave  state. 

The  l.tw  of  certain  states  forbade  the  use  of  the 

Bible  or  any  other  book,  and  also  religious  meetings  of 

the  Negroes,  unless  a  majority  of  whites  were  present 

Ail  prohibited  the  impartation  of  instruction,  while  Vir- 

[inia  unequivocally  forbade  all  evening  meetings.    "In 

''the  House  of  Delegates  of  Viginia,  in  1831,  Mr.  Berry 
said:  'We  have,  as  far  as  possible,  closed  every  avenue 
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by  which  ligrht  might  enter  their  (the  slav'es')  minds. 
If  we  could  extinguish  the  capacity  to  see  the  light  our 
work  would  be  completed;  they  would  then  be  on  a 
level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  we  should  be  safe ! 
I  am  not  certain  that  we  would  not  do  it  if  we  could 
find  out  the  jiroccss,  and  that  on  the  plea  of  necessity.'  " 

Defending  Slavery.— Dr.  Blydcn,  in  his" "Christian- 
ity, Islam  and  the  Negro,"  says:  "The  highest  men 
in  the  South,  magistrates,  legislators,  professors  of 
religion,  preachers  of  the  gospel,  governors  of  states, 
gentlemen  of  property  and  understanding,  all  united 
in  upholding  a  system  which  every  Negro  felt  was 
wrong.  Yet  these  were  the  men  from  whom  he  got 
his  religion,  and  whom  he  was  obliged  to  regard  as 
guides.  Saints,  no  doubt,  there  were  among  the  bond- 
men, but  they  became  so  not  in  consequence,  but  in 
default,  and  often,  wc  may  say,  in  defiance,  of  instnic- 
lions."  The  sacredncss  of  the  marriage  relation,  the 
punishments  for  fornication  and  adultery,  ethical  integ- 
rity, thd  glories  and  rewards  for  faithful  ser^•ice,  and 
the  diitiew,  privileges,  and  opportunitiesof  the  Christian 
Hfo,  won'  never  discussed  before  and  unfolded  to  the 
•liivo,  WhtTO  he  was  permitted  to  hold  meetings  he 
was  Iniinrd  In  the  most  grotesque  types  of  worship; 
hts  iMitiittonn  and  wildest  eccentricities  were  cultivated, 
Niiil  Ills  motives  for  life  were  drawn  from  no  higher 
sminc  In  th«  main  than  this  temporary,  enthusiastic 
Hliil  I'liuillohiil  Worship. 

riimimlftl  Oousidsmtion.— He  was  trained  in  ceruin 
hiilitlli  hill  l»i  (liiitucial  (.xinside ration.  The  lash  was 
liU  l.)(-lnitiml«ii.  iind  fr»»m  him  he  received  no  \-iew  of 
(Im'  lUuitllv  >*r  Uhor  A  man  may  learn  mechanics  by 
'  i  '  iit  «ii!  v\M(^  The  last  may  make  (?)  a  good 
iillt,  but  ni>i  M  ifooJ  ccnsciencix    There  was  no 
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thought  among  tlic  slaveholders  of  improving  the  slave 
in  any  element  for  the  slave's  sake. 

A  Straggling  Race. — President  Wright  says:  "Ex- 
tremely interesting  must  such  a  task  be  when  it  is 
tinderstood  that  the  history'  of  the  American  N'cgro  is 
the  history  of  a  race  struggling  amid  en%'irQnmcntB 
&nd  against  diflicnilties  such  as  no  similar  nation  in  all 
historj'  has  had  to  meet.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  the  Negro  in  America  introduces  a  problem  with- 
out a  parallel.  His  history  is  unique.  Pruperly  given 
in  all  its  phases,  the  narrative  would  teem  with  inci- 
dents and  achievements  almost  romantic. 

"The  surrender  of  General  Lee  was  the  occasion  of 
the  total  collapse  of  the  social  and  industrial  features 
of  the  old  Georgia  progress.  Society  among  the  white 
people  for  the  time  was  thrown  into  almost  chaotic  con- 
dition, hut  it  was  for  the  moment  only.  They  under- 
stood how  to  cover  a  Totit,  to  gather  the  demolished 
fragments  and  reform. 

"But  how  was  it  xvith  the  Negro?  Had  he  ever  any 
conception  of  society,  of  volimtary  order?  Had  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  them  ever  looked  into  a  book 
or  saved  a  dollar? 

Ignorance  Eqnaled  by  Poverty.— Their  ignorance 

was  equaled  only  by  their  poverty.     Impro%'ident  and 

totally  helpless,  the  freedman  was  well  nigh  friendless. 

Considered  by  many  as  properly  illegally  taken  from 

those  among  whom  his  lot  was  to  be  cast  hereafter  as  a 

citizen.  Tic  was  looked  upon  as  an  intruder  in  the  body 

politic.     Hindered,  rather  than  helped,  by  those  whom 

be  knew  best;  confused  by  his  new  surroundings,  and 

[with  his  intellectual  and  moral  abiUties  subjects  of 

I  misunderstanding  and  doubt  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 

^the  Negro  of  Georgia  was  sent  forth  iu  1865  to  develop 
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character,  to  get  educsUoa  and  taoaey,  ood  to  prove 
himself  irorthjr  the  freedom  wbkh  was  thrust  upon 
him.  In  short,  be  was  to  maintain  himself  as  a  frecd- 
man  and  citizen  in  the  midst  of  his  old  masters,  who 
had  eojojred  centuries  ui  civilization.  That  it  was  a 
great  task  all  will  acknowledge;  that  under  its  environ- 
ments it  was  a  feat  fraught  wiih  much  doubt,  few  will 
I  deny.  But  while  this  condition  was  pitiable,  it  was 
not  hopeless^  Under  slavery,  he,  though  a  simple 
child  of  the  shovel  and  hoe,  had  developed  a  faith  in 
God  which  was  abiding,  and  had  obtained  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue.  These  were  hie;  sole 
I  stock  in  trade,  but  they  were  vcrj-  valuable.  To  under- 
stand, then,  the  difficulties  which  the  Negro  "hits  over- 
come and  to  estimate  the  progress  which  he  has  made 
in  the  past  thirty  years,  bis  condition  at  emancipation 
must  be  borne  steadily  and  faithfully  in  mind. 

Difficult  to  Oomprebend.— It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend  the  utter  poverty  and  disheartening  ignorance 
which  enveloped  the  colored  people  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  under  discussion.     They  began  without 
iftny  adequate  amount  of  food,  clothing  or  shelter;   a 
Lvaat  majority  '\nthout  the  least  conception  of  a  school 
n  a  home.     Their  exertions  to  obtain  food,  clothing, 
I'mnd  shelter,   certainly  greatly  retarded   their  eBForts 
book  learning.     They  did  not  know  how  to  make 
F con  tracts  or  agreements  for  wages.  Consequently  they 
I  worked  the  first  year  for  a  bare  subsistence ;  with  a  few 
texccptions  their  first  possessions  outside  of  food  and 
clothing  were  bought  during  the  second  year,  and  con- 
•Mcd  of  oxen  and  mules  and  f.arming  implements. 
Thoy  hegati  to  rent  lands  in  the  third  year,  and  in  the 
(iMirth  to  buy  Und     This  was  the  rule;   there  were 
"  ixtioplio'*-    To  fully  understand  the  educational  devcl- 
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opmcnt  of  the  first  docadc  would  reqaire  a  thorougtj 

bnowlcdg-c  of  the  Colored  man's  progress  and  achieve-: 
rawils  as  a  free  laborer;    for  the  labor  qticstjon  and 
educiHional  problem  arc,  as  Siamese  twin.4,  insepar* 
able." 

Moral  Improvement. — "Tallcs  for  the  Times"  saj-a:' 
"To  estimate  uirly  llieir  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion it  would  be  necessary  to  realize,  if  possible,  the] 
depth  of  de^adation  to  which  two  hundred  and  fifty' 
years  of  thralldnm  had  sunk  them,  a.nd  to  take  into 
consideration  at  the  Kame  time  the  fact  that  the  moral 
nature  of  man  cverj'where  and  among  all  pt-oplc  is  by 
far  the  most  difficult  to  train.     This  being  so.  what 
must  be  the  task  tti  repair  it.  after  it  has  been  bruised j 
and  maimed  and  twisted  and  gnarled  and  distorted? 
A  crooked  limb,  by  proper  appliances,  ma-y  be  straight- 
ened.   A  bone  of  the  body  may  be  broken  and  set,  and 
become  even  stronger  in  the  fractured  parts;  but  man 
cannot  sin  and  l>e  strong.     The  violation  of  the  moral 
law  means,  in  every  instance,  the  sopping  of  moral 
foundations,  the  weakening  of  the  moral  nature.  When, 
therefore,  I  consider  by  what  processes,  during  two 
centuries,  the  moral   groundwork  of  my  people  was 
undermined  and  shaken,  it  is  no  wonder  that  to-day 
many  of  them  are  found  immoral.     The  greater  won- 
der is  that  their  moral  perception  has  not  been  entirely 
swept    away.       Many    people,    however,    and    those, 
especially,    who    stigmatize    us    as  a  race  peculiarly 
immoral,  do  not  reason  in  this  way.   They  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  slavery  was  a  iwhool  ill  adapted  to  the 
producing  of  pure  and  upright  characters.     Can  you 
rob  a  man  continually  of  his  honest  earnings  and  not" 
teach  him  to  steal?    Can  yon  ignore  the  sanctity  of ' 
marriage  and  the  family  relations  and  not  inculcate  i 
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lewdness?  Can  yoii  constantly  govern  a  man  with  the 
lasTi  and  expect  him  always  to  speak  the  truth?  If  yon 
can  do  these  Ihinjis,  then,  verily,  arc  my  people  dishon- 
est, impure  and  untnilhful.  But  our  enemies  demand 
of  us  perfection.  They  are  unreasonable.  They  require 
among  us  in  twenty  short  years  a  state  of  moral  recti- 
tTiUe  which  they  themselves,  with  far  more  favorable 
opportunities,  have  nut  realized  in  one  hundred  times 
twenty.  They  are  unphilosophical,  for  they  do  not 
perceive  that  diseases  are  more  quickly  contracted  than 
cured. 

Negro  Immoralities. — "Very  amusiag.  too,  it  is  to 
listen  lo  the  hue  and  cry  sent  up  every  little  while 
against  Negro  immoralities;  such  a  cr)'  and  howl  as 

Iwent  up  but  recently  from  the  swamps  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  are  still  reverberating  through  the  countrj- 
with  a  jarring  sound.  Vcr>'  amusing.  I  say,  it  is  to 
listen  to  these  cries  agaiiist  Negro  immoralities,  when 
the  same  immoralities  are  continually  cropping  out 
among  the  while  people,  professedly  our  superiors. 
How  many  times  within  the  last  two  decades,  has  this 
nation  had  to  hang  its  head  in  shame  because  of  the 
dishonesty  of  its  public  meu!  What  about  Credit 
Mobilicr  and  the  Tamany  frauds?    What  about  whis- 

»iy  rings?  What  about  cipher  dispatches?  Wbat  about 
Star  Route  trials?  What  about  the  stuffing  of  ballot 
boxes?  What  about  the  defalcation  and  impeachment 
of  high  state  officials?  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  ad 
injimtiim. 
In  Proportion  to  Opportunities.^"  We  have  not  had 
fair  chance  in  this  comilry;  but,  in  proportion  to  our 
jportunities  we  can  show  as  many  good,  virtuous. 

paw-abiding  citixens  an  any  other  race  on  this  continent. 
Tberever.    in    the    South,     Christian    education    has 
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reacbed  the  frccdmen  it  has  awakened  in  them  a  taste 
for  the  true  and  bcauiirul.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
chaoged  manner  of  living  of  many  of  them.  The  dirty 
shanty  and  clumsy  log  cabins  in  which,  formerly,  so 
many  were  accustomed  to  be  huddled  together,  are 
retreating,  &tep  by  step,  before  the  steady  advance  of 
neat  and  coKy  cottages.  Christian  homes,  thestreny;lh 
of  any  nation,  are  being  built  up,  decorated  with  the 
beauties  an<J  improvement  of  modem  art. 

Negro  Domination. — "Old  civilizations  die  hard,  and 
old  prejudices  die  harder.  They  have  nine  lives,  like 
a  cat  For  this  reason,  therefore,  you  may  expect  for 
maay  a  year  yet  to  tind  those  who  are  still  liviog  in 
the  dead  past,  and  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  champion 
the  old  order  of  things,  and  to  throw  stumbling  bloeits 
in  the  path  of  progress.  I  entertain  no  ill  will  toward 
this  class  of  persons.  T  have  for  them  no  word  of  cen- 
sure or  reproach.  I  give  them  the  credit  of  even  being 
sincere;  but  I  assure  them  from  every  page  of  history 
and  human  experience  they  are  mistaken.  They  are 
at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  ihe  sermon  on 
the  mount.  Nor  are  they  even  consistent.  They 
advocate  the  theory  of  repression.  They  say  the 
Negro  must  be  kepi  down  for  fearof  Negro  domination. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  hold  that  he  is  an  inferior  race, 
fundamentally  inferior,  created  so  by  almighty  God. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  righteous  heaven  should  it  be 
necessary'  to  keep  do^vn  a  race  that  ie  naturally  inferior? 
Why  should  there  be  any  fear  of  its  ever  becoming 
dominant?  There  is  something  crooked  iu  this  philos- 
ophy. To  say  the  least,  there  is  something  in  it 
exceedingly  incongruous.  Nevertheless  it  is  this  kind 
of  philosophy  that  is  sending  armed  niflians  into  6rst- 
class  cars  to  drag  them  from  their  seats,  for  which  they 
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liave  honestly  paid  their  money,  the  best  men  and 
women  of  our  race.  It  is  this  kind  of  philosophy  that 
is  ghuttiog  everywhere  in  our  faces  the  doors  of  public 
accommodation.  It  is  this  false  philosophy,  I  say,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  everj'  advancement  of 
the  Negro  is  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  the  white 
man ;  and  it  is  this  philosophy  that  will  ever  keep  alive 
iu  the  Smith  race  antagonism. 

Inconsistent,  Incorrect  and  Narrow  Views.— "The 

men  who  advocate  this  philosophy  are  not  only  tncon- 
SJRtenl,  but  incorrect,  and  exceedingly  narrow  in  their 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  this  guvemmeiit.  They  claim 
that  it  is  not  only  a  'white  man's'  government,  but 
an  Anglo-Saxon  government,  thereby  robbing  of 
their  merit  and  glory  the  noble-minded  foreigners  who 
helped  fight  for  American  independence,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  who  were  not  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  who,  during  four  years  of  a  terrible  civil 
war  fought  as  bravely  and  as  heroically  as  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  save  this  nation  from  dissolution  and  ruin. 
Did  not  Lafayette,  that  gallant  Frenchman,  fight  for 
American  independence?  Let  the  battle  of  Brand>'winc 
tell.  Did  not  Count  Pulaski,  the  noble  Pole,  fight  for 
American  independence*  Let  the  same  battle  of 
Brandywine  tell.  Did  he  not  afterward  even  fall  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  Savannah?  Did  not  Kosciusko, 
another  Pole,  and  even  far  more  dislingui.shed  than  the 
other,  cast  in  his  fortune  with  the  cause  of  American 
independence?  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  hundreds 
of  thou-^nnds  who  were  not  Anglo-Saxons,  but  who 
poured  out  their  life  blood  at  Gettysburg  and  the  Wil- 
derness and  Chickamauga,  and  aniund  the  defenses  of 
Richmond  and  Vicksburg?  Indeed,  it  is  my  belief, 
that  if  all  the  blood  that  is  not  Anglo-Saxon  could  be 
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drawn  off  from  the  jrreat  stream  supplying  our  national 
life,  that  which  remained  would  be  conspicnous  for  the 
insignificance  of  its  quantity." 

Look  Not  for  Greatness. — Senator  Logan  once  said: 
If  there  is  any  one  thing-  that  will  c\og  the  wheels  of 
your  material  progress  it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  you 
are  trj-inn  to  overreach  yourselves.  Do  not  become 
dazzled  at  the  splendor  and  magnificence  o£  those  who 
had  hundreds  of  years  to  make  this  country  what  it  is 
today.  No  man  is  a  success  who  has  not  a  fixed  object 
A&  a  sign-post — an  aim  in  life  to  attain  unto.  A  man 
shoiJd  £ct  that  kind  and  that  amount  of  education  that 
wilt  best  tit  him  for  the  performance  and  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object  in  life.  Too  much  Greek  will  do 
you  no  good;  what  docs  a  man  want  with  Greek 
around  a  table  with  a  white  apron  on?  I  do  not  say  that 
yon  should  not  study  Greek  if  you  intend  to  fill  a  chair 
in  some  institution  of  leaminf^:  I  do  not  say  that  you 
should  not  read  medicine  if  you  desire  to  become  a 
physician,  or  law  if  you  wish  to  follow  tiiat  profession. 
But  I  tell  yoB  our  white  people  are  fast  growing  indo- 
lent and  lazy.  If  you  watch  your  chance  and  take 
timely  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  you, 
your  race  will  be  the  wage  workers,  tbc  skilled  arti- 
sans, and  eventually  the  land  owners  and  the  wealthy 
class  of  this  country.  I  udvisc  you  to  learn  trades, 
learn  to  become  mechanics.  You  have  the  ability  and 
the  capacity  to  reach  the  highest  point,  and  even  go 
further,  in  the  march  of  progress  than  has  yet  been 
made  by  any  people. 

Labor  to  Become  Great. — It  takes  labor  to  become  a 

.  j;real  man.  just  as  it  takes  centuries  to  become  a  great 

nation.     Great  men  are  not  fae.hioncd  in  heaven  and 

thrown  from  the  band  of  the  Almighty  to  become 
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potentates  here  on  earth,  nor  are  they  bom  rich. 
I  admit  that  there  is,  in  some  parts  of  this  countrj',  a, 
prejudice  against  you  on  account  of  your  color  and 
former  condition.  1ft  my  opinion  the  best  way  to 
overcome  this  is  to  &how  your  capability  by  doing 
cver>'thing  that  a  white  man  does,  and  do  it  just  as 
velL  or  better  than  he  does.     If  a  white  man  scorns 
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you.  show  him  that  you  are  too  high  bred,  too  noble 
hearted,  to  take  notice  of  it;  and.  the  first  opportunity 
you  have,  do  him  a  favor,  and  I  warrant  tliai  be  will 
fee!  ashamed  of  himself  and  never  again  will  he  make 
an  exhibition  of  his  prejudice.  The  future  is  yours, 
and  you  have  it  in  which  to  rise  to  the  heights  or 
descend  to  the  depths. 
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In  Al&QriC&. — I  believe  Out  the  future  oC  the  Ne^o 
raai  ts  to  be  found  in  the  segment  of  that  race  pro\*i- 
(lentially  Itjdgcd  on  this  soil.  Sa)-  what  we  may  about 
this  or  that,  these  United  State*  have  given  us  th< 
most  ailvanccd,  the  niosi  progTcssi\x  Negro  to  be  found^ 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  And  this  is  true  for  the 
reason  that  she  is  giving  him  the  largest  all-round 
opportunities,  the  highest  civil  ideals,  and  the  steadiest 
aims.  The  troubles  we  suffer  here  in  our  day  are  only 
a  part  of  the  old.  old  conflict  that  has  raged  so  loQg. 

"Must  ws  bo  earned  to  the  skies 
On  llovrery  bed»  of  case. 
While  others  fought  Ui  win  the  prin 
And  suilud  through  bloody  scjui?" 

No,  WO  cannot  be,  and  will  not  be,  though  we 
wish  to  ever  so  much.  ''Through  conflict  to  the  skies,' 
is  as  true  for  dark  humanity  as  for  any  other  varietyj 
of  men.  Had  we  then  not  better  learn  this  lesson  ant 
cease  our  shameful  grumbling,  as  if  the  Almighty  hat 
done  U5  sonoc  special  wrong?  God  has  given  us  minds' 
to  think,  hands  to  work  and  hearts  to  love.  Let  us 
subject  these  God-given  powers  to  the  regimen  of  a 
severe  discipline,  and,  walking  with  hope  to  the  tuture, 
work  out  a  noble  destiny  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Obange  During  Tears  of  Bondage.—Said  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  at  the  iloiionk  coafcreni.c  in  1890;  "It  haft, 
never  been  realiited  by  the  loyal  North  what  is  cviden( 
to  everj'  intelligent  Southern  man,  what  a  prodigiot 
change  has  been  wrought  in  this  people  during  its  yeai 
of  bondage.  And  how,  without  the  schooling  of  this  era 
the  subsequent  eleviition  of  the  emancipated  slave  to  a' 
full  American  citizenship  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility. In  that  condition  he  learned  the  three  great 
elements  of  civilization  more  speedily  than  they  were 
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ever  learned  before.  He  learned  to  work,  he  acquired 
the  language,  and  adopted  the  religion  of  the  most 
progressive  of  peoples.  Gifted  with  a  marvelous  apti- 
ide  for  such  schooling,  bv  was  found  in  1^65  farther 
^out  of  the  woods  of  barbarism  than  any  other  people  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years. " 

In  Twenty  Years- — The  scholastic  education  of  the 
Negrn  began  in  earnest  only  about  twenty  years  ago, 
1876  being  the  date  of  the  complete  inauguration  of 
le  public  school  s>'steni  of  the  South.  This  is  too 
lort  for  us  to  expect  great  resolts,  The  educated 
sneratton  are  not  yet  fairly  out  of  school,  but  there 
iave  already  appeared  iuime  isolated  cases  which  show 
^Signs  of  promise.  In  the  class  of  1888  at  Harvard 
University  were  two  NegToes,  one  of  whom  was  selected 
by  the  faculty  to  represent  his  class  un  commencement 
day,  as  being  the  foremost  scholar  among  his  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  classmates ;  the  other  was  elected  by  the 
class  for  the  highest  honor  in  their  gift,  by  being  made 
Jthcir  orator  on  class  day.  The  circumstance  reflects 
lor,  not  merely  on  him,  but  on  the  democratic  spirit 
OBT  oldest  unii-ersity,  which  recognised  merit  with- 
it  regard  to  color.  Boston  Vniversity  has  also  yielded 
irst  honors  to  a  Negro.  A  Negro  professor  of 
theology  at  Stniij.'ht  University,  at  New  Orleans,  is  a 
graduate  of  Vermont  University,  who  afterwards  took 
the  prire  for  tra\-eling  scholarship  from  Yale  Theo. 
Seminan,*,  and  spent  a  year  in  Germany  upon 
Professor  Bowen,  of  the  Gammon  Theological 
linary,  delivered  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  opening 
address  which  in  classic  finish  will  bear  comparison 
ith  the  best  orations  of  Edward  Everett  The  prin- 
of  one  ot  cor  auxiliaries.  Mr.  E.  N.  Smith,  a 
'perfect  gentleman  and  an  excelleat  teacher,  is  a  full 
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blooded  Negro,  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University  and 
Newton  Theological  Insttlntiou,  and  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Hovey  one  of  the  best  scholars  that  have  Iwen 
educated,  there. 

False  Hopes.— The  most  obvious  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  ttic  education  of  the  Negro  has  so  often  been 
presented  and  discu*iscd — his  origin,  hiKlory  and  envir- 
onment— that  it  seems  superfluous  to  treat  it  anew. 
His  political  status,  sudden  and  unparalleled,  compli- 
cated by  nuteccdcnl  condition,  excites  false  hopes  and 
encourages  the  notion  of  reaching  per  saltum,  without 
the  nsw  of  the  agencies  of  time,  labor,  iodustr>',  discip- 
line, what  the  dominant  race  had  attained  after  cen- 
turies of  toil  and  trial  and  sacrifice.  Education,  prop- 
erty, habits  of  thrift  and  self-control,  higher  achieve- 
ments of  civilisation,  arc  not  extemporized  nor  created 
by  magic  or  legislation.  Behind  the  Caucasian  lie 
ccntaries  of  the  educating,  uplifting  inHuenecs  of 
ci\'iIization,  of  the  institution  of  family,  society, 
the  churches,  the  state,  and  the  salutary  effects 
of  heredity.  Behind  the  Negro  are  centuries  of  igno- 
rance, barbarism,  slaver)-,  superstition,  idolatry,  fetish- 
ism, and  the  transmissible  consequences  of  heredity. 

Charitable  Judgment. — Nothing  valuable  or  perma- 
nent in  human  life  has  been  ecctircd  without  the  sub- 
stratum of  moral  character,  of  religious  motive,  in  the 
individual,  the  family,  the  community.  In  this  matter 
the  Negro  should  be  judged  charitably, for  his  aboriginal 
people  were  not  far  removed  from  the  savage  state, 
where  they  knew  neither  house  nor  home,  and  had  not 
enjoyed  any  religious  training,  Their  condition  a& 
slaves  debarred  them  the  advantage  of  regular,  con- 
tinuous, systematic  instruction.  The  Xegro  began  his 
lifeof  freedom  nnd  citizenship  with  natural  weaknesses 
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ancorrectod,  with  loose  notions  of  piety  and  moralit 
and  with  Krong  racial  pecnliarities  and  proclivities, 
aad  has  not  outgrown  the  feebleness  of  the  moral  sense 
which  IK  common  to  all  primitive  races. 

Thrift. — Professor  Greenwood  says:  "Twcnty-fi\'e 
years  ago  the  colored  people  of  Missouri  were  unedu- 
cated, poverty-stricken,  dependent,  and  helpless  crcat- 
ure«.  To-day  they  number  joo.ooo.  The  value  of  their 
real  and  personal  property  is  more  than  $30,000,000. 

"Thouiiiands  of  them  live  in  comfortable  homes. 

"Of  the  50.000  children  of  school  age.  seventy  per 
cent,  arc  now  in  nttcndancc.  They  arc  as  neatly  and 
cleanly  clad  as  the  avcra2:e  white  child,  and  many  of 
.Ihcni  much  better.  Those  who  were  the  boys  and  girls 
!n  «:l»ool  ft  few  years  ago  are  the  leaders  among  their 
people  now.  The  self-denial  practiced  by  parents  to 
educttte  thcirchiUlren  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  parental  affection  that  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 

len  the  schoolhousc  doors  were  opened  for  the 
admission  of  colored  pupils,  they  rushed  in  to  get  an 
cihicalioii,  ami  the  influx  is  unabatfd.  I  have  seen  old 
white-haired  men  and  women  studying  the  first  reader 
and  spelling  book  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  the 
ilcwspiipcrs,  and  to  write  letters  to  relatives  aud 
friends.  Have  yoit  seen  white  people  doing  these 
things'" 

A  Loyal  American. — But  let  uk  look  at  these  people 

>m  another  tttandpoint,  and  see  whut  progress  they 
'Tiavt  made.  In  Missouri  there  are  45,000  of  thera 
thur^-h  communicants:  more  than  450  ministers  of  the 
goHpcl;  400  church  edifices  and  60  parsonages.  Do 
these  eWdcnccs  of  prosperity  indicate  the  wretchedness 
of  this  mce?  The  Negro  must  be  treated  as  a  man, 
neither  cajoled  nor  despised.     Me  is  here  to  stay,  and 
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it  is  our  duty  to  help  him  malcc  the  most  of  himself  as 
an  industrious,  intelligent,  law-ahiding  and  faithful 
citizen.  Whether  educated  or  uneducated,  he  is  not  a 
dangerous  clement  in  our  ci^'ilization.  A  thou&and- 
fold  is  he  to  be  trusted  when  compared  with  those  dan- 
gerous elements  which  have  swept  in  upon  us  from 
European  countries,  and  are  now  a  standing  menace  to 
our  social  and  political  institutions.  The  Negro  is 
thoroughly  and  loyally  American. 

Thrift  and  Self-Respect.— The  thrift  and  self-respect 
of  the  Negro  has  removed  him  from  the  dark  and 
cheerless  abode  in  which  he  lived,  and  has  placed  him 
in  neat  and  well-kept  homes. 

Kegio  Homes,  The  Contrast.— The  Negro  whose 
soul  is  free,  like  every  other  mun,  appreciates  the  sa* 
■  crcdocss  and  heauty  which  must  be  inseparable  from  a 
happy  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Negro,  debased 
and  bnitified  by  a  se^^*itude  of  centuries,  has  no  desire 
for  home  in  any  exalted  sense. 

LegBcy  Bequeathed  by  Slavery.— Perhaps  the  least 
respected  legacy  left  by  slavery  to  the  children  of  its 
victims  is  the  disintegrating  and  nomadic  tendency  to 
a  homcles!^  and  non-familicd  people.  There  are  among 
the  Negroes  those  whom  no  wretchedness  can  impel, 
no  opportunity  inspire  to  alter  or  make  tolerable  the 
places  in  which  their  families  exist,  and  many  an  old 
Negro  lives  for  years  in  a  one  or  two  room  cabin,  declin- 
ing to  build  another  room  "Kasc  he  won't  be  g'wine 
to  leave." 

Happy  and  Comfortable  Homes.— The  inducnces 

that  arc  at  work  in  transforming  the  women  of  the 

iTace,  making  a  generation  of  virtuous,  clean,  industrious 

women,  though  they  may  not  shine  in  society  and  speak 

but  one  language,  though  they  may  be  ugly  in  features 
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colored  man  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  turkey,  and 

prayed  and  prayed  for  the  Lord  to  send  him  a  turkey. 
The  turkey  did  not  come,  and  finally  the  old  maji 
changed  his  prayer  somewhat  and  said,  'O  T^rd,  send 
dis  nigger  to  a  turkey,*  and  he  got  it  that  night  Clod 
mcanfi  for  os  to  get  many  things  in  about  that  some 
way,  that  is,  by  working  for  them  rather  than  'by 
depending  on  ihe  power  of  mouth." 

There  are  multitudes  who  are  wilUng  to  accept 
honors  and  advantages  who  are  not  ready  to  work  for 
them.  It  is  necessary  for  all  who  would  succeed  to  put 
forth  strenuous  cfTorts  in  that  direction.  The  days  of 
chance  are  gone,  it  is  only  the  man  who  does  not  wait 
,  for  things  to  turn  up,  but  tarns  up  something,  that  suc- 
'ceeds.  Young  man,  do  something;  attempt  something 
that  will  be  a  benefit  to  your  race.  Something  en- 
nobling. Something  enduring;  something  to  ele\*ate 
manhood  and  win  men  to  noble,  virtuous,  upright  live 
and  your  life  will  not  have  been  lived  in  vain. 

These  thoughts  must  be  impressed  upon  the  humbles^ 
of  the  race.  Success  comes  not  by  waiting  for  iL 
If  the  Afro-American  race  is  to  continue  to  rise,  and 
is  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  this  nation,  there  mast 
be  an  effort.  Empty  wishca  carry  us  nowhere.  With- 
out an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  thote  of  the  race 
who  hold  the  key  to  circumstances  the  race  may  as 
well  yield  to  the  prejudice  still  existing,  and  hold  for- 
ever an  inferior  position,  but  with  a  determination  that 
surmounts  the  obstacles  and  with  a  corresponding 
effort  to  stand  first  in  the  industries  of  our  nation,  wc 
may  well  expect  that  the  past  achievement  in  this  line 
is  Qothin^  compared  to  the  prc^ess  of  the  future. 

Oast  Down  Your  Bucket. — "At  one  time  a  ship  was 
lost  at  sea  for  many  days,  when  it  hove  in  sight  of  a 
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friendly  vessel  The  signal  of  the  distressed  vessel  was 
at  onoc  hoistcft,  which  rend;  'We  Kimt  water;  we  die 
of  thirst  ■  The  iinswcring  signal  read,  'Cast  down 
your  bucket  where  you  are,'  but  a  second  time  the  dis- 
tres«ei,1  vessel  si^tntilod,  'Wc  want  water,  water,"  and  a 
second  time  the  other  vessel  answered 'cast  down  your 
bucket  where  you  arc.'  A  third  and  fourth  lime  the 
distressed  vessel  signaled,  'Wc  want  water,  water;  we 
die  of  thirot;'  and  as  many  times  w&s  answered,  'Cast 
down  ytmr  hncket  where  you  are. '  At  last  the  com- 
niand  wax  olwyod,  the  bucket  was  east  down  where  tbe 
voflwl  bIixkI,  imd  it  ounie  np  full  of  fresh  and  sparkling 
water  fntin  tlir  Amaion  river.  My  friends,  wc  are 
(MiUng  )•>  ca«l  down  imr  buckets  for  the  help  that  is 
r(|fht  (lUovc  us,  and  npcml  too  mnch  time  in  signaling 
^ll  My  Olid  i>t  tar  i>fl".  Let  us  cast  down  our  buckets 
l»f*  Ih  M\t  twn  Minny  South,  cast  them  down  in  agri- 
fii'*;  ■  '■  '-  ■  V  ■• '  Ming,  dair^'ing.  poultry  raising, 
\{.  o.h)kiu^,  st;wing.  mechanical 

AM  l)  U\v.  and  the  help  that  we  think  is  far 

O'l  (I'M  v^>ltlv  >itul  w«  vrlU  soLtn  grow  utdcpendcnt  and 
w»vhd  " 

Iti  a  Avvvct)  btff^vrv  a  Nattoaal  Cooitcil 

Mt*hor    "- mad*  the  foUowiny 

'M  ti>.  . ^  ■i\\"ord  so  ihe  white 

.  grit,  bockbooe, 

-.  cutkii*  Ikitt  Kot    For 

.  yowMM  race:  bat 

ftuH  tor  two  kxadml  i 

■   ■ V..-  1.^,^ 

•nklfeovti 
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on  the  one  band.and  a  cold  shouldering  and  proticriptivc 
people  on  the  other,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
have  equaled  us  in  respect,  obedience,  fidelity,  and 
accomplished  the  results  and  maiutained  the  pacific 
equilibriura  we  have.  For  our  nation  freed  the  black 
man  as  a  war  measure,  I  j^rant,  but  that  freedom 
entailed  and  left  upon  us  a  mendicancy  that  the  unborn 
will  ask  the  reason  why.  Even  the  usufruct  claim, 
gTiaranteeil  to  the  serfs  of  Russia— a  nation  at  that 
time  regarded  as  scmi-ci\nlizecl — was  denied  the  freed- 
men  by  this  so-called  enlightened  and  Christian 
nation. 

The  Male  and  Porty  Acres.— The  mule  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  which  has  bcvn  so  often  ridiculed  for 
being  expected  by  the  black  man,  was  a  just  and  right- 
eous expectatioii,  and  had  this  nation  been  one-fiftieth 
part  as  loyal  to  the  black  man  as  he  has  been  to  it, 
such  a  bestowraent  would  have  been  made,  and  the 
cost  would  have  been  a  mere  l>agatelle.  compared  with 
the  infinite  resources  of  this  republic,  which  has  given 
countless  miUtons  to  foreigners  to  come  into  the  country 
and  destroy  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  flood  the  land 
with  every  vice  known  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
form  themselves  into  anarchal  bands  for  the  overthrow 
of  its  tnstitution<t  and  venerated  customs. 

Freedom.— Nevertheless,  freedom  has  been  so  Kmg 
held  before  us,  as  man's  nonnal  birth-right,  and  tlie 
bas-relief  of  every  possibility  belonging  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  manhood,  that  we  received  it  as  Heaven's 
greatest  boon,  and  nursed  ourselves  into  iuitiiifaction, 
believing  that  we  had  the  stamina,  not  only  to  wring 
existence  out  of  our  poverty,  but  also  wealth,  learning, 
honor,  fame  and  immortality. 

Rape. — But,    through    some   satanic    legerdemain, 
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nthin  the  last  years,  the  most  fearful  crimeii  have 
sea  charged  uptm  the  members  of  our  race  known  to 
the  catalogue  of  villainy,  and  death  and  destruction 
huve  stalked  abroad  with  an  insatiable  carnivoracity 
that  not  only  beggars  descriptJon,  but  jeopardiiics  the 
life  of  every  Negro  in  the  land,  as  anyone  could  raise 
an  alarm  by  crying  rape,  and  some  colored  man  must 
die,  whether  he  is  the  right  one  or  not,  or  whether  it 
was  the  product  of  revenge,  or  the  mere  cracking  of  a 
joke. 

An  Awful  Charge.— The  civilized  world  has  been 
informed  through  Christian  Advocates  and  through  the 
public  daily  papers  that  Negroes  have  raped  white 
women  in  such  numbers  that  the  charge  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  revolting  and  blood-curdling  ever  presented 
against  the  people  since  time  began.  AVithout  affirm- 
ing or  denj-ing  this  monstrous  imputation,  we  owe  it 
to  oarsclvcs  and  posterity  to  inquire  into  this  subject 
and  give  it  the  most  patient,  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation  that  ever  befell  the  lot  of  man. 

No  Attribute  to  Side  with  Ub.— If  the  charges  are 
true, then  God  has  nu  altribiite  that  will  side  with  us.  Na. 
ture  has  no  member, no  potential  factor,that  will  defend 
U8;  and  while  we  may  not  all  be  guilty,  nor  one  in  ten 
thousand,  it  nevertheless  shows,  if  true,  that  there  is  a 
libidinous  taint,  a  wanton  and  lecherous  corruption, 
tliat  is  prophetic  of  a  dj*eadful  doom,  as  there  must  be 
a  cardinal  blood  poison  in  the  precincts  of  our  race  that 
staggers  the  most  acute  imagination  in  determining  its 
woeful  results. 

Oonnter  Charge.— Nor  can  we  excuse  it,  palliate  it, 
or  manifest  indiilcrence  upon  the  postulation  that  it  is 
a  righteous  retribution  upon  the  white  man  for  the  way 
he  treated  our  women  for  hundreds  of  years.     For  if 
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the  counter-charge  is  true,  we  certainly  did  not  vi&it^ 
swift  vengeance  upon  ihe  white  man,  as  he  is  doing 
upon  us  by  his  lawless  mobs. 

One  Recourse  Left.— There  is  but  one  recourse  lef 
us  that  will  command  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world 
and  the  approval  of  God,  and  that  is  to  investigate  the 
facts  in  the  premises,  and  if  guilty,  acknowledge  it,  and 
let  us  organi2v  against  the  wretches  in  uur  own  r.nrks.  , 
Let  us  call  upon  the  colored  ministry  to  sumud  il  from 
the  pulpit,  onr  newspapers  to  brand  it  with  infamy 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly.  Let  us  put  a  thou- 
sand  lectureni  in  the  field,  to  canvass  every  section  of 
the  land,  and  denounce  the  heinous  crime. 

Heathen  Africa.— Among  the   heathen    Africans, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  about  them,  the  world  will, 
have  to  admit  that  they  arc  the  purest  people,  outside  of 
polygamy,  in  their  connubial  and  virgin  morals,  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe.     White  women,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  hundreds  of  miles  interiorward  in  Africa,' 
can  remain  in  their  midst  and  teach  school  for  years 
without  being  insulted,  which  proves  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  where  our  natures  have  not  been  distortedl 
and    abnormalixed  we  are    the  most    honorable    cus- 
todians  of  female  virtue  now  under  Heaven.     I  havej 
been  told  by  white  ladies  in  Africa,  from  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  New  Vork,  Nebraska,  England,  and 
Ireland,  that   no  while   lady  could   be   improperly 
approached  tn  Africa  in  a  lifetime  unless  she  made 
herself  lIIlUs^l.^^y  forward 

Not  the  Nature  of  the  Black  Han. — It  is  not  the 

nature  of  the  black  man  to  outrage  white  women.unless 
it  is  one  of  onr  American  retrogressive  abnormalities,, 
which  has  possibly  grown  out  of  the  degradation  en-J 
tailed  upon  us  by  the  singfular  prejudice  and  dcgradii 
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conditions  nnder  which  wc  exist.  The  whole  range  of 
Wcsl  India  islands  show  by  their  records  that  only  one 
rape  has  been  charged  upon  a  black  man  since  183a.  and 
that  occurred  twenty  years  ago,  while  eleven  rapes^i 
were  charged  upon  white  men,  nine  of  which  were  per- 
petrated upon  black  women  and  two  tipon  white 
women. 

Like  Begets  Like.— it  may,  however,  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  the  laws  and  institutions  recogniz*  the 
black  man  as  a  full-fledged  citizen  and  a  gentleman, 
and  his  pride  of  character  and  sense  of  dignity  are  not 
degraded,  and  self-respect  imparts  a  higher  prompting 
a.nd  gentlemanly  bearing  to  his  manhood,  and  makes; 
him  a  better  citizen  and  inspires  him  with  more  gal- 
lantry* and  nobler  principles.      For  like  begets  like. 

A  Degraded  Condition.— While,  in  this  country,  we 
are  degraded  liy  the  public  press,  degraded  by  the 
courts  of  the  countr>'  from  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  down,  degraded  on  the  railroads  after  purchasing- . 
first-class  tickets,  degraded  at  the  hotels  and  barber 
shops,  degraded  in  many  states  at  the  ballot-box, 
degraded  in  some  of  the  large  cities  by  being  com- 
pelted  to  rent  houses  in  alleys  .and  the  most  disreputa- 
ble streets.  Thus  wc  are  degraded  in  so  many 
respects  that  all  the  starch  of  respectability  is  taken 
out  of  the  manhood  of  millions  of  our  people,  and  as 
degradation  begets  degradation,  it  is  verj- possible  that 
in  many  instances  we  are  guilty  of  doing  a  series  of 
infamous  things  that  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  if  our 
eDTJronmcnts  were  different 

The  World's  Pair.— Think  of  it!  The  great  World's 
Fair,  or  exposition,  in  Chicago,  out  of  more  than  ten 
tUou&aod  employee  gave  no  recognition  to  the  colored 
beyond  taking  charge  of  th«  toilet  rooms. 
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Half  Pre«  uid  Half  Bbt«.— I  wioU  doc  Imtc  70* 
undentaad  tiui  I  sa  dcnyiag.  cnodoitiBy  or  tjoiMg 
the  crime  of  npe,  a»  is  faeiae  cluryd  to  a  (mttr  or 

less  extent  opoa  tbe  a>eabef»  <»£  tmr  raoe;  oor  ttntst 
wc  jumpatabMtTor  TMbeoadttaoo;  bntl  fearnuub 
of  it,  if  trtie,  u  doe  to  oar  aatsral  and  imnietbcdicsl 
earironmeDC  and  ig^Dobfe  statsa,  nor  do  I,  for  cztft, 
believe  tlut  we  will  erer  stand  eM  ta  tbe  sjrmsiecikal 
mn  jcstT  of  ti  jgticr  manhood,  half  free  and  half  slave 

The  Great  Desideratiun. — Tbe  odc  great  dcsider> 
atum  of  the  Amcncan  Negro  is  manhood  impctaSk 
We  rnaj*  cdacate  and  acquire  general  intelHgeficc,  but 
oar  sons  and  daugfatcrs  will  come  oat  of  the  college 
with  all  ihetr  year*  of  trainiug  and  tbrifi  to  the  plane 
of  the  scnllicm,  a*  lung  an  ihey  arc  rustncltrd,  limited 
and  circnmbotmded  by  colorphobia.  For  abstract  edu- 
cation elevdtcs  no  man,  nur  will  it  elevate  a  race. 
What  wc  call  the  heathen  African  will  &trut  around  in 
his  native  land,  three-fourths  naked,  and  you  can  see 
by  the  way  he  stands,  talks  and  acts  tluil  he  possesses 
more  manhood  than  fifty  of  some  of  our  people  in  this 
country,  and  any  ten  of  our  most  distinguished  colored 
men  here, 

A  Dwarfed  People.— Until  we  are  free  from  menace 
by  lynchers,  hotels,  railroads,  stores,  factories,  rcstimr. 
ants,  barber  shops,  machine  shops,  ci>urt  hixiNc*  iind 
other  places  where  merit  and  worth  are  respected,  wc 
are  destined  to  be  a  dwarfed  people.  Our  sons  and 
daughters  wiU  grow  up  with  it  in  their  verj-  fle«h  ottd 
bonea 

Gratitude.— As  one,  I  feel  grateful  for  many  tlili 
that  have  been  done  for  us  within  the  last  thirty  yoi 
1  am  thankCul  for  iU.   Lincoln's  manumitting 
lamation,  for  itt  ratification  bj-  Congress,  for  the  * 
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tccnth,   fotirtccnih  and  fifteenth  amendmenls  to  the 

Constitution,  which  were  placed  there  by  the  American 

sople  for  the  benefit  of  our  race,  even  if  the  I'nited 

'States  Supreme  Court  has  destroyed  the  fourteenth 

amendment  by  its  revolting^  decision. 

Millions  for  Edtication.— I  am  tlianlful  to  our  gen- 
^ero  US-hear  ted  friends  of  the  North  who  have  jfiven 
>luntarily  millions  upon  milUonG  to  aid  in  our  cduca- 
jon.  I  am  thankful  to  the  South  for  the  school  laws 
ley  have  enacted,  and  for  the  generous  manner  in 
irhich  they  have  taxed  themselves  in  building  and  sus- 
ftalning  schools  for  our  enlightenment  and  intellectual 
'and  moral  elevation. 

Full-Fledged  Men.— But,  if  thiacountiy  is  to  be  our 
home,  the  Negro  must  be  a  self -controlling,  automatic 
factor  of  the  body  politic  or  collective  life  of  the 
nation.  In  other  words,  we  muKt  l>e  full-fledged  men. 
Otherwise  we  will  not  be  worth  existence  itself. 

God  Hates  Cowardice. — To  passively  remain  here 
and  occupy  our  present  ignoble  status,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  being  shot,  bung  and  burnt,  not  only  when 
wc  perpetrate  deeds  of  violence  ourselves,  but  when- 
ever some  bad  white  man  wishes  to  black  his  face  and 
outrage  a  female,  as  I  am  told  is  often  done,  is  a  matter 
of  serious  reflection.  To  do  so  would  be  to  declare  our- 
eelves  unfit  to  be  free  men  or  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities which  involve  fatherhood  and  e^sistence.  For 
God.  hates  the  submission  of  cowardice. 

Physical  Besiatance.— But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  talk 

.about  physical  resistance  is  literal  madness.     Nobody 

>ut  an  idiot  would  give  it  a  moment's  thought.     The 

l^dea  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  ex-slaves  contending 

with  sixty  millions  people  of  the  most  powerfTil  race 

.under  Heaven!     Think  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
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mniioQs  of  dollars  battliogr  with  one  bandred  billions 
of  dollars.  WTiy,  wc  would  not  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  It  is  folly  to  indulge  tn  such  a  tbou};ht  for  a 
moment. 

Debt  of  Our  Nation.— This  nation  jusilr.  righteonsly, 
dmncly.  owes  us  for  work  and  sen'ice  rendered  billions 
of  dollars,  and  if  we  cannot  be  treated  a&  American 
people,  wc  shoald  ask  for  Sve  hundred  million  dollars 
at  least,  to  begin  an  immigration  somewhere,  if  we  can 
not  for  sen-ice  rendered  receive  manhood  recognition 
here  at  home.  Freedom  and  perpetual  degradation 
are  not  in  the  economy  of  human  events.*' 

Bishop  Oaines  on  LTncbing.— "The  better  class  of 
colored  people  all  over  the  South  arc  unanimous  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  wretches  who  are  (juilly  of  this 
unmentionable  crime.  They  recognize  the  fact  Uiat 
the  whole  race  is  suffering  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
througb  the  conduct  of  the  vile  scoundrels  who  perpe- 
trate these  crimes.  In  many  places  the  white  people 
regard  a  Negro  with  detestation  and  suspicion,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  capable  of  any  criminal  act  where  he  is 
left  nnrestrained.  From  experience  and  observation  I 
know  this  to  be  true. 

Not  in  Sympathy  with  Crime.— I  for  one  am  not 
^villtng  to  be  thought  in  xj-nipathy  with  crime  or  crlm- 
>inal5,  and  especially  those  of  the  character  I  am  now 
considering.     IE  the  colored  people,  as  a  race,  expect 
Uo  gain  the  confidence  and  respect  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors and  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  scale  of  civilized 
life,  they  must  emphasize  in  no  uncertain  way  their 
detestation  of  that  most  brutal  of  the  race,  who  com- 
mit the  horrible  offense  of  rape,  arson  and  the  like. 
There  must  be  no  maudlin  sympathy  for  such  charac- 
ters who  disgrace  their  own  race  and  bring  the  N« 
into  shame  and  contempt- 
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Innocent  Hen  Victims.— While  I  say  those  things 
would  not  bu  understood  as  favoriug  lynch  laws. 
Could  the  real  criminal  su£Fer  it  would  not  be  so  l>ad, 
Init  whcu  innocent  men  are  ficquently  the  victims  of 
excited  and  infuriated  mobs,  who  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  the  necessity  of  legal  eonvictioo  is 
apparent.  Lynch  law,  too,  no  matter  how  justly 
administered,  is  bad  in  its  tendency,  working  a  disre- 
gard for  all  laws  and  educating^  the  people  in  the  law- 
lessness it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

Jnstlce. — All  our  people  ask  is  that  justice  be  done — 
that  before  the  law  the  same  evidence  be  required  to 
convict  a  Neijro  that  is  required  to  convict  a  white 
man,  and  that  the  same  pimishment  be  meted  out  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other.  Wierever  the  proof  is  con- 
clusive lei  the  guilty  suffer,  though  the  heavens  fall. 
L)nicliing  is  not  a  race  question  hut  a  national  ques- 
tion, as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  persons  lynched  in  1S96,  fifty-four  were  white 
men." 

Temperance,  Soberness  Increa8ing.~"Remcmber- 
ingthecircumstances,"&aysRev.  J.  C.  Price,  "in  which 
the  Negro  was  placed  by  the  dreadful  institution  of 
slavery,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  now  culti- 
vates a  taste,  even  a  love,  for  alcohol.  Yet  it  is  re- 
markable to  note  the  progress  towards  sobriety  that  the 
race  has  made  in  the  latter  years  of  its  emancipation, 
A  colored  total  abstainer  is  not  a  rare  person  in  any  com- 
munity nowadays.  The  various  temperance  societies, 
and  nearly  all  the  other  secret  organizations  supported 
by  the  Afro-American  race,  uniformly  require  those 
who  seek  admission  to  pledge  themselves  to  be  sober 
men  and  womea,  and  in  most  cases  to  be  total  abstain- 
ers.    The  drift  is  more  and  mort  in  this  direction,  and 
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hence   soberness   in   the   race    is   oon^tantly  on  the 
incTca-w? 

Total  Abstinenee.— It  is  remarlcabtc,  too,  to  ol>«cn-c 
the  steadfastness  and  pcrsistcocy  with  which  the  col- 
ored teachers,  as  a  mlc,  hold  to  the  idea  that  the 
ift  to  be  uplifted  raorally,  as  well  as  materially  iai 
religiously  improved,  through  total  alwiincnce  us 
chief  instrument.  It  is  the  rare  exception,  rot  the 
rule,  to  find  a  colored  teacher  who  docs  not  hold  to  tbi» 
doctrine.  The  result  is  that  many  boys  and  girLi  in 
the  school-rnom  all  over  the  South  and  other  secttonii 
as  well  arc  being  trained  to  habits  of  temperance,  and 
will  in  all  probability  develop  into  consistent  temper- 
»ncc  men  and  women.  And  it  mast  not  be  forj^tfttcn 
that  the  true  and  most  influential  leaders  of  the  race. 
the  ministers,  are  molding  and  shajnnf;  the  opinion^ 
uf  both  old  and  young  in  favor  of  sobenHMs  and  total 
abstinence- 
Leaders  Temperate.  -1  have  watchctl  clmicly  the 
men  who  are  recoicnized  as  the  race  leader*  in  various 
states  and  localities.  It  is  acknowledged  that  they  arc 
generally  shrewd,  ealculating,  and  hard  to  circumvent 
when  they  attemptpolitical  maneuvers.  It  ismyobscr- 
vattoD  that  these  leaders  arc  strictly  reliable  and 
tnistworlhy  when  confided  in.  and— however  surpris- 
ing the  statement  may  !«;  lo  some— that  they  arc  gen- 
erally sober,  upright  and  honest.  I  confess  that  in 
Eomc  localities  this  rule  docs  not  apply,  but  on  the 
whole  a  mare  sober  clawi  of  leaders  does  not  exist  in 
any  race  than  in  the  A  fro- American. 

Orofts-Boads  Orocery.- 
which  our  people  have 
grocery  store,  to  be  found 
bane  of  this  scctio- 
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him,  to  permit  no  pleilgx;  to  be  brolccD.  Once  won,  the 
colored  man  is  the  most  faithful  and  reliable  of  all 
ttUies.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  add  that  tht  supply 
of  temperance  literature  should  be  kept  up  and 
increased. " 

Edttcatlonal  Inatittitionfl. — Especially  valuable  is 
the  work  uf  arousing  toial  abstinence  enthusiasm 
among  the  students  in  the  various  educational  insti- 
tutions— young  men,  and  women  too,  upon  whom  the 
futare  of  the  race  and  its  influence  for  good  or  evil  so 
largely  depends.  I  am  indeed  hopeful  for  the  future 
of  the  Afro-American  race,  and  particularly  hopeful 
that  it  will  become  a  positive  and  influential  contributor 
to  the  triumph  of  the  temperance  reform. 

The  Shame  of  a  Ohrbtian  Nation. — It  is  estimate 
that  Christendom  has  introduced  ;o.ooo  gallons  of  nil 
into  Africa  to  everj*  missionary'.  Id  the  great  Congo 
Free  State  there  are  one  hundred  drunkards  to  one 
convert.  Cnder  the  maddening  influence  of  intoxicat- 
ing drink  sent  from  New  England  two  hundred  Congo* 
ans  slaughtered  each  other.  One  gallon  of  rum  caused 
a  fight  in  which  fifty  were  slain. 

A  Sad  End. — A  generation  since  there  lived  in  a 
western  city  a  wealthy  Englishman  who  was  what  is 
called  a  high  liver.  He  drank  his  toddy  in  the  morn- 
ing, washed  down  his  lunch  with  champagne,  and 
finislied  a  bottle  of  port  for  dinner,  though  he  com- 
plained that  the  heavy  wines  here  did  not  agree  with 
him,  owing  to  the  climate.  He  died  of  gout  at  fifty 
jrears,  leaving  four  sons.  One  of  them  became  an 
epileptic,  two  died  fnim  drinfcing-  Called  good  fellows, 
generous,  witty,  honorable  ymmg  men,  but  beforej 
middle  age  miserable  sots.  The  oldest  of  the  brother 
was  a  man  of  fixed  habits,  occupying  a  leading  place 
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In  (h«  cofflmunitf  from  htsfccen  mteUigvoce,  integrity 
gnd  Irreproachable  morals.  He  walcbed  over  his 
Itriitherv,  Ittid  them  in  their  graves,  and  never  ceased 
tii  ilenciunce  the  vjli:  urhich  had  ruinnl  them;  and 
when  be  was  long  past  middle  age  financial  trouble 
Uirew  htm  into  a  low,  nervous  condition,  for  which 
wine  vras  prescribed.  He  drank  but  one  bottle.  Shortly 
after  his  affairs  were  righted  and  his  health  and  spirits 
returned,  but  it  was  observed  that  once  or  twice  a  year 
htt  mysteriou-sly  disappeared  for  a  month  or  six  weckSu 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  nor  even  his  partner,  knew 
where  he  went;  but  at  last,  when  he  was  old  and  gray- 
boHdcd,  his  wife  was  telcg;raphcd  from  a  neighboring 
Obscure  village  where  she  found  him  dying  o£  ffuttiia  a 
Ai/W.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hiding  there  when 
the  desire  for  liquor  became  maddening,  and  when 
there  he  drank  like  a  brute." 
Temperance  ResoIatlonB  Adopted  by  the  A.  BL  E. 

Obltrcb. — Tht;  .\lr;k..iu  MctlmUisl  Epi^eopal  Church, 
at  its  General  Conference,  held  in  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana, adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

" Rgsiflvcd :  1.  That  we  discoumge  the  manufacture, 
fuile  and  use  of  all  alcoholic  and  malt  liquors. 

"9.  That  wc  discourage  the  nsc  of  tobacco  by  our 
ministers  and  people. 

"j.  That  we  discourage  the  nsc  of  opium  and  snuff. 

"4,  That  we  endorse  tho  greut  prohibition  move- 
ment in  this  country*,  also  work  done  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Vnion.  and  will  use  all  honora- 
Mr  means  to  suppress  tho  evils  growing  out  of  intem- 

iwroiica 

"4.  That  it  shall  bo  n  crime  for  any  minister  or 
mvlT'l'er"'  tl>«  A.  M    K   Chunrh  to  fight  against  tern 
IwtniM-t?,  and  \(  convicted  of  IhU  crime  he  shall  lose  his 
Mlfti'O  In  the  conference  and  tho  church." 
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The  bishops  at  this  same  conference  said  in  their 
Idress;  "W'c  shouUl  allow  no  minister,  or  member 
fho  votes,  writes,  lectures  or  preaches  to  uphold  the 
ium  trade  to  retain  his  membcrsliip,  cither  in  the  con- 
fcrencc  or  in  the  churcli.  And  ihoso  who  are  addicted  to 
strong  drink,  either  ministers  or  laymen,  should  have 
no  place  among  iis.  Visit  our  station  houses,  bride- 
wells, jails,  almshouses,  and  penitentiaries,  and  ynu 
will  there  witness  the  effects  of  this  horror  of  horrors. 
Rum  has  dug  the  f^ave  of  the  American  Indian  so 
»p  that  it  will  never  he  rcsmTccted.  If  we  would 
cape  the  sam«  fate  as  a  church  and  race,  we  must  be 
temperate. 

"Some  of  the  loftiest  intellects  have  been  blasted 
and  blighted  by  this  terrible  curse.  The  use  of  wine 
at  wedding*  should  never  be  encouraged  by  our  minis- 
tCTS;  it  is  often  the  beji^nning  of  a  blasted  life." 

Woman  in  Temperance.  —  Mrs.  MeCurdy.  corre 
spondinj;  secretary  of  the  Georgia  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  col- 
ored women,  says:  "The  call  for 'God  and  home  In 
every  land.'  is  growing  to  be  more  popular  than  in 
former  years.  Ministcni  all  over  the  Southland  arc 
taking  hold  of  the  temperance  question  and  arc  agitat- 
ing it  as  never  before.     They  sec  that 

"Metita]  soaaion  for  ttae  Uilnlcer 
Moral  suRMon  fnr  the  drinlcvr 
L«gul  auftMon  for  tlit:  drnnkonl  maker 
Prison  suasion  for  the  statute  breaker  " 

are  not  virtues  and   therefore   will   not  bring  about 

the  desirud  end.     We  are  pfTOwing  in  numbers  and  are 

believing  that  among  the  Christian  races  temperance 

is  a  cardinal  virtue,  upon    which    physical    strength, 

moral  worth,  social  happiness  and  political  tranquillity 

depend. 
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the  Sultan  of  Turkey  declared  smoking  a  crime,  and 
Udeath  of  the  mnnt  cruel  kind  was  fixed  as  the  punish- 
jcnt.  In  Russia,  the  "noses  o£  the  smokers  were  cut 
off  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century." 
Its  use  was  described  by  King  Jnmes  I  of  England,  ss 
"a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
harmful  to  the  bratn,  dangx:rnus  ca  the  lungs,  and  in 
the  black,  stinking  fume  therc<]f  nearest  resembling 
the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottom- 
lets." 
Tobacco  a  Poison.— Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D..  in 

Health  Scilmicc  Lccillet,  ^o.  a[6,  says:  "Chemists, 
botanists  and  physicians  unite  in  pronouncing  tobacco 
tcne  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known.  No  other 
riraiaon,  with  the  exception  of  Prussic  acid,  will  cause 
death  so  quickly,  only  three  or  four  minutes  being 
required  for  a  fatal  doac  to  produce  its  full  effect 

Nicotine.—" The  active  principle  of  tobacco,  that  is, 
that  to  which  its  narcotic  and  poisonous  properties  arc 
due,  is  nicotine,  a  heavy,  oily  substance  whit:h  may  he 
separated  from  the  dry  leaf  of  the  plant  by  distillation 
or  infusion.  The  proportion  of  nicotine  varies  from 
two  to  eight  per  cent.  A  pound  of  tobacco  contains  on 
an  average  380  grains  of  this  deadly  poison,  of  which 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  will  kill  n  dog  in  ten  minutes. 

Killed  in  Thirty  Seconds. — "A  case  is  on  record  in 
which  .1  man  was  killed  in  thirty  seconds  by  this  poison. 
Hottentots  use  the  oil  of  tobacco  to  kill  snakes,  a  singls 
drop  causing  death  as  quickly  as  a  lightning  stroke. 
It  is  largely  used  by  gardeners  and  keepers  of  grccn- 
louses  to  destroy  grubs  and  noxious  insects  (its  proper 
usefulness)." 

Habit  of  Smoking. — The  habit  of  smoking  was  dis- 
covered on  the  island  of  Cuba.     Two  sailors  who  were 
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as  cleanse  otmielvcit  from  all  filthincss  of  the  flush  and 
spirit."  "If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him 
shall  God  dL-strof ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
temple  wc  are." 

Leaders  Needed. — Since  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Price, 
of  Livingntone  College,  Rer.  J.  H.  Hector,  of  York, 
Pa.,  is  the  most  jxipular  temperance  lecturer  of  the 
race.  The  race  sadly  needs  a  great  leader  in  the  tem- 
perance work,  a  leader  whci  will  inspire  the  hosts  to 
active  and  progressive  measures. 

Moral  Statns.— Presidt-nt  Wright  says:  "One  who 
docs  not  know  the  character  of  the  moral  lives  of  the 
colored  people  at  the  emancipation  is  incapable  of  ren- 
dering an  opinion  as  to  the  Negro's  moral  status  now. 
It  is  extremely  diificult  to  measure  the  distance  of  the 
advancement  or  to  estimate  the  weiyht  and  quality  of 
the  good  that  has  been  done.  No  people  have  made 
further  advancement  in  moral  and  Christian  character. 
The  schools  have  given  them  eyes  to  see.  Eyes  to 
sec  themselves  as  others  san  them,  and  year  after 
year  vice  and  ignorance  have  become  odious.  In  1865 
there  was.  scarcely  any  Negro  homes  in  all  Georgia. 
In  1870  ihey  could  be  easily  counted.  Who  but  the 
census  taker  would  undertake  such  a  tusk  to-day? 
There  is  taxable  property  of  some  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars,  and  thousands  of  comfortable  homes  in  the 
city  and  rural  districts.  None  have  become  very  rich 
but  many  have  made  a  good  start  in  life.  There  are 
over  five  hundred  good  business  csiablishmcnts  who« 
affairs  are  conducted  wholly  by  colored  men. 

Busi&eaa  World. — The  Negro  is  taking  a  reliable, 
useful,  and  honorable  place  in  the  business  and  indus- 
trial world.  He  is  becoming  an  intelligent  producer 
and  developer  of  the  resources  of  this  great  state. 
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Uodertbe  totf^iaftaeacc  of  private  and  pahlic  schools 
be  is  )3Ktxmaiag  panicicic:  1m  is  purchasing  land  and 
'  fixiag  trimsdf  to  the  sotL 

Diaconrtesies  and  Insults.— He  is  becoming  more 
senstive  wiiii  rcguii  to  diacourtesies  and  insults.  ]  lis 
restivesess  is  the  nstonl  resoli  of  his  increased  intclli. 
genoe  and  love  for  his  coantry  in  common  with  others. 
He  may  erca  grow  defiant  in  tic  face  of  these  out- 
rages, if  continned.  The  intelligence  and  means 
ismong  ilie  colored  people  inspire  confidence  and  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  whites.  There  is  practically  no 
trouble  or  possibility  of  trooble  between  the  intelli- 
gent and  upright  colored  people  and  the  same  cla.sR  of 
white  people.  This  is  what  Christian  and  industrial 
education  has  done.  The  Negro,  or  Southern  prob- 
Inm,  finds  its  key  in  tlie  education  of  the  race.  The 
M'ICfo  should  not  only  be  given  every  opportunity  the 
Fllritc  Olin  afford  for  elementary  education,  but  should 
ht  iMKod  to  nvaj]  himself  of  these  opportunities. 

OriBllnftU.— There  arc  in  Georgia  more  than  6ve 
(liiiiiHtiiKl  Negro  criminals;  about  twice  the  number  of 
Mi|iii'«(1  leaclicm.  Very  few  of  these  criminals  can  read 
lit  wrllt'  Mi'i-e  is  found  the  connection  between  crime 
himI  |)(ritiniucc,  Education  is  not  a  panacea  for  crime, 
ItlM.  1h  prnportion  to  the  intelligence  of  the  colored 
1  i  II  given  community,  Uie  number  of  actual 

■  i)  oHmca  among  that  class  of  citizens  has 


■  <      I'hcrc  arc   in  Georgia  some  twenty. 

I'i,  twii  pharmacists,  seven  lawyers,  and 

'II  iitfWH)Kiprr  editors.     Some  of  these,  bow- 

"11  bn'iidly  wlucated.     What  Georgiu 

wlio  L-an  clearly  and  n*isely  state  the 

ilnrod  |)cnpIo, 


kuauu.  UTD  soctu.  ttBrvtacoarx. 
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Tnde  EdnriHtB  — WhOc  tke  «aift  in  the  xbocAS' 

haa  indadMt  tndastnal  tzaiaim,  fci  tvxt  btde 
male  and  gcnozae  ttade  t*'**  **? "g  bas  faeca  done  i 
within  the  bt«t  f<ew  yean.    Tfee  enttn  saiBbcr  of 
sons  who  bsffc  learned,  in  aU  Oi^  thooK  aM*V 
a  trade  to  make  themasaafeteicOoiw^Aaak' 
in  attempdnir  to  leacli  s^ool,  t>  Tcrf  cot^L     Tfais  is  j 
the  natonl  resolt  of  ibe  beginnima.    That  m,  bow- 
cTc^r,  an  awakening  oa  tbeac  tiaea.  aad  a  **■*■»•«*** 
abler  and  better  teacbcn  aad  adraatagcs  ta  mdosSrial 
vork.     The  colored  people  are  at  a  point  in  tbeir 
natural  and  material  developowat  wben  ererybodyj 
recognizes  the  pressing  need  of  mofe  attention  to 
teaching  of  trades.     The  mai<di  of  the  Negro  r 
towards  the  better  dar  will  not  be  oalj  along  the  cJaatl 
of  classic  learning',  bat  its  pathway  of  ncXory  most  be 
ai  well  throagb  tbe  fbyticai  acieaccs  aad  along  the 
avennes  of  industrial  and  bnaincfia  enterprifies.     The 
demands  of  the  times  are  for  geoniae  iodostrial  teadi- 
ing,  which  sends  a  yotmg  man  tntb  the  world  witb  an , 
indastrizl  bent  that  6ts  him  fur  his  life  work;   that! 
gives  hitn  a  trade  by  which  he  may  snpport  himself  and 
bcncSt  the  world. 

Patcntt.— The  colored  patentees  of  the  Union  are 
credited  with  more  than  sixty  useful  inventions.  This 
clearly  shows  that  the  Negro  has  genios  and  skill,  and 
the  means  and  oppcntnoities  now  presented  aid  in  the 
deii-elopment  and  training  of  their  genius.  Perhaps  no 
other  school  can  come  nearer  to  filling  the  demands 
than  the  industrial  school  well  equipped  and  ^ith  a 
liberal  ccrricvlvm. 

Debt  of  Oratttude. — The  colored  people  of  the  Sooth 
arc  under  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  phil- 
anthropists of  the  country,  north  and  south,  who  ha\*e 
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done  so  Tnucli  to  raise  them  from  their  low  estate. 
While  it  in  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money 
spcDt  by  the  states  and  different  benevolent  inKtitu- 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  great  and  grand  work  has  been  done, 
and  is  being  done,  for  their  education. 

Our  Country.— There  are  many  and  almost  ancient 
ties  that  bind  the  Negfro  to  the  United  Stats.  There 
are  nnmerons  rc-isons  why  he  should  feel  as  much  at 
home  on  the  American  soil  as  any  man  nf  any  other 
nation  that  treads  out  shorcts.  Among  America's 
earliest  explorers  and  discoverers,  some  of  the  boldest 
and  bravest,  and  most  successful  of  our  citizens,  as 
early  as  1599,  were  woolly-haired  Negroes.  From  then 
until  now,  whether  he  is  happy  and  prosperous  in  his 
Southland,  or  fijjhtiny  thebattlesof  the  nation,  tbo  Ne- 
gro,  by  sweat  and  blood,  identified  himself  with  every 
phase  and  fiber  of  the  American  history  and  life.  The 
pathway  of  the  race  has  not  been  strewn  with  Qowers, 
but  it  has  steadily  led  towards  the  light.  And  to-day 
the  Negro  stands  upon  higher  ground,  where  the  light 
of  liberty  shines  tipnn  him  more  steadily.  Standing 
here,  new  duties,  new  responsibilities,  await  him. 
In  this  broader  day  the  demand  is  for  more  men  of 
thought  and  action. 

Does  Not  Crave  Domination,  but  Equality. — The 
Negro  craves  not  domination.  Jlc  simply  asks  for 
equalization  of  rights  and  privileges,  such  as  belong  to 
American  citizens  under  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land.  As  an  American  citizen  he  cannot  ask  less  nor 
be  contented  with  less." 

Prejudice.— "Talks  forihe  Times"  says;  "There are 
but  ver^"  few  white  people  in  this  country  who  are 
capable  of  passing  fair  judgment  upon  us  as  a  race,  for 
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tbe  large  majority  of  them  do  not  a&sociate  with  us. 
The  jews  have  no  extensive  communion  with  the 
Samaritans.  Now,  it  is  n  law  in  optics  that  the  size  of 
the  visual  angle  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  btidy, 
and  an  object  looks  smaller  as  we  recede  from  it. 
On  this  principle  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  absurd 
and  strange  opinions  of  many  of  our  white  friends  con- 
cerning us.  They  stand  off  at  so  magnificent  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Nejfro  that  they  either  lose  sight  of  him 
altogether,  or  what  they  do  sec  of  him  seems  insignifi- 
cant and  contcmptihle. 

GormptioD  of  Public  Men. — I  am  proud,  too,  to 
know,  that  in  this  transition  period  of  ours  we  have 
among  us  a  few  public  men  of  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter. When  Oscar  Dunn  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
l^uisiana  a  certain  white  man,  interested  in  a  bill 
before  the  legislature,  endeavored  by  the  use  of 
money,  to  secure  Mr.  Dunn's  influence  in  favor  of  that 
bill.  The  reply  of  that  noble  Negro  was  as  withering 
asit  waslaconic:  'Sir,'  said  he,  *my  conacicnce  is  not 
for  sale.'  In  that  mcmorahle  presidential  election 
■when  Messrs,  Hayes  and  Tilden  were  candidates,  a 
colored  man  in  one  of  those  Southern  states,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  electoral  college,  was  approached 
by  a  white  man  and  offered  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
his  vote  for  Mr,  Tilden,  being  informed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  a  'graveyard  secret,'  and  that  if  he 
ever  exposed  the  offcrcrof  that  sum  death  would  be  the 
penalty.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  brave  and  faithful 
man  rejected  with  scorn  the  proffered  bribe.  Would 
AnglO'Saxon  morality  have  stood  a  better  test  against 
gilded  corruption?" 

Toward  the  Light.— Professor  Bowen  says:  "Before 
the  war  the  Negro  was  a  dumb  driven  and  a  dtimb 
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used  cattle  for  work  nnd  for  breeding.  Shame,  the 
virtue  that  Kve  brought  out  of  the  Garden  with  her, 
that  belongs  alike  to  heathen  and  to  Christian,  was 
mocked,  insulted  and  trampled  under  the  merciless 
hoofs.  The  women  were  Ihc  tools  fur  lcchcr>-.  The 
whole  head  of  the  race  was  sick  and  the  heart  was  faint; 
bruises  and  putrefying  sores  covered  the  body  of  the 
rage.  To-day,  in  education,  in  morals,  in  spiritual 
power,  the  Negro  is  far  superior.  He  marries  accord- 
ing to  law,  rears  his  family  in  a  home  of  culture  and 
morality,  and  reaches  up  with  divine  aspirations  to  the 
ideal  perfections  cf  human  nature.  The  women  are 
women.  And  while  it  is  true  that,  as  a  moss,  the  race 
han  not  yet  attained  unto  all  perfection,  yet  they  press 
with  vigor  toward  the  mark  and  arc  far  removed  from 
that  dark  age.  They  arc  purer,  their  preachers  have 
improved  and  arc  still  improving  in  all  the  elements 
of  moral  power. 

Progress  Since  Freedom.— Says  E.  A.  Johnson,  in 
his  history  of  the  Xcgro  race;  "Through  a  century 
and  a  half  wc  have  traced  our  ancestors*  history. 
We  have  seen  how  tlicy  performed  the  hard  tasks 
assigned  them  by  their  masters ;  followed  the  hoc  and 
the  plow  with  a  laugh  and  a  song;  making  magnificent 
estates,  building  mansions,  furnishing  them  with  the 
splendor  of  the  times;  so  eager  in  patriotism  as  to  Iw 
the  first  to  shed  their  blond  on  the  altar  of  their 
country's  liberty.  All  this  they  did  with  no  other  hope 
of  reward  than  a  slave's  cabin  and  a  life  of  bondage  for 
themselves  and  children.  Scarcely  have  they  ever 
sought  revenge  in  riot  and  bloodshed.  Stolen  from  a 
borne  of  savage  freedom,  they  found  themselves  in 
straitened  circumstances  as  slaves  in  America,  but, 
the  greatness  of  the  Negro*s  nature  crops  out  plainly 
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In  the  wonderful  way  in  which  he  adapted  himself  to 
his  new  conditions.  The  fact  that  be  went  to  work 
willingly,  worked  so  long  and  faithfully,  and  rebelled 
so  little,  marks  him  as  far  Buperior  to  the  Indian,  who 
never  accepts  the  conditions  of  labor,  either  for  himself 
or  another;  and  tmiversially  enjoys  the  rank  of  a  savage 
rather  than  that  of  a  civilized  bein^.  A  plant  placed 
in  the  window  of  a  dark  chainhcr  j^adually  hcnds  its 
[foliage  towards  the  sunlight;  so  the  Negro,  surrounded 
by  the  dn.rkness  of  slavery,  bent  his  life  toward  the 
light  of  his  master's  Cod.  He  found  Him.  In  Him  he 
trusted,  to  Itim  he  prayed,  from  Him  he  hoped  for 
deliverance;  no  people  were  ever  more  devmil  accord- 
ing to  their  knowledge  of  the  word,  no  people  ever 
suffered  persecution  more  bravely,  no  people  ever  got 
more  out  of  the  few  talents  aligned  them;  and  for 
this  humble  devotion,  this  implicit  trust  and  faithful- 
ness, God  has  now  rewarded  them.  The  race  comes 
out  of  slavery  with  more  than  it  had  before  it  went  in. 
But  there  was  no  need  of  any  slavery  at  all.  James- 
town, New  England,  and  other  colonics  might  have 
held  the  Negro  long  enough  to  serve  out  his  passage 
from  Africa,  and  then  given  him  his  freedom,  as  they 
did  their  white  slaves  imported  from  England.  The 
mistake  was  made  then;  the  mistake  became  a  law 
which  the  people  were  educated  to  believe  was  just. 
Many  did  not.  helieve  it,  and  some  slave  holders  sought 
to  make  the  condition  of  their  slaves  comfortable.  The 
affection  arising  between  the  slave  and  his  master  often 
governed  the  treatment  The  Negro,  being  largely 
endowed  by  nature  with  affection,  affability  and  a  for- 
giving spirit,  generally  won  for  himself  good  treat- 
ment Then,  too,  the  muster  bad  some  soul,  and 
where  that  ingredient  of  his  make-up  was  deficient,  a 
13 
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icn  to  a  partnership  in  the  firm,  if  he  is  smart;  but 
fthe  culored  boy  remains,  year  after  year,  where  he  first 
coawaeoced,  no  matter  how  worthy,  no  matter  how 
competent.  His  lot  is  that  of  a  menial;  costora 
assigns  him  there,  and  in  Umlcing  for  clerks  and  part- 
ners  he  is  not  thought  of  by  the  white  business  man; 
and  thus,  by  the  rigid  Jaws  of  custom,  he  has  continu- 
ally lost  golden  opportunities  to  forge  his  fortune;  yet 
he  has  prospered  in  spite  of  this,  and  it  bespeaks  for 
hira  a  superior  isiAnhood.  " 

Best  Specimens  of  Pbysical  Manhood.— Under  the 
influence  of  cinlized  customs  and  habits,  they  have 
improved  in  form  and  feature,  until  they  have  become 
strong,  well  proportioned,  and  can  furnish  some  of  the 
finest  siKcimens  of  physical  manhood  in  the  world. 
They  have  improved  equally  in  mental  and  moral 
traits.  From  naked  barbarians  they  have  become  civ- 
iliaed  Christians.  From  groveling  and  stupid  savages 
they  have  become  intelligent  and  industrious  work- 
men, slciUcd  in  many  of  the  arts  and  all  nf  the  handi- 
crafts of  civilized  life.  By  this  vast  progress  in  so 
short  a  period,  the  Negroes  have  demonstrated  a 
capacit)',  an  aptitude  for  improvement,  which  should 
malco  ns  hesitate  to  predict  that  they  cannot  finally 
[«*cend,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  the  highest 
ieights  of  human  development  In  that  event  the 
argument  baaed  on  the  inferiority  and  the  color  of  the 
Ncgnn  must  vanish. 

NotinColor.~Dr.  Haygood  truly  says:  "The  Negro 
cannot  rise  simply  because  he  is  black;  the  white  man 
cannot  stay  up  simply  because  he  is  white.  A  man 
rises,  not  by  the  color  of  his  skin,  but  by  intelligence, 
industry  and  integrity.  The  foremost  man  in  these 
excellencies  and  virtues  must,  in  the  long  nin,  be  also 
the  brightest  man." 


PIIOCIie<»   OF 

Bem^rkable  AdTancement. — ^It  should  be  remi 
bereil  t;i;!t  kss  •Jinn  tiiiny  }  uars  ago  the  Negro  started 
with  k'ss  than  nothing,  having,  an  a  slave,  acquired 
hftbits  of  tbrifilcssness  and  wastefulness,  unfitting  him 
for  the  accu mil  1.11  ion  of  property.  In  one  generation 
he  has  managed  to  accumulate  and  pile  up  an  aggre- 
gate <*(  wealth  that  is  simply  enormous. 

Still  In  Idleness. — ti  is  imc  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  race  still  rcuin  their  liabiis  of  idleness 
which  characterixetl  them  as  slaves.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  jjeroenlage  exhibit  talents  for  acctunulalion,  but 
ore  content  to  earn  from  day  to  day  the  wages  of  the 
day  Xickire,  trusting  lo  providence  for  the  future. 
But  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  those  who 
exhibit  decideil  finandal  ability. 

Bonored  Mention. — Starting  in  the  most  humble 
way.  wilh  limited  intelligence  and  exceedingly  circum- 
scribed knowledge  in  a  manner  in  which  economy  is  to 
be  practiced,  they  have  gone  on  from  year  lo  year 
accumulating  a  little  until  the  s-ivings,  as  represented 
by  their  property,  have  built  churches,  erected  schools, 
paid  teachers  and  preachers  and  greatly  improved  the 
home  and  home  life.  These  rcsnits,  coming  through 
the  humble  earnings  of  day  labor  deserve  honorable 
mention, 

Just  Judgment.— It  is  frequently  the  case  that  in 
oontemplnting  the  nice  as  a  m:iss  it  is  jtitlged  by  its 
worst  representatives.  This  is  unkind  and  unjust. 
The  colored  people  of  the  South  c.ianot  justly  be  judged 
by  the  criminals  among  them,  who  have  become  con- 
spicuous for  tlicir  evil  deeds,  They  should  rather  be 
judg«i  by  the  honest,  hard-working  men  and  women, 
who,  beginning  with  nothing,  in  the  course  of  one  gen- 
eralion  accumulated  i»n  amount  of  property  th,-)!  even  in 
our  miigniftcent  wealth  forms  no  inconspicuous  portion. 
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THE  COLORED  WOMAN  Of  TO>I»AY. 

"Above  all  let  the  Negro  know  tliat  the  elevation  of 
his  race  can  come  only,  and  will  come  surely,  through 
the  elcvaiiini  of  its  women." 

Womanhood- — It  is  hut  a  generation  ago  that  the 
colored  woman  had  no  siand,  and  the  tcnn  womanhood 
was  not  hrond  enough  in  this  Chriatian  republic  to 
inchide  women  of  African  descent  Her  birthright 
was  supposed  to  be  that  of  banishment  from  high  social 
circles.  In  spite  of  the  prejudice  against  her  she  has, 
in  a  remarkable  way,  emerged  from  obscurity  and  over- 
come the  prejudice  su  that  to-day  she  stands  on  such  a 
level  that  no  one  would  have  supposed  her  to  have  had 
any  relationship  with  slavery*  in  the  recent  past. 

Appreciative. — That  the  colored  women  of  to-day 
ar«  appreciating  the  value  of  culture  and  industries  is 
shown  in  their  readiness  to  enter  all  open  doors  in  this 
flirection.  Universities  and  professional  industries  of 
this  country  and  Europe  find  the  colored  women  ready 
as  soon  as  permission  is  granted.  There  arc  very  few 
professions  and  callings  into  which  they  arc  not  win- 
ruing  their  way  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  that  would 
'  lestrict  them  to  the  lower  walks  of  life.  There  are 
ph>'sician»  and  dentists,  lawyers  and  linguists,  musi- 
cians, stenographers  and  nurses,  in  this  rising  race  that 
ore  an  adornment  to  the  position  they  hold. 

Good  Wives.— Make  it  your  highest  aim  to  be  good 
wives;  the  race  needs  you  and  must  depend  upon  you, 
I  When  we  come  to  cilculate  the  forces  that  decide  the 

estiny  of    nations    it   must   be  confessed  that  the 
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only  daughter  of  tlic  late  Frederick  Dousjiass,  in  bcbalf 
of  ihc  federation  iaid:  "It  is  witli  gratificatiou  thai  t 
respond  in  behalf  of  the  colored  women  of  the  United 
States  to  the  jjrnciniis  words  jHSt  spoken." 

False  Impreasiona.— Wc  are  w€ar>'  of  the  false 
impressions  sent  broadcast  over  the  land  about  the 
colored  woman's  inferiority,  her  lact  of  virtue,  and 
■  other  qualities  of  noble  womanhood.  We  wish  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  minds  of  your  fellow  countrymen  and 
Women  that  there  arc  no  essential  elements  of  character 
that  they  deem  worthy  of  cuUivatinjf  that  we  du  not 
desire  to  emulate ;  that  the  sterling  qualities  of  purity, 
virtue,  benevolence  and  charity  are  not  any  more  dor- 
mant in  the  breast  of  the  black  woman  than  in  the 
white  woman.  While  the  wbite  race  has  chronicled 
deeds  of  heroism  and  acts  of  mercy  of  the  women  of 
pioneer  and  other  days,  so  we  arc  pleased  to  note  in 
the  personality  of  such  women  as  IliyUis  Wheotley, 
Marg'aret  Gamer,  Sojourner  Truth,  and  our  venerable 
friend,  [larrict  Tubman,  sterling  qualities  of  head, 
heart  and  band." 

Wautfl. — Our  wants  arc  numerous.  We  want  homes 
in  which  purity  can  be  taught,  not  homc^that  are  police 
court  feeders.  We  want  industrial  schools,  we  want  the 
dram  shops  closed,  we  want  the  pool  rooms  and  gam- 
bling dens  of  ever)*  variety  swept  out  of  exJstence. 
Wc  want  kindergartens  largely  established,  we  want 
reform  schools  for  our  girls  in  such  cities  where  the 
conscience  of  the  white  Christian  is  not  clastic  enough 
to  take  in  the  Negro  child.  Our  progress  depends  in 
the  united  strength  of  both  men  and  women.  Thia  is 
indeed  the  woman's  era,  and  we  are  coming." 

Papers  Read. — The  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  merit, 

of  papers  read  before  this  convention  is  worthy  of 
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place  in  any  woman's  oomreatioo  in  oar  Uad.  That 
UieM?  repTC8cnutiv««  of  the  nice  are  ftwake  to  tbe 
interest  of  their  people  tssbown  in  tlie  foUowing 

ResolutloDS. — Whereas,  Tfac  social  oooditions  of  the 
Afrti- American  race  render  honic<maktag   and 
getting  '(iiestions  of  supreme  importaaas; 

l<c»olvcd,  That  wc  heartily  endorse  the  moremcnt 
lately  tnitu^ratcd  in  this  city  looking  to  the  establish- , 
mcnt  aiul  niaiutciiance  of  indusihal  schools,  wherein 
our  youth  may,  by  the  co-ordinate  training  ol  hand, 
heart  and  head,  thoroughly  equip  themseU-es  for  the 
IfTcat  Iwiltic  of  life. 

KcMiIvcd,  That  wc  commend  to  the  race  the  work] 
bcin^  dune  ut  all  institutions  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
give  our  youth  ihc  higher  and  more  truly  practical 
cUiicniion. 

WhercaH,  It  is  customary  in  some  portions  of  this 
country  for  whole  families  to  live  in  one  room:  and. 

Whereas.  The  mothers  of  our  people  are  sadly  in 
need  of  iipprcciatinj;  the  value  o(  good  homes;  be  it 

RcBolvcd,  That  we  use  our  influence  throughout  tlie 
cuunli-)-  to  have  mothers'  meetings  held,  where  the 
ninthern  of  our  race  may  be  taught  the  necessity  of  pure 
hornet;  anil  lives  and  privacy  in  home  apartment 

Provident  Hospital.— The  Provident  Hospital  and 
Trnininji  School  for  Nurses,  in  Chicago,  recently  organ- 
ited,  hamipencd  a  field  for  the  colored  ladies,  and  theyl 
arc  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  and  sliowing 
to  the  world  that  they  arc  efTicicnt  and  capable  of  fill- 
ing posiiionn  where  the  highest  ideals  of  womanhood, 
arc  needed.  The  colored  women  of  to-day  are  proving 
themselves  progressive,  and  arc  fully  alive  to  their 
responsibilities,  showing  full  well  that  out  of  '*Thc 
social  disorder  of  a  bondagcd  race  there  shall  arise  a 
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womanhood,  strong,  spirited,  and  chaste,  in  all  the 
thing's  that  inatic  for  social  uplifting  and  refinement" 

Womaahood  Insulted. — I>r.  Cnimmcll  says:  "In  her 
girlhood  all  the  delicate  tendcniess  of  her  sex  has  l»een 
rudely  outraged.  In  the  field,  in  the  rude  cabin,  in 
the  press-room,  in  the  factory,  she  was  thrown  into  the 
companionship  of  coarse  and  ignorant  men.  No  chance 
was  given  her  for  delicate  reserve  or  tender  modesty. 
From  her  childhood  she  was  the  doomed  victim  of  the 
grossest  passion.  All  the  virtues  of  her  sex  were 
utterly  ignored.  If  the  instinct  of  chastity  asserted 
itself,  then  she  had  to  fight  like  a  tiger  for  the  owner- 
ship and  possession  of  her  own  person,  and  ofttimrs 
had  to  snffcr  pain  and  lacerations  for  her  virtuous  self- 
assertion.  When  she  reached  maturity  all  the  tender 
instincts  of  her  womanhood  were  ruthlessly  violated. 
At  the  age  of  marriage — always  prematurely  antici- 
pated under  slaverj* — she  was  mated  as  the  stock  of 
thir  plantation  were  mated,  not  to  be  the  companion  of 
a  loved  and  chosen  husband,  but  to  be  the  breeder  of 
human  cattle  for  the  field  or  the  auction  block. " 

Purity. — "From  a  recent  careful  survey  of  t-vcrj- 
Southern  state  through  nearly  one  hundred  trusty 
ohservcrs, "  says  Professor  Bowcn,  "I  have  the  testi- 
lony  that  the  young  women  aie  pure  in  large  num- 
iers,  and  a.re  rapidly  increasing  in  an  intense  desire 
and  determination  to  preserve  themselves  chaste  nnd 
pure  from  the  lustful  approaches  of  the  sinner;  and 
that  the  number  of  legally  and  lovingly  married  fam* 
tlics  purely  preserved  in  domestic  and  social  virtues 
among  husbands  and  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  is  so 
far  beyond  the  days  of  slavery  that  a  comparison 
would  minify  the  diflfercnee.  The  marv'el  is  that  the 
Negro  had  suflGcient  moral  vitality  left  to  m.ike  his  way 
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through  th«  whirlpool  of  licentiousness  to  the  solid 
rock  of  Christian  character.  From  the  harem  life  of 
the  promiscuous  and  unoameable  sins  of  slavery,  some 
>f  which  were  the  natural  and  fatal  gfrowth  of  pagao 
nces,  others  the  fruit  of  prostitution,  to  the  making  of 
one  clean,  beautiful,  noble  and  divine  family  and 
home,  covers  a  period  of  intense  moral,  spiritual  and 
intellectual  development,  more  magnificent  than  the 

£ok>£ie  transformation  of  ages.    Be  it  known  that  this 

le  family  can  be  duplicated  a  hundred  thousand  times 

id  more." 

Sigh  Sense  of  Womanhood. — My  experience  has 
taught  me  to  advisw  the  race  to  cultivate  a  high  sense 
of  the  womanhood  of  the  race.  This  must  begin  with 
the  mother.  There  is  little  of  the  family  idea.  Here 
the  race  its  sadly  deficient.  The  mother  should  teach 
the  boy  to  honor  his  parent,  his  mother,  to  respect  his 
lister,  and,  as  a  result,  other  men's  sisters.  To  rever- 
tnce  the  seal  of  the  family.     In  this  way  alone  will  the 

larriagc  relation  which  becomes  less  sasrcd  year  by 
year,  be  the  power  and  ennobling  agency  for  the  sal* 
Vation  of  our  people. 

Character. — Learning,  culture  and  wealth  must  not 
»J>c  sought  for  as  an  end  to  existence,  but  as  a  means 
■  to  the  only  true  purpose  of  life. 

Unity  of  Race. — We  must  have  a  greater  solidarity 
of  race.  There  arc  some  individuals,  but  no  classes, 
oi  the  white  race  in  this  country  who  love  us.  Some 
>f  them  give  us  money,  but  it  is  out  of  pity.  With  no 
one  to  love  us,  we  must  love  ourselves.  Until  the 
Negro  race  is  more  united  we  can  have  no  real  and 
lasting  success. 

Virtue. — Fear  of  God.  love  of  true  devotion  to 
righteousness  must  possess  us.     The  principal  Wrtues 
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to  be  maintained  by  the  industries  of  families,  by  the 
assidurty  of  teachers,  and  by  the  discipline  of  fathers, 
by  the  tears,  entreaties  and  prayers  of  the  muthers, 
by  the  devotedne&s  of  churches,  by  the  teal  and  ptmty^ 
of  the  ministers,  by  the  modest  chastity  of  maidens,  by 
the  morality  and  self-control  of  youths  and  young 
men,  by  the  piety  and  beauty  of  obedient  children. 

Ebb  and  Flow.— I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  tri* 
mnphs  of  these  principles.  Great  evil  is  manifest  on  < 
every  side;  once  in  a  while  it  looks  as  though  the  devil] 
were  going  to  be  the  charioteer  of  the  race-course  of 
life,  but  you  will  notice  that  these  abnormal  things  are 
only  phases  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great  river  of 
life — the  central  current  flows  to  God, 

"A  wiser  spirit  ia  al  work  for  us. 
A  (greater  band  than  otira." 

The  Mother  of  Dougl&as— Douglass,  who,  as  many. 
able  judges  hold,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  meal 
America  has  produced  in  this  century — this  DouglasB] 
had  a  mother,  who,  though  sold  off  from  her  boy  on  a' 
distant  plantation,  would  walk,  after  her  day's  work, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  number  of  miles  and 
back  before  the  driver's  call  in  the  morning — and  all 
this  that  she  might  spend  just  one  hour  with  her  little 
Kred.    Who  tan  love  like  a  mother?   Who  can  tell  how 
mnch  That  mother's  love  contributed  toward  the  great- 
ness of  ilic  man?    The  exaltation  of  a  race  depends 
largiy   upon  the  mothers  of  the  race.      Is  the  Negro 
tijotht^^  of  today  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  ennob- 
/ijjrt-  and  elevating  of  the  race  is  largely  to  be  decided 
by  fn^*"  influences? 

rf^^jXiA^  a  Teacher— Mrs.  Mary  Rice  Phelps  says: 
•j,         i\'l3-'it  extent  does  woman  teach,  and  where  does 
^  ffjtors.^^  bet'in'      Every  woman    is    a    teacher,,) 


whether  she  be  worthy  or  unworthy ;  whether  educated 
or  ignorant.  In  the  home  circle,  and  around  the  fire- 
side, her  teaching  begins  with  the  first  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence. This  is  her  inalienable  right,  the  charter 
given  by  the  Almighty  hand.  It  is  she  who  Brst  points 
I  out  those  paths  which  are  so  full  of  pleasantnes:^  and 
peace,  and  directs  the  innocent  minds  to  a  Heavenly 
Father.  She  makes  her  own  life  a  daily  example  (we 
speak  of  the  tme  woman)  of  all  that  is  pure  and  ennob- 
ling. She  it  is  who  teaches  those  qualities  that  are  so 
essential  to  any  race  or  tribe  of  beings — morality,  the 
corner  stone  in  the  Iniilding  of  any  race;  Christianity, 
the  thread  that  must  make  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  pros- 
perous people ;  economy,  one  of  the  foundations  stones 
that  camiPit  Iw  dispensed  with. 

EespoDSiblUty. — It  is  a  woman's  responsibility  to 
teach  the  coming  generations  to  live  inside  of  their 
means,  and  to  rcsen'e  extra  pennies  for  rainy  days 
[they  will  be  sure  to  come),  and  secure  a  home  for  old 
ftgc.  IIqw  many  are  paid  large  salaries,  "live  high," 
unmindful  of  the  future,  and  end  their  existence  tn 
the  alnishnuse? 

Ignorance  and  Poverty. — The  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing, so  near  that  we  ciin  hear  his  fci<4stcps  in  the  dis- 
tance, when  nobody  will  care  for  that  class  of  persons 
who  arc  content  to  live  in  poverty.  Such  have  neg- 
lected opportunities,  misused  means  and  wasted  time. 
They  arc  content  to  know  little,  and  possess  less,  a 
universal  sentiment,  because  it  is  a  universal  esperi- 
enec. 

Woman's  responsibility  is  great,  and  its  importance 
vast,  when  we  analyze  it.  She  alone  has  the  power  to 
set  n\  naujiht  the  monster  "ignorance,"  upr-V't  "Iwirte 
ire,"  break  down  the  barrier,^^JgHi||dice,"  and 
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bury  the  race  problem  under  the  black  pall  of  oblinon, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection.  Why  should 
sbc  fJU  a  position  as  a  public  teacher?  Why,  because 
our  educated  men  are  ncctlcd  for  so  many  vocations 
that  ihe  wort  of  teaching  is  left  almost  wholly  to 
women. 

Great  and  Multifarious.— Woman's  work  in  the 
world  is  great  and  multifarious.  It  is  a  work  which 
she  alone  can  do.  We  do  not  mean  to  compare  her 
with  man,  but  compare  woman  with  woman.  Judge 
of  what  I  can  do  by  what  I  have  done;  of  what  womeu 
can  do  by  what  they  have  done.  She  can  inspire  when 
man  fails.  'Tishera  to  uplift,  purify  and  adorn.  What 
great  cause  of  the  world  has  brought  about  the  desired 
result  without  woman's  help.  She  did  not  bring  down 
the  lightning  and  connect  electricity  with  thought, 
that  different  countries  could  talk  to  each  other;  but 
what  did  not  the  Rcfonnation  owe  to  the  clear,  womanly 
insight  of  Catherine  \'i»n  Bora?  Decs  nut  American 
independence  owe  much  to  the  courage  and  steadfast 
resolution  of  the  women  of  the  Revolution? 

Power  Given  Woman.— 'Tis  woman's  resi>onsibility 
to  leach  the  young  uicu  what  it  is  to  be  true  men; 
what  it  is  to  be  a  loyal  man;  *a  man'  in  cverj'  sense 
of  the  word.  To  teach  the  young  woman  to  be 
womanly;  that  it  is  honorable  to  work;  that  fashiona- 
ble and  frivolous  women,  who  live  only  in  self-indul- 
Konce  and  to  have  a  'good  time.'  arc  a  dead  weight 
upon  their  parents  and  a  blot  in  society.  In  the  age 
of  chivalrj'  and  knighthood  the  laws  of  human  nature 
were  expressed  when  the  crowning  of  the  victor  was 
assigned  to  woman's  hand.  As  on  the  knightly  fields, 
so  it  is  on  the  great  battlefield  of  life,  contestants  and 
combatants  arc  animated  and  encouraged  by  womaji's 
approval  and  cheering  words. 
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Drudge  of  the  Nation. — In  the  dark  ages  of  the 
world's  history  she  was  the  drudge  of  the  nation,  and 
considered  only  capable  of  doing  menial  work.  But 
with  the  birth  of  Christianity  she  broke  the  manacle 
of  society  and  conventionalism  and  came  fonh  full- 
fiedged.  exerting  power  in  every  sphere  of  life.  There 
is  no  home  where  her  power  is  not  felt,  from  the  low- 
liest c»biu  to  the  king's  palace. 

The  Center. — Woman's  power  is  very  great.  She 
was  not  the  first  to  pry  with  microscopic  eyes  and  dis- 
cover the  startling  truth  that  a  sin^flc  drop  of  water 
is  crowded  with  a  million  .linug  forms  playing  their 
parL  in  the  great  drama  of  life.  Bui  she  may  be  styled 
the  axle  on  which  the  great  wheel  of  society  tuma 
If  you  ask  of  her  devotion,  behold  Risah  defending  her 
dead.  If  you  would  know  of  her  stern  training  we 
have  the  words  of  the  Spartan  mother  to  her  son  as  she 
buckles  on  his  shield  and  bids  him 'Return  from  the 
battlefield  either  with  your  shield  or  upon  it. "  If  you 
would  know  of  her  militarj'  ability,  we  point  to  'Joan 
of  Ark,' as  she  clads  herself  in  the  warrior's  apparel 
and  is  victorious  in  biittle. 

There  are  hosts  of  women  we  might  name  of  our 
day,  but  suffice  it  to  say,  she  is  to  mankind  what  the 
sun  is  to  the  universe.  She  is  the  center  around  which 
society  moves  and  the  light  by  which  they  are  guided. 

Tonng  Women,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  had 
a  great  and  awful  responsibility  resting  upon  you,  and 
that  you  in  part  bold  the  destiny  of  oor  race  in  your 
hands? 

If  you  have  never  thought,  1  beg  of  you.  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  pure  and  right,  to  think  now.     If 
have  never  been  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  tb-" 
race,  begin  now  to  do  your  part.    It  has  ' 
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•Whatever  the  women  are  the  men  vriU  be  snrc  to  be.' 
Knowing  this,  fit  yourwif  for  the  great  emergency 
aboni  voiL 

Prepare  Yourself  to  raise  those  about  you  to  a  higher 
sundard  of  all  thai  goes  to  make  a  true  man  and 
woman.  Educate  yourseU.  Don"i  be  wmlcnted  with 
mere  smattering.  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  Educate  your  heads,  your  hearts  and  your 
hands.  Let  your  thought  be  as  pure  and  your  charac' 
ter  as  spotless  as  the  snow  upon  the  smnratt  of  the 
loftiest  mountain  where  the  feathered  songsters  have 
never  plumed  their  wings  for  flight  nor  the  sweet 
sound  of  their  notes  have  ever  been  heard. 

Do  Not  Fail.— IE  you  fail,  young  woman,  to  use  thi* 
power,  you  fail  positively,  not  negatively;  so  fail  that 
you  will  drag  down  instead  of  elevate.  This  power  ift 
Tours,  and  you  cannot  change  it  It  belongs  to  yoo  U 
women 

Begin  Now.— If  you  have  never  been  a  factor  In  the 
upbuilding  of  your  race,  count  up  the  cost  and  begin  lo 
do  your  part  If  you  have  never  thought  of  your  race 
pride,  think  now,  Nut  only  think,  but  act  well  your 
part.  Without  the  ennobling  power  of  the  womaa 
we  can  never  be  a  great  and  noble  race.  If  yniDg 
men  aspire  to  reach  the  highest  pinnaclcii  of  {»me, 
they  rise  but  to  fall  lower,  unless  the  women  are  pure 
and  will  demand  respect.  Learn  to  roicnt  insultd, 
young  women.  Leam  to  rcnpcct  and  defend  tne  women 
of  your  race,  your.);  men, 

The  World  WiU  Feel  It.— 1  would  that  I  hMl  • 
thousand  tongue*,  and  cver>"  tongue  a  thoutand  v/Hv**, 
and  everj*  voice  a  thousand  echoes,  that  could  rvM'ti 
from  America  to  the  utmost  part&  of  Africa,  «nd  I 
would  speak  in  loudest  tone,  with  anlmatloy  V'Am,  W 
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evcr>*  Negro  woman,  and  bid  licr  laltc  tip  woman's 
responsibility.  Let  colored  women  bej^n  to  act,  bcRin 
to  do,  and  exert  their  power  in  the  right  direciioa, 
id  the  world  will  feci  it  Not  as  it  would  feel  an 
earthqualtc  shock,  but  as  the  globe  feels  the  grand 
cohesive  power  which  cements  its  hclcrogeneous  masses 
and  binds  them  into  one  harmonious  band. " 

A  New  Era.— Mrs.   Fannie  Barrier  Williams  sa>'S: 
"A  whole  race  of  women,  whose  only  heritage  has 
been  ignorance  and  isolation,  needs  ro  philosophers 
to  load  them  into  a  higher  state.     Thair  needs  are 
elementary,  and  the  duties  of  Christian  women  in  their 
kbchalf   are  near,  direct,  and  easy  of  comprehension. 
tlf  the  colored  women  whu  are  sufficiently  intelligent 
'and  warm-hearted  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
helping  where  help  is  needed  could  be  aroused  fron^ 
their  do-nothing,  imsjinpathetic  and  discouraged  con - 
'dition,  and  couM  be  conscious  of  their  opportunities 
for  accomplishing  good  deeds,  there  would  at  once 
come  the  dawning  of  a  new  and  better  era  for  the 
American  Negro.     Wc  would  then  understand  that  the 
qncstion  is  not  what  we  ought  to  demand,  but  what 
we  can  do ;  not  what  are  our  rights,  but  how  wc  can 
best  deserve  them ;  not  so  much  how  to  condemn  prej- 
udice, but  how  to  remove  its  cause.     The  hour  is  not 
I  for  the  lamentations  of  Rachel,  but  for  the  hopes,  cour- 
[Age  and  duty  becoming  women  wh<i  arc  called  by  large 
[opportunities  to  noble  work.     If  wc  would  have  the 
sublic  interested  in  us  and  our  needs,  we  must  become 
iteresting,  and   we   will  become  interesting  just  as 
I  soon  as  we  begin  to  help  ourselves  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  our  opportunities. 

Home  Life. — The  one  thing  that  should  appeal  most 
strongly  to  our  hearts  is  the  need  of  a  better  and  purer 
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home  Wv  among  our  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
^futh  I  scarcely  nectl  tell  you  tbac  our  inost  cnibar- 
mwing  horitngc  from  slavery  was  a  homelessness  and  a 
lock  of  htmic  tics.  All  the  sanctities  of  marriage,  the 
preni>us  inBtincts  of  motherhood,  the  spirit  of  family 
*ll)Anc«,  and  the  upbuilding  of  home  as  on  institution 
ut  the  human  heart,  were  all  ruthlessly  ignored  and 
fienrcly  prohibited  by  the  requirements  of  slavery. 
Colcrcd  people  in  bondage  were  only  as  men,  women 
and  children,  and  not  as  fathers,  mothers,  sons  and 
dnughtcrH,  brothers  and  sisters.  Family  relationships 
and  home  sentiments  were  thus  no  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  colored  people  for  freedom  and  citizenship. 
It  i»  not  agreeable  to  refer  to  these  things,  but  they 
Bfo  mentioned  merely  to  suggest  to  you  how  urgent 
and  immensely  important  it  is  that  we  should  be 
aeti\xly  and  helpfully  interested  in  those  poor  women 
of  the  rural  South,  who,  in  darkness  and  without 
guides,  arc  struggling  to  build  homes  and  rear  families, 
When  we  properly  appreciate  the  faet  that  there  can 
be  no  real  advancement  of  the  colored  race  without 
homes  that  are  purified  by  all  the  influences  of  Christian 
virtues,  it  will  ;*:cm  strange  that  no  large,  earnest, 
directed  and  organized  effort  has  been  made  to  teach 
men  and  women  the  blessed  meaning  of  home. 

One -Room  Cabins.— The  first  thing  that  should 
interest  us  is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  colored  fam- 
ilies in  the  South  are  still  living  in  one-room  cabins. 
Though  the  South  h  filled  with  our  professors,  minis- 
ters and  smart  politicians,  yet  few  have  attempted  to 
teach  these  people  the  difference  between  a  slave 
cabin  and  a  Christian  home. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  who  has  done  more  for  the 
■ctical  cducatioa  of  the  wlored  people  in  all  things 
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than  any  other  one  man  in  America,  tells  us  that  the 
one-room  cabin  is  the  very  root  of  all  social  c\i!s  in  the 
South.  It  also  appc.irs  that  this  indiscriminate  hud- 
dling together  of  a  whole  family,  large  or  small,  in  one 
room,  is  due  more  to  ignorance  of  a  better  way  than 
to  poverty.  The  reform  so  earnestly  needed  in  the 
mode  of  Uving  in  a  large  part  of  the  South  should  not 
be  left  to  a  few  chance  individuals  who  are  struggling 
to  effect  it. 

Org&aization. — Colored  women  in  every  part  of  this 
country,  who  know  what  good  homes  mean  to  the  well 
being  of  the  colored  race,  should  corae  together  inorgan- 
ization  to  study  the  situation,  and  earnestly  put  in  mo- 
tion every  possible  agency  for  reform.  Snch  organiiia- 
tion  would  Icam  at  once,  to  their  surprise  and  shame, 
how  many  things  they  could  do  that  arc  not  being  done. 
They  will  learn  that  those  who  need  our  hearts,  hands 
and  advice  are  not  suflfcring  so  much  for  want  of  equal 
rights,  and  political  rights  and  some  easy  escape 
from  prejudice,  as  they  are  for  the  simplest  necessities 
that  make  for  decency,  order  and  the  sanctities  of 
home  making.  Thousands  of  our  women  in  the  South 
are  eager  to  Icam  some  of  the  primar>*  lessons  of  house- 
hold sanitation,  moral  guides,  mental  stimutanU,  and 
the  purifying  environments  for  the  children  of  their 
hearts;  yet  these  yearnings  are  not  heeded  by  those 
who  can  help  and  comfort  them. 

System. — Thousands  of  capable  young  women  and 
men.  who  arc  eager  for  enlightenment  and  culture,  arc 
without  books,  papers  and  pictures,  yet  good  literature 
and  art  of  all  kinds  are  prodigally  wasted  under  our 
feet,  because  there  seems  to  be  neither  sense  nor  s>Tn- 
pathy  enough  to  know  where  to  send  them  as  rays  of 
light  into  darit  places.     In  short,  there  are  a  thotuand 
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sources  of  plenty  and  helpfulness  for  our  fellow-men 
and  women,  if  we  could  but  organize  agencies  to  com- 
mand  and  use  them. 

Frejadice. — Do  you  know  that  thousands  of  our 
bright  young  women,  comely  and  capable,  arc  without 
emplojinent  partly  on  account  of  American  prejudice, 
partly  on  account  of  their  own  timidity,  and  especially 
because  no  effon  is  made  to  suggest  or  to  show  them 
the  many  new  fields  of  employment  that  they  know 
iot  of?  Do  you  know  that  the  tendency  of  our  time 
is  to  make  all  work  respectable  and  honorable  that  is 
pell  and  honorably  done?  And  that  our  girls  who  can 
do  housework  better  than  anything  else  should  be  as 
much  respected  for  doing  it  as  they  would  be  if  making 
less  wages  as  clerks?  Do  you  know  that  thousands  of 
our  young  men  are  reckless  and  unworthy  of  their 
privileges  because  they  have  no  inspiration  to  better 
things,  and  no  rebuke  from  young  women?  Do  you 
know  that  our  ministers  would  be  nobler  in  all  things, 
in  all  the  best  attributes  of  their  calling,  if  our  women 
were  to  insist  upon  it?  Do  yuu  know  that  all  things 
that  are  pure,  healthful  and  sacred,  in  the  relations  of 

'Tiuslmnd  and  wife  and  child,  depend  primarily  upon 
wurthy  women?  All  these  things  and  many  more  of 
like  nature  are  suggested  to  women  who  come  together 
in  a  spirit  of  reform.  Surely,  we  have  something  more 
than  sorrow,  compl.iint  .ind  te:irs. 

Work  Left  to  Colored  Women.— Colored  women  of 
CuUure  and  force  «£  eharautcr  can  do  much  to  urge  this 

[thought  upon  women  of  the  dominant  race.     If  I  may 
>c  pardoned  a  personal  reference,  I  will  say  that  my 

"best  reward  in  meeting  and  talking  to  representative 
white  women,  at  all  times  and  places,  is  that  they  are 
sp_susccpiiblc  to  the  idea  tbat  they  need,  .lis  to  some 
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extent  in  the  same  waj-  that  we  need  them.  All  state- 
ments to  thcra  concerning  our  wrongs  and  how  we 
suffer  under  all  forms  of  injustice  are  received  with 
startling  surprise.  I  have  been  happily  repaid  for  all 
my  efforts  by  fewest  assurances  of  many  of  the  women 
in  the  countrj*  that  they  have  been  converted  to  right 
thinking  concerning  us.  We  may  feel  safe  in  the  belief 
that  the  women  who  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
domination  of  fashitin's  nonsense  and  the  snobbery  of 
caste  arc  ever  ready  to  lay  aside  their  false  presump- 
tion against  us,  and  accept  the  truth  of  our  cause  if  we 
would  but  put  ourselves  more  in  evidence  in  their 
efforts  to  benefit  humanity. 

Self  Bespect.— I  would  also  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
ooT  women  for  a  stronger  sense  of  self-respect 
I  believe  that  it  is  an  infallible  rule  that  people  are 
weak  who  believe  themselves  weak.  VTc  help  to  make 
ourselves  imimportant  and  underestimated  by  the  habit 
of  confessing  our  inferiority.  Vic  are  evcr^-ivherc 
hampered  by  the  false  and  cringing  notions  that  certain 
positions  and  achievements  are  beyond  our  reach. 
Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  graduate  with 
high  academic  honors  from  schools  and  collcgc-sand 
pass  at  once  into  obscurity,  as  much  because  of  their 
own  low  sense  of  self-importance  as  from  the  resisting 

rcc  of  popular  prejudice. 

In  Bonda^. — Thirty-five  years  ago  we  alone  were  in 
the  wilderness  of  bondage,  crying  aloud  for  freedom. 
Our  happy  release  from  that  condition  thrilled  men  and 
women  everywhere  with  a  most  exalted  sense  of  the 
value  and  sweetness  of  liberty.  To-day  we  are  not 
alone  in  any  of  our  claims,  disabilities,  wants  and 
hopes.  That  large  number  of  wretched  women  who 
are  stitching  their  lives  out  in  the  sweat  shops  of  oar 
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large  cities  in  order  to  get  a  cmmb  of  bread  for  their 
children,  the  toiling  men  and  women  of  the  land  who 
roan  and  smart  under  the  oppressions  of  wealth, 
"women  of  all  iinds  and  conditions  who  are  restive 
under  the  restraint  imposed  by  senseless  customs  and 
unjust  laws,  in  fact  ail  our  countrymen  who  are  con- 
:iau3of  being  forced  to  live  short  of  a  complete  enjoy- 
Fment  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are 
with  uB  in  our  every  contention. 

No  Monopoly. — We  as  surely  have  no  monopoly  of 
misery  as  wc  have  no  monopoly  of  fortune;  there  is 
somewhere  and  somehow  a  compensation  for  every 
^difficulty  we  meet  and  complain  of.  Our  polity  has 
apened  the  floodgates  of  philanthropy,  prejudice  has 
inltiplied  our  friends  and  has  tended  to  sharpen  the 
icttle  of  our  character,  and  all  forms  of  injustice 
against  us  react  in  terms  of  justice  for  us.  Indeed, 
Bur  advantages  and  opportunities  are  large,  exalting, 
gnd  a  part  of  the  very  constitution  of  things. 

How  to  Win. — We  are  women  claiming,  yearning 
and  aspiring  for  rights  at  a  time  when  woman's  win- 
some voice  of  supplication,  of  stern  command,  is  heard 
and  heeded  above  the  din  and  clamor  of  the  times. 
Wonld  you  win  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the 
iWorld?  The  answer  comes  from  a  thousand  sources: 
brave  in  the  consciousness  of  your  own  worth,  bo 
sautifiiUy  graced  with  all  that  virtue  asks  in  woman 
fand  you  shall  in  time  remove  from  all  laws,  ways  and 
customs  the  darkening  blight  of  woman's  prejudices 
against  woman." 

A  True  Lady. — Mrs.  M.  A.  McCurdy  says:  "A  true 
lady  is,  to  a  great  extent,  judged  by  her  conversation 
and  behavior  when  on  the  street  or  in  any  public  con- 
veyance.    To  hear  a  woman  or  a  girl  talk  loudly  on 
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the  street  or  in  a  street  car,  is  a  practice  quite  unbe- 
coming and  disag^reeable,  because  it  is  commoiL 

Company. — Our  girls  should  beware  the  company 
ihey  keep,  for  "on  the  choice  of  friends  our  good  or 
evil  name  depends,"  and  the  girl  who  is  seen  with 
comniun,  ill-bred,  or  rude  companions,  nu  matter  how 
ladylike  she  herself  may  be,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  jiidyed 
by  them. 

Books  and  Papers. — The  books  and  papers  that  a 
girl  reads  have  nmcii  to  do  in  forming  her  habits  and 
character  of  conversation.  If  she  reads  the  poor  and 
trashy  books  which  she  finds  exposed  for  sale  on  many 
newspaper  stands,  her  mental  life  will,  of  necessity, 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  poor,  unwholesome 
food  with  which  she  feeds  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  reads  instructive  and  interesting  books  and  papers, 
which  she  may  obtain  at  no  greater  cost,  she  will  be 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  good,  useful  and  happy  life 
in  the  future. 

AmoMments. — The  question  of  girls'  amusement  is 
.a  verj-  important  one  at  the  present  time,  because  of 
I  the  silly  and  vicious  attractions  that  are  being  offered 
on  every  hand,  and  mothers  should  sec  that  their  girls 
are  not  present  on  all  occasions,  regardless  of  tho  fact 
that  they  are  accompanied  by  some  intimate  gentleman 
friend,  because  true  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  found  in 
continually  attending  places  of  amusement,  but  rather 
in  living  a  quiet,  wholcsomclifc,  doing  one's  duty  from 
day  to  day,  reading  useful  and  inspiring  books,  doing 
our  daily  work,  striving  to  do  service  for  Christ  on 
any  and  all  occasions.  Then  let  the  girl  be  modest  in 
her  dress,  careful  as  to  what  and  to  whom  she  talks, 
choice  in  her  selection  of  books  and  companions,  mod- 
erate as  to  her  indulgence  in  amusements,  and  she  will 
u 
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find  that  slie  will  not  only  win  the  approval  of  all  who 
casually  come  in  contact  with  her.  but  the  Lord  will 
greatly  bless  her,  and  open  ways  for  her  to  fit  herself 
for  usefulness  in  honored  positions  in  the  ranks  of  truei 
ladies." 

Homes. — The  following  paragraph  from  "Talks  for 
the  Times"  is  pertinent:  "Young  ladies,  there  is  a 
vast  and  important  field  open  to  you.  You  are  to  build : 
up  the  homes  of  a  race.  Having  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  one  for  several  years  in  your  school  life,  it  is 
expected  that  you  will  go  forth  to  give  deeper  meaning 
to  home  life  among  the  people.  It  will  devolve  upon 
you  to  teach  them  that  home  life  docs  not  mean  ken- 
neling together  like  wild  beasts,  nor  docs  it  mean 
costly  furniture  and  rich  tapestrj*,  for  there  may  be 
more  moral  worth  upon  homespun  than  under  siUc,  and 
more  real  happiness  in  a  Christian  log  cabin  than  in  a 
Godless  mansion,  whose  floors  are  spread  with  English 
velvet,  and  whose  windows  arc  draped  with  lace  cur- 
tains. It  will  devolve  upon  you  to  teach  them  that  a 
home  means  mutual  respect  and  mutual  affection, 
mutual  confidence  and  harmonious  co-operation.  May 
it  never  be  said  of  the  young  ladies  who  graduate  in 
colored  schools  that  they  were  found  standing  before 
the  temple  of  fa.shion.  while  their  ignorant  and  degraded ' 
sisters  were  perishing  for  lack  of  Christian  instruction. " 

Good  Taste  Displayed  in  Dres&  by  the  young  colored 
women  of  the  South  is  noticeable.  The  girls  who  cam 
money  spend  il  to  suit  their  own  tastes,  display  good 
^incrimination  in  the  harmony  of  colors  and  the  use  of 
ornamentation,  and  a  choice  for  delicacy  of  fabric. 
Their  scorn  for  hi>;h  colors,  especially  red,  and  for 
bizarre  etlects,  is  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  most 


MCKcstive,  for  here,  too,  wc  sec  the  ioflucacc  of  tTadi* 
tion  and  a  rebound  from  previous  conditions. 

The  Negroes  arc  an  L-molional  people;  the  cmottoni* 
are  the  roots  from  which  the  esthetic  sentiments 
spring,  and  in  their  education  the  development  of  the 
esthetic  sensibilities  should  receive  its  fuU  share. 

Duty  to  Perform.^*' Young  women,  there  is  a  duty 
for  you  ti>  perform,  also.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "it 
is  easy  to  judpe  what  the  men  are  when  you  know  what 
the  women  .ire. "  Oh,  the  word  woman !  We  pause  to 
think  of  the  purity  and  innocence  which  existed  in  her 
when  first  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Make  society 
good  by  your  Christian  character,  live  so  that  the  world 
will  be  better  for  your  ha\"ing  lived  in  it.  The  path  of 
duty  in  this  world  is  not  all  gloom  or  sadness  or  dark- 
ness, and  it  is  only  when  wc  turn  to  the  right  or  left 
that  we  arc  lacerated  by  piercing  thonis  and  concealed 
dangers.  WTieu  we  learn  that  doing  our  duty  will  help 
some  poor,  weak  one.  it  will  strengthen  us  and  we  will 
do  more  in  the  interests  of  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
When  we  have  a  task  to  perform,  wc  should  go  about 
it  with  a  cheerful  heart,  with  an  eye  single  to  doinjf 
our  liest;  then  duty  becomes  a  pleasure. 

Topmost  Rotmd. — Now,  having  attained  woman- 
hood, let  us  aim  to  be  first  in  the  pursuit  of  our  life's 
work ;  we  cajinot  reach  the  topmost  round  at  once,  and 
if  wc  get  there  at  all  there  must  be  something  in  us 
worthy  of  the  upper  rounds.  Can  wc  ask  Him  to  be 
our  guide  who  noticed  the  falling  of  a  sparrow  to  the 
ground?  Do  so;  then  wc  will  not  choose  the  wrong 
path,  wc  will  not  stumble  in  our  darkest  hours.  We 
will  not  think  solely  of  our  slavery,  of  our  closing  hour, 
or  how  we  will  spend  the  evening,  but  will  put  our 
mind  on  our  duties  and  resolve  that  they  shall  have 
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the  best  that  is  in  us;  and,  by  and  by,  we  shall  enjoy 
the  reward  which  is  laid  up  for  the  finally  faithful." 

Possibilities. — Her  possibilities  for  usefulness  arc 
^grcaL  She  is  not  less  capable  than  other  women,  she 
is  endowed  with  the  same  emotions  of  love  and  of  hate, 
joy  and  sorrow,  of  fear  and  faith,  Why  may  she  not 
be  fired  with  the  same  ambilion  and  have  the  same 
I  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  same  regard  for  human- 
ity and  love  for  God  as  her  sister  in  white?  Look  at 
the  host  of  noble,  worthy  women  that  have  already 
written  their  names  high.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
race  in  thiscountr)'  Phyllis  Whcatley,  by  hcrextraordi- 
nary  inlcUcctual  power  moved  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  to  this  day  stands  out  prominently  as  a  literary 
genius.  The  posssibilities  of  the  colored  woman  are 
great.  What  she  has  done  she  can  do  again.  Yea,  can 
increase  in  manifold  ways. 

DiflBcnlties.— That  there  are  great  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  the  work  must  not  be  overlooked; 
that  the  negro  woman  is  less  fortunate  than  her  white 
Hister,  is  a  fact.  Poverty  and  prejudice  prevail  on  every 
band,  but  even  this  cannot  quench  her  ambitions. 
Seeing  the  need  of  help  to  a  race  rising  from  degrada- 
tion nothing  should  prevent  her  from  overcoming 
these  great  obstacles. 

Great  Need. — The  condition  of  homes  in  the  South, 
languor  and  apathy  of  the  many  who  have  not  yet  real- 
ited  their  tnic  condition  and  the  possibilities  of  im- 
provement, suggests  the  great  need  of  labor  in  brain, 
help  and  information  to  those  so  sadly  in  need  of  it" 

Our  Homes. — While  it  is  true  that  our  homes  should 
be  models,  that  Christian  character  is  most  largely 
built  there,  here  more  than  clscwbere  should  the  power 
of  woman  exert  itself  in  beautifying  and  cheeringbomes 
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And  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  tnie,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  ennoblinjj.  It  is  not  necessary  that  wealth  be 
ours,  but  even  a  humble  home  may  be  made  beautiful 
a,nd  cheerful. 

Kot  Confined  to  Homes. — Althougli  the  work  of  the 
woman  is  largely  in  ilic  homes,  yet  it  is  not  confined 
entirely  to  the  homes.  Woman's  sphere  is  anywhere 
where  she  may  do  good.  Negro  women  arc  needed  in 
the  school  room,  where,  next  to  the  home,  is  found  the 
place  of  character  building,  engraving  on  the  tables  of 
the  nseful  mind  that  which  will  brighten  through  all 
eternity  one  of  the  noblest  of  occupations. 

Soci&t  Purity  Among  Our  Olrls.— The  young  girls 
of  our  race,  especially  th<wc  that  throng  larger  cities, 
and  who  have  no  home  influences  to  hold  them,  are 
being  dragged  down  in  numbers  year  by  year  Here  is 
a  great  work  for  leaders.  The  work  done  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  North  in  tliis  line  suggests  to  the  colored 
women  something  of  what  may  be  done  for  their  race. 
Be  up  and  doing.  Raise  the  fallen,  and  so  fulfill  the 
law  of  Chri.it, 

Indttstrial  Schools.  — Then  again,  the  industrial 
schr^oU  where  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  the  work  of 
the  home  in  general  arc  taught,  present  a  large  field  of 
usefulness  among  the  women  of  the  race.  The  work  of 
Miss  Lucy  Laney,  of  Augtista,  Ga..  suggests  what 
might  be  done  in  these  lines,  were  more  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  so  great  a  h.irvest, 

Profeaaional  and  Literary  Workers.— Why  should 
not  women  of  the  race,  as  well  as  their  sisters  in 
while,  prepare  to  fill  the  professions  of  medicine,  law, 
etc.  TVTiat  a  great  field  for  usefulness  is  open!  The 
young  ladies  cannot  too  early  enter  this  field,  where 
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there  is  so  great  a  need  of  work,  and  wbere  socli  happy 
rrsalls  ^.rc  attained. 

Filth  of  Dntj. — The  vomoi  oC  the  race  shoold  then. 
ta  wbatcTcr  spbcse  their  lot  »  cast,  follow  the  plain 
p«ih  of  duty.  Some  may  asli  what  lecompense  they 
are  to  nceiTe  far  years  d  setfM3eaUl  and  toil?  Mao's 
ingntiitade  is  not  limited  by  race  or  color.  Macb  may 
be  aocoinpiisbed  in  Ufti&£  np  bitnumity,  wc  may  not  be 
l«cogiu»ed,  bttt  we  are  not  Uving  with  a  view  of 
notoriety,  bat  what  we  desire  to  accomplish  is  some- 
thing in  the  elevating  and  ennobling  those  aromid  us. 
Wall  this  end  in  \iew,  let  as  follow  closely  in  the  path 
of  duty  and  we  shall,  in  dee  time,  receive  recompense 
and  re\rard. 

Retrospective  asd  Prospective  View. — "Take  a  rc- 
troepective  view  of  tbc  condition  of  the  colored  women 
a  generation  ago;  the  advancement  in  all  times  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  The  home  ha.t  been  elevated  and 
borne  and  family  ties  have  ennobled  many  1i\'es,  and 
the  work  of  those  who  ba\-c  so  faithfully  labored  in 
this  field  is  crowned  with  blciwing  on  cvcr>'  hand.  Let 
tts  not  suppose  that  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done. 
There  are  many  that  are  living  only  a  little,  if  any, 
above  the  life  of  slavery,  where  tme  homes  were  un- 
l:no\m.  It  becomes  the  colored  woman's  duty  of  today 
to  take  courage  from  what  has  been  done  and  seek  in 
all  the  various  avenues  means  and  organiz^ations  to 
continue  the  work  of  raising  and  elevating  the  people 
of  the  race.  Wc  may  not  always  rcaliie  our  desires, 
but  bo  sure  that  the  united  efforts  of  our  women  will, 
in  time,  demand  the  respect  of  every  race  on  the 
of  the  earth-" 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  an  address 
"Enlightened    Motherhood,"  given  by  Mrs.  Franc 
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E.  W.  Harppr.  before  the  BTOokljTi  Literary  Society: 
Thirty  Years-^'Tt  is  thirty  yenrs  since  nn  cm.inci- 
paled  people  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  fac- 
ing an  uncertain  future — a  legally  unmarried  race,  to 


MKS.  F.  K.  W.  HAKKKK, 

Author  and  Lecturer,  Philade]f>hia,  I'a.    See  sketch  of  Life  ia 
Chapter  XIV. 

be  tiught  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation ;  on 
ignorant  people,  to  be  taught  to  read  the  book  of 
Christian  law,  and  to  learn  to  comprehend  more  fully 
the  claims  of  the  gospel  of  the  Christ  of  Calvary. 
A  homeless  race,  to  be  gathered  into  homes  of  peace- 
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ful  securit}*  and  to  be  iDstructed  how  to  plant  aronnd 
Etheir  firesides  the  strongestt  batteries  against  the  sins 
that  degrade  and  the  race  vices  that  demoralixe. 
A  race  unversed  in  the  science  of  government  and 
unskilled  in  the  just  administration  of  law,  to  be  trans> 
itcd  from  the  old  oligarchy  of  slavery  into  the  new 
'commonwealth  of  freedom,  and  to  those  men  came  the 
right  to  exchange  the  fetters  on  their  wrists  for  the 
)ftllots  in  their  right  hands — a  ballot  which,  if  not 
ritiated  by  fraud,  or  restrained  by  intimidation,  counts 
just  AS  much  as  thai  of  the  most  talented  and  indu- 
ential  man  tn  the  land. 

Ohriatian  Women.— While  politicians  may  stumble 
on  the  barren  mountain  of  fretful  controversy,  and 
men,  lacking  faith  in  God  and  the  invisible  forces 
which  make  for  iH^hteonsness,  may  shrink  from  the 
unsoU'ed  problems  of  the  hoar,  into  the  hands  of 
'Christian  women  comes  the  opportunity  of  serving  the 
-cver-blcsscd  Christ,  by  ministering  to  his  little  ones, 
and  striving  to  malce  their  homes-  the  brightest  spots  on 
earth  and  the  fairest  types  of  Heaven.  The  school 
may  instruct  and  the  church  may  toach,  but  the  home 
is  an  institution  older  than  the  church  and  antedating 
the  school,  and  that  is  the  place  where  children  should 
be  trained  for  useful  citizenship  on  earth  and  a  hope  of 
holy  companionship  in  Heaven, 

Home. — ^Thc  home  may  be  a  humble  spot,  where 
there  arc  no  velvet  carpets  to  hush  your  tread,  no 
magnificence  to  surround  your  way,  nor  costly 
[creations  of  painter's  art  or  sculptor's  skill  to  please 
jTour  conceptions  or  gratify  your  tastes;  but  what 
are  the  costliest  gifts  of  fortune  when  placed  in  the 
balance  with  the  confiding  love  of  dear  children  or 
the  true  devotiun  uf  u  noble  and  manly  husband,  whose 
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bean  can  aafcly  tnist  in  his  wife?  Yoa  nui;  pi«cc 
npoo  the  brow  of  a  tnte  n-ife  and  motbef  the  ff%efl' 
est  Ijkorcls;  yoa  may  crowd  bcr  bond*  with  ovic 
bODors;  bat,  after  aU.  to  her  there  wiU  be  so  pCae* 
like  home,  and  ihe  crowa  of  her  motherhcnd  will  he 
more  precious  than  Lhe  diadem  ot  a  qoeca. 

MuTiage.— As  marriage  is  the  mothr  at  boma^  it 
is  jmponaot  that  the  duties  aad  rttpooaibJBtfM  td  tUa 
relation  should  be  understood  be£oce  it  is  catendoii. 
A  mistake  made  here  may  ran  thnMi(b  «v«7  ««*•• 
of  the  future,  cast  its  shadow  over  ill  ear  commie 
years,  and  enter  the  lives  «f  tbo«c  wtwnB  ww  •bmld 
shield  with  our  love  and  defend  with  oar  aife.  W« 
may  be  versed  in  ancient  lore  and  modem  Icaunin^ 
may  be  able  to  trace  the  palh  "f  wtjfldi  that  t'A\  ia 
light  and  power  on  hif;h.  and  to  tcii  when  couct*  ihall 
cast  their  trail  over  our  evening  tkic%;  wm  nay  andcT' 
Stand  the  laws  of  stratification  well  eDOSfb  to  fodK* 
where  lies  the  Ktrain  of  «lver,  and  where  oatRfi!  ha* 
hidden  her  virgin  gold;  we  may  be  able  tf>  lell  the 
story  of  departed  naitonii  and  coatjnering  chicflaJna,  ,^H 
who  have  added  pages  of  tears  and  blood  tu  the  world's  ^^ 
history- — but  our  education  ia  deficient  if  we  are  per- 
fectly ignorant  how  to  (fUtde  the  little  feet  that  ore 
springing  up  so  gladly  in  our  path,  and  to  see  in  ttodc- 
veloped  possibilities  gold  more  fine  than  the  pavementa 
of  Heaven  and  gems  more  preduat  than  the  fonnda- 
dons  of  the  holy  city.  Marriage  xhoald  not  be  a  blind 
rushing  together  of  tastes  and  fancies,  a  mere  union  of 
fortunes  or  an  affair  of  convenience:  it  should  be  a 
'tie  that  only  love  and  truth  should  weave  and  nothing  ^^ 
bnt  death  should  part.  ^M 

FoQudation  Stones.— Marriaye  Ktv  youth. 

ful  and  loving  hearts  means  \h-  i^viH^ 
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tion  stones  of  a  new  home,  and  the  woman  who  helps 
erect  that  home  should  be  careful  not  to  build  it  above 
the  reeling  brain  of  a  dnmlcard,  or  the  weakened  fibre 
of  a  debauchee.  If  it  be  folly  for  n  merchant  to  send 
an  argosy,  laden  with  the  richest  treasures,  at  mid- 
night on  a  moonless  sea,  without  a  rudder,  compass, 
or  giiiele,  is  it  not  madness  for  a  wuman  to  trust  her 
future  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  the  dear  children 
wlio  may  yet  nestle  in  her  arms  and  make  music  and 
smisliine  aruimd  her  fireside,  in  the  unsteady  hands  of 
a  characterless  man,  too  laekin;<  in  self-respect  and 
self-control  to  hold  the  helm  and  rudder  of  his  own 
life;  who  drifts  where  he  ought  to  steer,  and  only  lasts 
when  he  ought  to  live? 

A  Good  Character, — The  moment  the  erown  of 
mothcrhofid  falls  un  the  brow  of  a  young  wife.  God 
gives  her  a  new  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  home  and 
the  good  of  socii:ty.  If  hitherto  she  has  been  content 
to  trip  through  life  a  light-hearted  girl,  or  to  tread  amid 
the  halls  of  wealth  and  fashion  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
life  holds  for  her  now  a  high  and  noble  service.  She 
must  be  more  tlian  the  child  of  pleasure  or  the  devotee 
of  fashion.  Her  work  Is  grandly  constructive.  A  help- 
less and  isTioranl  babe  lies  smiling  in  her  arms,  tlod 
has  trusted  her  with  a  child,  and  it  is  her  privilege  to 
help  that  child  develop  the  most  precious  thing  a  man 
or  woman  can  possess  on  earth,  and  that  is  a  good  char- 
acter. Moth  may  devour  our  finest  garments,  fire  may 
consume  and  floods  destroy  our  finest  homes,  rust  may 
gather  on  our  silver  and  tarnish  our  gold,  but  there  is 
an  asbestos  that  no  fire  can  destroy,  a  treasure  which 
will  be  richer  for  its  service  and  better  for  its  use,  and 
that  is  a  good  chiiractcr. " 

A  Single  Standard.— "I  hold  that  no  woman  loves 
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sodai  purity  as  tt  dtrscrres  to  be  loved  snd  Talned,  if 
she  cares  I'or  tbc  pority  of  her  daagbtcrs  and  not  her 
ions;  vho  would  gather  her  dainty  robes  fixnn  contact 
with  tbe  faHcD  vomac  and  yet  grttt  with  siniliii£  lipe 
and  dasp  with  warm  and  welcoming  hands  tbe  author 
of  her  wrong  and  min.  How  many  mothers  to-day 
shrink  from  a  double  standard  for  society  which  can 
ostracise  a  woman  and  condone  the  offense  of  the  man? 
How  many  mothers  say  within  their  hearts,  'I  intend 
to  teach  my  boy  to  be  as  pure  in  his  life,  as  chaste  in 
his  conversation,  as  the  yoang  girl  that  sits  at  my  side 
encircled  in  the  warm  clasp  of  loving  arms?*  How 
many  mothers  strive  to  have  their  bo>-s  shun  tbe  gilded 
saloon  as  they  would  the  den  of  a  deadly  serpent?  Not 
the  mother  who  thoughtlessly  sends  her  child  to  the 
saloon  for  a  beverage  to  make  merr>-  with  her  friends. 
How  many  mothers  teach  their  bo>'S  to  shrink  in  horror 
from  the  fascinations  of  women,  not  as  God  made 
them,  but  a<^  <itn  has  degraded  them? 

Ruined  Hanhood.— If  you  and  I  could  walk  through 
the  wards  of  various  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad, 
perhaps  wc  would  find  hundreds,  it  may  be  thousands, 
of  young  men  awaiting  death  as  physical  wrecks,  hav- 
ing burned  the  candle  of  their  lives  at  both  ends. 
Were  we  to  bend  over  their  dying  couches  with  pitv-ing 
glances,  and  question  them  of  their  lives,  perhaps 
numbers  of  them  could  tcH  sad  stories  of  careless 
words  from  thoughtless  lips  that  tainted  their  imagina- 
tions and  sent  their  virus  through  their  lives;  of  young 
eyes,  above  which  God  has  made  the  heavens  so  elo- 
quent in  His  praise,  and  the  earth  around  ro  poetic 
jtt  His  ideas,  turning  from  the  splendor  of  themagnifi- 
cent  sunsets  or  glorious  early  dawns,  ;inti  liiulin^- 
allurement  in  the  dreadful  fasctnatli 
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^g  ^o  gloat  over  impure  pictures  and  vile  literature. 
Then,  later  on,  perhaps  many  of  them  could  saj-,  'The 
first  time  I  went  to  a  house  where  there  were  revelry 
aod  song,  and  the  dead  were  there  ond  I  knew  it  not, 
I  went  with  men  who  were  older  than  myself;  men 
who  should  have  shown  me  how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  young,  the  tempted,  the 
inexperienced,  taught  me  to  gather  the  Howcrs  of  sin, 
that  blossom  around  the  borders  of  hell ' 

Vise  Mothers. — Suppose  we  dared  to  question  a 
little  further,  not  from  idle  curiosity,  but  for  the  sake 
of  getting,  from  tlie  dying,  object  lessons  for  the  living, 
and  say,  'God  gave  you,  an  ignorant  child,  into  the 
hands  of  a  mother.  Did  she  never  warn  you  of  your 
dangers,  and  teach  you  how  to  avoid  them?'  How 
many  could  truthfully  say,  'Mymothcrwaswisccnough 
to  teach  mc  and  faithful  enough  to  warn  me'?  If  the 
cholera  or  yellow  fever  were  raging  in  any  part  of  this 
city,  and  to  enter  that  section  meant  peril  to  health 
and  life,  what  mother  would  permit  ber  child  to  walk 
carelessly  tlirough  a  district  where  pestilence  was 
breathing  its  bane  upon  the  morning  air  and  di&tilling 
its  poison  upon  the  midnight  dews?  And  yet,  when 
boys  go  from  the  fireside  into  the  arena  of  life,  how 
many  ever  g^  there  forewarned  and  forearmed  against 
the  soft  seductions  of  \'ice,  against  moral  conditions 
which  are  wursc  than  'fever,  plague  and  palsy,  and 
madness  ti/f  ct>mbincd?' 

Ante-natal  Life. — Among  the  things  I  would  pre- 
sent fur  the  enlightenment  of  mothers  arc  attention  to 
the  laws  of  heredity  and  envircjnment.  Mrs.  Winslow, 
in  a  paper  on  social  purity,  speaks  of  a  package  of  let- 
ters she  received  from  a  young  man  of  talent,  good 
education,  and  a  strong  desire  to  live  a  pure  and  useful 
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1i£e.    In  boyhood  he  ha 

and,  trbenbe  nadvtA  to -dataiKnm 

dition,  his  own  tbUy,  hn  heredity 
vcJc^hed  Iron  down  Wee  za  incalwa.  Hii 
sa.)rs,  are  mart  toodnzi^  He  a^v:  *if 
help  me.  what  can  I  do?  Hr  aotbcr  caned  aic  vi^ 
ilksiidnucr  sad  htrcdimy  iacni^.  J  had  kft  ca3f 
the  altenutive  oi  caidde  aad  wiilnrM '  A  fcasfnl 
legacy !  For  suten  wooef  and  ***"**"*'*  cfaanctcr  wa 
Tnity  msxe  ^^p^^-*^  "^^"^^  Dot  tac  iiiiim  ^  ^m^r  ck  iMiilmr 
the  right  stamp  oa  an  ante-nat^  lx£c.  if  ooce  gotm^  ii 
gone  forerer ;  and  tbert  never  was  an  angel  of  God, 
however  fasigbt,  terribk:,  or  rtro^  be  may  be,  vbo  was 
ever  stnmg  enon^  to  roll  away  the  icoac  Craca  the 
grave  of  a  dead  opportunity. 

Hendity. — Would  it  not  be  well  for  as  won^a  to 
introduce  into  all  o£  our  literary  circles,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  knowledge,  tofncs  on  this  sabject  of  heredt^ 
and  the  ipflpcDcc  of  good  and  bad  conditions  upoi  the 
home  life  of  tbe  race,  and  study  this  sabject  in  the  tight 
of  sdeace  for  oar  own  and  tbe  beoe&t  of  others  ^  For 
instaoce,  may  we  not  seriotuly  ask  the  qnestjoa.  Can  a 
mother  or  a  father  be  a  habitual  tippler,  or  break  God's 
law  oE  social  parity,  and  yet  impart  to  their  diildreo, 
at  the  same  time,  abundant  physical  vitality  and  stroi^r 
moral  fibre?  Can  a  father  dash  away  the  reins  of  moral 
restraint,  and.  at  the  same  tnnc^  impart  strong  will 
power  to  his  offspring? 

Aristocracy. — Men  may  boast  of  the  aristocnicy  of 
blood ;  ihcy  may  glor>*  in  the  .iristocracy  of  tnlcnt,  and 
be  proud  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  but  there  is  an 
aristocracy  which  must  ever  outrank  them  all,  and  that 
is  the  aristocracy  of  character. 

"The  work  of  the  mothers  of  imr  •■■v-  'y  jTrandly 
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Cmctnc-    It  itiwmsv^  noSdVKicT  thnmrcl-  xa^ 
>c.  ami  !■■■■■   atatc^^'  lesitc..' 

4.  -Aefitii^  bextrr ttam : 

neud  ««itbettf  «Ae  mk  aipdttt  e! 

Iked  of  Ch»aiar,,-3Wimt^o?  the 

iltf4  »  rnXOMnKWd  fiiilfilMb, 

),  «a^  y^xid  boom,  'filec  cnligfaggi  woarvoBBtL 

^  M  Icaruia^  bm  ii  at  iar  ik  Id  Iskb  and 

etf««4bM('vf  tf  adeaoei^  Or  adeaor  of  A  bacat 
^U\o  Uw  laat  U7  »f  die  niMnd  A»I1  £e  ^oa  Us 
M^jr  ltj)»,  Mi4  <ft« mmt\^  Baabus  ef  Oe poet 

».  r   tfktti  be   199  dia  to  sart  tbe  piA  of 

wuf^id*  UM»t  roU  fa  Ucbi  sad  power «b  Ugh:  and  vlien 
«1J  i^wf  «»nl!ly  knoirtedgc  hat  perfanned  for  as  its 
fR4fi%ivff,  «ad  ve  are  ready  to  laj  aside  oar  eaviroo- 
m«fft*  as  ganneoU  w«  bare  outworn  and  oat|^WB: 
W«  have  Icanied  Ibe  u^caat  ot  a  true  life,  we  may 


as* 

.— sksp  ef  ken  tbonand 

^xjcsprcBo  tSCCTCSC 

<:— ■'   ■'ffi  taC  fanoWUHg 

aC  tbeboae 


fx  IBB  osMnn  Ibbsc  srsteso- 

U  WO^MB  tlWl  bSKBCCi  CUUl- 

.  ot  toe  ookrai 

'cnAond  ^ra^wn  of  &  ssBse  of  respoD- 
sBiOstf  Got  ^taatev^  erQ  iheig  is  m  tlK  sotiai  liie  of 
the 

TtefiiC^  One's  Place. — It  »  cataialr  oo  Baiaporiant 
IkiaiE  to  witacsfe  bow  readihr  tbe  oolmd  vooicd  of  Ihc 
&ad  tbar  work  and  are  giMBg  aboat  it  with  the 
fiiBctae>s  aad  «ii^le  heanedaess  a£  trve  a{M>st)es  of 
reCorxn.  Tbey  ikave  bath  in  thwiwiwr  goi  ibe  sore 
and  TtrtBotts  oBtoooie  of  aU  for  lAidh  tber  pnr,  plaa 
K>d  wort. 

Presideiit's  Addrttt— The  able  address  o{  tbc 
dcst  of  the  Haxiaoal   AaeodatiaB,  Urs.   MaXT  Clwrch 
TerrdI,  dwold  be  read  br  everr  colored 
hare  tpace  far  bnt  a  fav  short  extracts: 

■bt  DlMBaimfvd.— It  is  ooc  becanse 
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couraffed  at  the  pro(rress  made  by  our  people  that  we 
have  uttereil  the  cry  of  alarm  which  hns  caHcd  together 
this  band  of  earnest  women  assemhlfd  here  tonight.  In 
the  unprecedented  advancement  made  by  the  Xegro 
since  his  emancipation,  wc  take  great  pride,  and  extract 
therefrom  both  courage  and  hope.  Prom  a  condition 
of  dense  ignorance  but  thirty  ycare  ago.  wc  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  the  realms  of  knowledge  and  letters  as 
to  have  produced  scholars  and  authors  of  no  mean 
repute. 

Progress. — Pennilcs!!  as  a  race  but  a  short  time 
ago.  we  have  among  us  today  a  few  men  of  wealth,  and 
multitudes  who  own  their  own  homes  and  make  com- 
fortable livings.  Wc  therefore  challenge  any  other 
race  to  present  a  record  more  creditable,  and  show  a 
progress  more  1^'onde^ful  than  that  made  by  the  ex- 
slaves  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of  prejudice,  proscription  and  persecution  against 
the  likeofwhich  no  other  people  has  ever  had  to  contend 
in  the  history-  of  the  world. 

Weakness  and  Defects. — And  yet,  while  rejoicing  in 
our  f.tc;i'.iy  march  onward  aud  upward  to  the  be?(t  and 
highest  things  of  life,  we  are  nevertheless  painfully 
mindful  of  our  weaknesses  .ind  defects.  While  we 
know  the  !fegro  is  no  worse  than  other  races  equally 
poor,  equally  ignorant  and  equally  oppressed,  we  would 
nevertheless  sec  him  lay  aside  the  sins  that  do  so  easily 
beset  him,  andoomc  forth  clothed  in  all  those  attributes 
of  mind  and  graces  of  character  that  stamp  the  real 
man.  To  compass  this  end  through  the  simplest, 
swiftest,  surest  niethudi*,  the  colored  women  h.ive 
organized  themselves  into  this  association,  whose  power 
for  good,  let  us  hope,  will  be  as  enduring  as  it  is  un- 
limited 
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A  MiMlos  to  Perf>^ 
thfmxh  ih- 

aril-!  *"■'•■  :■■ 
J., 

reel  i.f 
hrimcw,  ■ 
inunH  111 
majiirity  of . 
air  in  foul, 
ju»l  so  l(mx  '    ' 
B  tircotltr  n(  vio 
upon  ihc  inmatL-^ 
citicnvM  uf.thuir  - 

tllL*  IlCiuis  of  thOM:  Wii 

Icj  slCTii  ihe  tide  of  <li  ..l 
mirciy  fnll. 

Hothen'  Confess,  -li 
riicc,  with  ill!  the  ccntuni,- 
Tofincmcnt  ttucic  of  thctn,  ^vitli 
limity  ever  present  with  tbeni 
fell  Iho  iict'wisity  of  cnilinK  u  ._ 
thoy  niJKht    Ih!  en1i({htciied  as  u> 
Tcsrinjj  chilrlrcn    iinH    cnndui 
lUiich  more  <!'»  llic  woiiiun  «il  m  i 
tlic  shiicklcs  of  ulnvcry  have  just  fnlltn 
lion  oa  Iho  ttniu  svibjecti?    Let 
vonjrrc*!  in  ever\*  conimnnity  in  wi, 
bo  found. 

Belf'Rsspeot.  -  Ainon^T  other  prauticaJ  ati 

lo  ihcir  duty  in  the  home,  tut  us  urge  upon 
tho  nocvMiIty  of  incrcaains  the  self-rcspeci 
<!rcn.     Let   the   rwkli?**,    illfldviswl,   and 
hrvitrtl,  mcthtHl*  of  puniBhing  children  l>e  . 
couilcmnetL      Lei  us  tendi  oar  mothers  that  tiy 
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ing  children  inhumanely,  they  tlcstroy  their  pride,  cmsh 
their  spirit,  anil  convert  them  into  hardenctl  culprits 
whom  it  will  be  impossible  later  on  to  reach  or  touch  in 
any  way  at  all.  More  than  any  other  race  at  present 
in  this  conntn',  we  should  strive  to  implant  feeliuKs  of 
self-respect  and  pride  in  our  children,  u*lio»e  spirits  are 
crushed  and  whose  hearts  are  saddened  enough  by  the 
indiyTiitics  from  which,  as  victims  of  an  unreasonable, 
cruel  prejudice,  it  is  impossible  to  shield  them." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PROGRESS  IN  INDUSTRIKS. 


FARMS    AND     HOMES — SKILLED    LABOR. 

Profr«88  in  InduBtriee.— When  we  remember  that 
thirty-five  yvAts  ajjo  the  Nt-yim  was  in  slavcrj'  it  is 
cerwinly  remarkable  tu  note  tho  progress  made  in  all 
lines  of  industry.  Keeping  in  mind  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  Negro  has  had  to  sirive  against  the  progress 
made  in  industries  is  commendable.  All  throughout 
the  South  are  found  men  who  stand  at  the  head  in 
the  varicnis  lines  of  business.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  colored  people,  and  greatly  to  their  benefit,  that 
the  race  has  in  its  possession  a  soimd  means  of  dis- 
playinj^  its  progress. 

United  EfiTorts.— While  much  has  been  done  in  all 

^Unes  of  liiisiness,  yci  very  much  more  remains  to  be 

'done  before  the  Negro  liulds  that  place  in  business  to 

which  he  is  entitled.     In  order  to  accomplish  what 

should  be  done  in  this  respect  it  is  necessary  that  there 

be  unitiid  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  race  to  .-iHsist  one 

another  in  every  business  enterprise.     Wherever  men 

of  the  Negro  race  attempt  to  increase  the  advant.iges 

of  the  race  there  should  lie  found  those  who  stand  by 

them  and  support  them.    With  the  full  confidence  and 

■pflironagc  of  the  i>ci»plc  the  Negro  race  will  have  rich 

'merchants  and  capitalists  carrj'ing  on  rich  business 

enterprises  in  every  section  of  the  country,  that  will 

demand  the  respt.'ct  and  recognition  of  the  world. 

No  More  Speedy  Remedy. — Let  the  race  ctratinue 
in  the  progress  that  it  has  made  the  last  thirty  years; 
let  the  Negro  push  out  into  different  enterprises  and 
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a.sstst  in  controlling  large  business  enterprises,  and 
this  alone  will  be  worth  more  than  any  other  remedy 
in  suppressing  and  eradicating  prejudice  on  account  of 
color  and  blotting  out  the  iniquitous  legislation 
against  the  race  in  the  South,  wiping  every  unjust  law 
from  the  statutes. 

A  ProgresBive  Age. — We  live  in  a  progressive  age; 
here  wc  arc  in  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  all  the  modem  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
telegraph,  telephone  and  electricity.  There  is  no  rea- 
son  why  the  race  should  remain  any  longer  in  the  dark. 
In  unity  there  ts  strength,  and  when  the  colored  people 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  advancing  the  standard  of 
the  race  in  all  industries,  then  will  the  colored  man's 
prospects  in  business  be  as  bright  as  those  of  the 
Anglo- Sax  on. 

Race  Pride.— In  order  that  progress  in  these  lines 
shall  be  made  it  is  necessary  that  the  colored  men, 
everj-where  encourage  one  another,  and  when  a  colored^ 
man  progresses  in  business  not  to  envy  his  prosperity, 
but  rather  to  be  proud  of  him  and  his  success  throw. 
ing  away  envy,  jealousy  and  race  hatred.  Race  pride 
must  be  cultivated.  As  the  dilTcrcnt  nationalities, 
Irish,  Jews,  Germans  and  other  people  arc  rccogniEcd 
and  respected  only  as  they  arc  united  and  held 
together,  so  it  is  essential  that  the  Negroes  shmild 
stand  united  in  helping  one  another  by  iheir  speech, 
hy  pen.  by  vote,  and  by  money. 

Constuners. — -The  Negro  race  is  a  race  of  consumers, 
and  it  is  essential  that  it  be  a  race  of  producers. 
When  it  reaches  this  point,  that  the  colored  man  is  able 
to  manufacture  as  well  as  consume,  he  will  have  the 
respect  of  alL    The  industria.l  schools  of  the  South  arc 
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doing  more  in  this  respect,  in  bringing  up  the  masses 
lo  a  realitation  of  their  privileges,  than  auy  other 
ajjency. 

Brains  and  Labor. — If  the  Negro  is  to  succeed  it  is 
essential  that  in  the  first  place  he  dignify  labor,  and  in 
the  second  place  that  he  put  brains  into  labor. 

Thrift  and  Industry.— Rev.  J.  E.  Edwards,  D.  D., 
awhile  man  (jf  learning  and  exalted  character,  eays: 
"Hand  in  hand  with  the  progress,  of  education  among 
the  Negro  population  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  progress  in  industry*,  thrift, 
morals  and  manners  of  the  race.  Their  ability  to  live 
[at  less  expense  than  the  poor  whites  has  enabled  the 
more  provident  of  them  to  lay  by  a  larger  surplus  from 
their  earnings,  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  buying  lots, 
and  in  soniL-  instances  putting  up  comfortable  and  taste- 
fully  constructc<i  ivsidcnccs.  The  mamage  relation 
is  recognized  by  thum  as  of  more  binding  ubligaliun 
than  formerly,  both  in  its  civil  and  morul  respwts. 
The  family  idea  is  a  hesilthfiil  growth.  Self-respect 
and  self  reliance  are  on  the  advance. 

Improving  in  Morals. — They  are  property  owners. 
shop  keeper.'*,  m.tnufacturcrs.  contractors,  master  build- 
ers, mechanics  and  laborers,  competing  fairly  and  with 
out  let  or  hindrance  with  the  whites.  They  arc  con- 
stantly improving  in  morals,  in  thrift  and  industry,  and 
are  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization,  refinement  and 
learning. 

Peaceable  Oommnnity.— The  present  population  of 
Petersburg  may  be  put  down  in  round  numbers  at  31,000 

aay  10,000  whites  and  u.ooo  colored — giving  the 
Negroes  2,000  majority  in  the  whole  population.  At 
the  ballot-box  the  Negroes  can  poll  a  larger  number 
than  the  whites.     But  with  this  predominance  of  the 
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Negro  population  we  have  the  most  gratifying  spectacle 
presented  of  one  of  the  most  orditrly,qxuet  ancl  peaceable 
communities  anywhere  to  be  foiiucl  in  all  these  broad 
lands.  There  is,  comparativel)*,  but  tittle  litigation  iq 
the  cixHl  courts  of  the  corporation ;  and  the  pol  ice  record 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  city  of  the  same 
population  in  the  whole  conntry.  The  Mayor's  court 
is  often  held  without  a  case,  even  of  misdemeanor. 
Felonies  are  infretjnent,  and  of  those  that  do  occur, 
which  are  sent  up  to  higher  tribunals,  the  parties  arc 
quite  us  often  white  as  colonxl.  Disturbances  of  the 
peace  arc  not  more  common  among  the  Negroes  than 
among  the  whites.  Life,  limb  and  property  arc  as 
secure  and  as  well  protected  in  Petersburg  by  day  and 
night  as  in  any  city  of  33,000  population  in  tlie  United 
States  uf  America. 

Mo  Idle  Boasting. — The  appeal  from  any  question 
of  these  facts  is  to  our  records — police,  civil  and  crim- 
inal; and  when  it  is  rcmemliercd  that  there  are  ix^ooo 
Negroes  and  only  to.ooo  whites  in  the  city,  the  record 
is  as  creditable  as  it  is  really  wonderful.  It  is  very 
much  qiiestioned  whether  a  parallel  can  be  found  in  all 
this  country 

Testimonials  of  Hampton  Students.— The  following 
items  talten  from  "Twenty-two  years'  work  at  Hamp- 
ton," being  the  testimony  of  graduates  of  that  school, 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  If  any  one  is  unable  to 
judge  whether  the  Negro  is  rising  or  not,  the  reliable 
testimony  of  these  graduates  ought  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion: 

James  A.  Fields,  Hampton,  Virginia. — "All  things 
considered,  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  is  good. 
They  arc  rapidly  improving  in  religion,  intelligence, 
and  morals.     My  property  consists  mostly  of  land  and 
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house,  in  vahte  six  thousand  dollars.     I  have  only  one 
child,  the  finest  boy  in  Christendom." 

David  JD.  Weaver,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.—"! 
employ  more  help  and  do  more  work  than  any  other 
colored  shoemaker  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  bad  the 
lead  fur  five  years,  I  am  doing  as  much  for  my  people 
as  I  could  in  the  school  nxim.  The  colored  people  are 
progressing ;  they  worl:.  The  money  is  made  and  the 
money  is  spent.  The  greatest  barrier  is  that  they  do 
not  look  beyond  to-day.  They  cxjicct  cvcr>-  day  to 
take  care  of  itself.  With  such  short  calculations  they 
are  often  found  wanting.  There  arc  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  There  are  men  here  who  are  doing  good 
business  and  making;  great  headway  in  the  world." 

Lewis  Peyton,  Wabash,  Indiana.—' '  The  intellectual 
religious,  moral,  industrious  and  economical  status  of 
the  people  varies  much  in  different  sections  of  the 
countr)',  \\'Ticrc  they  are  settled  down  and  have  their 
homes  and  regular  pursuits,  they  are  prosperous,  and 
every  way  in  a  prospering  condition." 

Oeorge  F.  Calloway,  Halifax  County,  VLr^rinia.^ 
"In  this  section  of  the  state  our  people  show  a  decided 
improvement.  As  a  rule,  they  are  farmers.  Some 
own  their  homes,  and  a  few  own  large  tracts  of  lan^ 
varying  from  forty  to  twelve  hundred  acres. ' ' 

William  P.  Henry,  Berlin,  Maryland.— In  this  com- 
munity, which  I  believe  was  one  of  the  worst  places 
below  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  for  prejudice  and 
Negro  persecution,  the  Negro  people  are  grasping 
every  effort  that  will  lift  them  higher  in  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  scale.  They  are  generally 
sober  and  industrious;,  and  they  adhere  strictly  to 
economy,  through  which  the  rude  bat  and  log  cabin 
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sre  nfidtf  teaic  iniiiflwiiMii  into  aeat  cattt^«!i,  witb 

in  this  vicinicT  xre  impTDv^f  dowlj  boz  stmlj,  gct- 
Llisc  Ittfic  bomo^  aai  making  gnat  sHcrifices  la  do  as 
loOcr  people" 
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nenin  p^tcucR's  nt«p.>iitMiM  log  rABtK. 

Wmijua  B.  Weaver,  Saiiafras,  Virginia.— "  The  col- 

wprcd  people  in  this  neighborhood  are  industrious  nnd 

]temperatc.     Some  accmnalatc  property  ;inil  have  j;»ihI 

ifwnca,  and  arc  interested  in  the  work  of  education  " 

R.  B. Matthews,  Pcnaacola,  Florida— "On  account 

of  the  large  number  of  dram-shoj>s  and  the  tciidoney 

of  our  people  to  patronize  Ihem,  their  condition  i?t  nnt 

what  we  might  desire.     They  are  badly  divided  anil 

will   seldom   unite    for     ■''  ''■'<•  good;    ihi"  i*  on 

account  of  the  narrow  am.  -t  spirit  cnyeivdorcd 

in  our  churches  by  i^egm  ^  |^twli)i»tuml. 
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ing,  there  is  {gradual  prof^ess.  Hard  work,  bonesty 
and  frugality  arc  the  means  by  which  wc  arc  to  rise. 
1  own  property  in  Columbus^  Georgia,  and  in  Pcnfta- 
cnla  worth  three  thousand  dollars." 

Robert  B.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Hampton  Student 
Singers,  now  Assisting  in  the  Normal  at  Tuskegee. — 
"To  the  thoughtful  Negro  tlicrc  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
condition  of  his  jieoplc  to  make  him  sigh.  Such  a 
dense  mass  of  humanity  steeped  in  ignorance!  Who 
can  foresee  Ihc  danger  and  bloodshed  that  may  yet 
overtake  this  sunny  land?  While  these  men  and  women 
have  the  minds  of  ehildren.  they  have  the  passions  of 
age.  However,  as  dark  as  things  may  be,  they  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  were.  It  is  fair  to  say  the  Negro  of  the 
South  is  rising." 

Mrs.  William  Day,  Greensboro,  North  CEtrolino. — 
"The  general  condition  of  our  people  in  Greensboro  is 
good.  There  are  few  renters  now  among  good  me- 
chanics. Wc  have  good  schools  and  churches;  one 
colored  doctor.  Our  people  have  certainly  improved 
themselves  and  are  second  to  no"  other  town  in  thi-s 
respect. ' ' 

Mrs.  F.  Calloway,  Lynchburg,  Virginia.— "When  I 
first  came  to  this  place  there  were  not  many  people 
owning  property.  They  were  renting  from  their  mas- 
iters  or  from  some  other  white  man,  paying  as  much 
for  a  cabin  a  year  as  it  would  take  to  buy  an  acre  of 
land.  Some  of  the  houses,  actually,  were  not  good 
enough  for  horses  to  stay  in.  Today  for  two  or  three 
miles  around  you  will  Bnd  colored  people  owning 
from  two  to  twenty  acres  of  land,  horses,  cows,  farm- 
ing implements,  and  raising  their  own  bread.  When 
we  were  married  we  did  not  own  anything;  now  wc 
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have  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land  and  a  comfortable 
little  house  to  live  in,  " 

Mrs.  George  E.  Ramsey,  Thomaa  Ban,  Maryland.— 
"The  majority  of  the  colored  people  at  Thomas  Run 
are  property-holders,  and  arc  improving;  their  lands 
considerably.  My  tiuslwind  has  a  farm,  and  owns  thirty- 
three  acres  of  land." 

0.  R.  Creekmur,  Deep  Creek,  Virginia.— "I  own  a 

hi>usc  and  l<'t  with  iwir  ;ind  {inc-half  acres  of  land, 
farming  utensils,  etc  The  people  are  poor  and  igno- 
rant. There  arc,  Imwevcr,  signs  of  improvement 
Several  have  purchased  homes  and  they  are  working 
nicely  in  that  direction.  '* 

Mrs.  Mary  Owen,  Warrentown,  North  Carolina. — 
**Largc  iiiiiiibcrs  of  N\yriie>.  here  own  homes.  Some 
lia%'e  nic€  large  houses,  others  have  small  but  neat 
ones.     They  are.  as  a  rule,  inaltint;  riipid  prngfrcss." 

Mrs.  Briscoe,  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina.— "The 
general  condition  of  the  Negro  people  is  improving. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  take  as  much  interest  in 
bettering  iheir  condition  as  they  should,  but  there  arc 
many  ivhohave  made  marked  progress  in  bu.«iincss  and 
intcllrcHial  matters,  " 

£.  D.  Stewart,  Farmville,  Virginia.— "The  condition 
of  the  colored  pcopc  is  hopeful.  They  are  accumulat- 
ing projierty  :njd  educating  their  children.  " 

J.  B.  Tynes,  Smithwille,  Virginia.— "The  colored 
people  in  the  main  arc  6nancia1ly  embarra&ftcd,  but 
here  and  Ihtro  are  siit:is  of  improvement.  " 

Mrs.  Martin,  Carlisle,  Ohio.— "We  own  property 
valued  at  about  three  thousand  dollars.  I  do  not  find 
the  majority  of  the  colored  people  so  far  advanced  as  I 
expected,  considering  the  advantages  they  have  had 
compared  with  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  *'    - 
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Tnnctt    L.    Bntt,   Oennastowii. 
"TliL-  Luliircd  people  arc  i.mpru\  :s£  ^juhcuIIt,  but 
yiMinii  (Tirlti  arc  not  doin^  wcIL      Tbeir  vtaodaid 
Inw." 

O.K.  Vanharler.— "The  people  an dowlr dunbiag 
tlio  lail<l*'r  "t  ]iro»|)crity.'* 

Julia  E.  Oolei,  Halifax  Oonaty,  Vtrginia.— "In  some 
plif  tt«  tliu    people  arc   vcr>'  well  situaled,  owning-  a 

Htiiiill  Irncl  of  land  witli  a  good  house  on  it-     In 

Itmy  (iro  In  a  wontc  condition  than  in  any  other  place 
Till)  |HM»|ilc  «rc  very  poor,  living  ia  houses  no  better 
thwn  hUimU,  and  will:  ihe  poorest  kind  o(  food.  This 
U  Inn-  111  thi'  wliiu-s  .-is  well  as  the  colonrd." 

J.  W.  Brown,  Wlnoheiter,  VirglnU.— "The  Negroes 

III  iIiIr  MK'tlfin  nro  induEtrious  and  independent,  and, 
ulttiiititfli  Minip  ripcnd  the  greater  part  of  their  hard 
cariiliiifit  fuollnlily,  they  have  money  enough  to  secure 
fur  thttmwiWot  tomfortJiMc  homes,  which  the  majority 
Jlivo.  The  home**  differ  with  the  ambition  of  the 
uwnsr.  Thoir  coKt  ningcH  from  one  hundred  dollars 
dp  Into  iFte  thuuiuindH.  Some  own  faims  of  from 
(Ifty  tn  twii  hundred  acre*.  The  richest  colored  m:m 
III  lliu  riitiiity  iit  Haid  Lo  be  worth  more  than  fifty  thnu- 
iianil  diiMntit,  1  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  dozen  bcg- 
ftiifit  In  iiiir  Ifiwii,  und  tho  Xogro  population  isovcrtwo 
tlt('ii*<ti)<l  " 

BopO  ft&d  ProfrOlt.— The  best  hope  of  the  South  is 
In  the  nmniifiicttire  of  her  raw  material  The  best 
hi'iKi  tti  llic  Nctjro  is  in  his  application  to  the  various 
cfllllngpt  of  Indunlry.  The  future  commercial  greatness 
rjf  the  South  (Iirpcnds  upon  the  measure  in  which  she 
raunufacturc*  her  ir<in,  wood,  and  cotton  into  articles 
of  merchandise,  and  the  happiness  and  well  being  of 
the  Negro  depend  upon  the  part  that  he  elects  to  play 
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ia  this  drama  of  industrial  progress.  Will  he,  by 
careful  training,  fit  himself  as  an  artisan  and  thus  con- 
tribute  to  his  countrj-'s  progress  and  to  his  own  uplift- 
ing, or  will  he  scum  tht;  hoimrly  callings  uf  industry 
and  devotti  himself  to  culluge  lore  and  starvation? 
The  South  will  one  day  be  the  nation's  workshop. 
Whence  will  come  her  workmen?  Id  the  solution  of 
this  problem  is  wrapped  up  the  hope  and  progress  of 
the  Negro. 

Dignity  and  Nobility  of  Manual  X>abor. — When  the 
colored  citizen  can  demonstrate  his  usefulness  as  a 
member  of  society,  his  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  liberty 
and  independence  is  assured.  Industrial  training  will 
help  students  to  appreciate  the  dijruity  and  nubility  of 
manual  labor;  will  make  them  self-reliant,  competent 
tu  lay  out  work  for  others,  to  oversee  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling  house,  a  school  house,  a  meeting  house;  nill 
make  them  industrial  leaders,  and,  in  a  modest  way, 
capitalists,  enabling  them  to  own  a  house,  a  farm, 
working  with  the  hands  in  the  intervals  of  preaching 
or  teaching;  and  all  this  not  for  themselves  alone—they 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  idea  of  service,  that  he 
who  would  be  first  must  become  the  scr\'ant  of  all. 

In  the  BtuineBB  World. — If  the  Negro  is  to  maintain 
his  place  in  the  business  world  ^as  an  industrial  and 
commercial  factor,  it  behooves  him  to  put  on  his  think- 
ing cap;  no  force  without  will  help  him.  He  must  rise, 
if  he  rises  at  all,  through  his  own  efforts.  He  is  not 
wanted  in  many  of  the  avenues  of  opportunity  and  will 
be  shut  out  if  he  does  not  get  to  thinking  for  himself. 
The  politician  has  no  ust;  for  him  excepting  before  elec- 
tion. If  be  would  maintain  his  place,  be  must,  of 
necessity,  think  for  himself. 

Half  Free.— Bcx>ker  T.  Washington,  that  wise  leader 
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of  the  colored  race,  acvcr  spoke  more  tmly  and  pithily 
than  when  he  said;  "The  black  man  who  cannot  let 
love  and  sympathy  go  out  to  Oil*  Vih'nv  man  is  hut  halt 
free.  The  white  man  who  would  close  Uie  shop  or 
factory  against  a  black  man  seeking  an  opportunity  tn 
earn  an  honest  liviug,  is  but  half  free." 

Negro  Labor.— Although   the   Negro  J3  practically 
barr<.-d  irooi  the  great  trade  alliances  of  the  land,  and 
denied  a  place  in  the  industrial  army  which  he  would 
S(i  naturally  and  capably  fill,  the  race  is  slowly  edging 
into  lalmr  equalities  and  must,  ere  long,  he  counted  a 
factor.     The  latest  movement  scr^•ing  to  bring  Negro 
labor  to  a  permanent  stage  of  di'ticussion  is  the  intro- 
duction of  black  labor  into  the  cotton  mills  uf  the  South. 
Charleston  Cotton  Mills  have  recently  introduced  Negro 
labor  with  excellent  results.     The  Negro  hands  are 
proving  entirely  satisfactory.      It  seems  that  colored 
operators  were  employed  successfully  ia  several  mills 
before  the  war,  but  since  then  the  Negro  was  denied 
an  entrance.     Tliis  will  open  a  new  field  for  the  Negro. 
Besides  this,  all  over  the  South  colored  men  arc  being 
employed  in  mechanical  pursuits,  as  carpenters,  masons, 
wheelrighLi,   engineers,  while  colored  women  are  em- 
ployed as  eooks,  dressmakers,  etc.      This  predicts  a 
brighter  day  for  the  colored  race,  ;md  if  the  race  ts  true 
<  to  its  calling  and  exhibits  true  merit  by  rising  and 
■showing  proficiency  in  all  these  lines,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  Negr<j  lalxjr  in  the  South  or  in  any  other 
section  of  our  counirj-  will  be  in  as  great  demand  as 
the  labor  of  any  other  race. 
Fears  Arotised. — The  danger  that  is  feared  by  some 

who  have  given  any  thought  to  llie  Charleston  ex])eri* 
ment  is  that  the  colored  operators  will  succeed  so  well 
there  that  they  will  gradually  supplant  the  white  opcra- 

14 
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lives  in  Southern  roilb.  and  thju  cfarirsooccs!!  in  Chari 
ton  will  result  in  the  estahli^bmcnt  of  many  Ncgio  coUf 
mills  in  the  S-JUth  hy  New  En;:ktnd  capitatist&  Wt 
believe  that  the  Charleston  "experiment"  will  snccccd 
— We  are  told  thnt  it  U  sncceedtc^;  bnt  we  do  not 
believe  thai  its  most  substantial  socccss  will  ^rcail}' 
interfere  with  the  labor  problem  in  the  Sontheni  mills. 
It  prtibftbly  would  result  in  the  cstahlishmcni  of  manyj 
rottim  mills  in  the  black  belt  of  the  South,  but  it  n*uuld'3 
not,  For  years,  if  ever,  result  in  the  displacement  of 
while  labor. 

They  will  work  the  kind  of  hancU  they  can  hire  at  the 
IciWiVt  wages  and  ^t  jjood  results.  The  agitation  of 
the  N'egro-in-the-cotton-mill  question  began  .imong  the 
Southern  mill  managers,  Ko  Xorthcm  owned  and  oon- 
ducted  mill  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
N\'),M< >  help. 

Oapablo. — There  ia  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Negroes 
will  prove  capable  of  performing  the  work  required  of 
them  in  the  cotton  mills.  With  white  superiors  to> 
direct  they  can  easily  perform  the  duties  of  raill  hands'! 
In  the  mantifaeture  of  the  coarser  goods  of  cotton 
chilli.  Ncgrtt  slaves,  it  is  alleged,  were  sticceasfnlly 
cmi'h'.vtd  in  the  cotton  mills. 

Pro»pWt.— What  a  field  is  presented  for  speculation 
M  to  the  ix>«.»ihilitivs  In  this  contrast!  What  if  the 
miccett  (tf  the  experiment  should  give  such  an  impetus 
|o  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  this  city  that  soon  not 
(inly  the  »pin*lles  of  the  old  mill  would  be  humming 
nlijht  iiiul  lUv  under  the  inspiration  of  a  happy,  con- 
\wWkI  rtiwl  mmumic  labor,  but  other  mills  would  start 
ijiviiiii  h'M*^''  ""'''*'"'"  andcmphn-menttolhousan*'- 
mure  of  -nr  «»  pf«*^"^  '^''^  ""**  nonpriKluctive  snrph 
vulnri.ll  ik^puUlkm.  who  are  a  bnrden  npon  the  com- 


rao— BM.  or  M  BACX. 

lof  ibicsKU]^'     Does  it  HOC  fiaDow. . 
:  uttK  Af.  tine  moic  maaey  wnald  be  put  inio  dr- 
rs  Man*  wovld  b«  grnea  pamms;  mare 
;  oal  dnfcs  wtid  be  setdi^  «§  well  as 
oC  ftsas  a  eTery  iidwr  a<  the  depan- 
^tfCUvgrafesnCbytiAdieaMBWhtiete  secewnilj 
tat  tfaB  «aftiBe  at  TiiiiiiiMM  iihI  oC  tba 
■  pupnlMTinw uf iSm qwnaiinir y'  The; 

iM  OS  lupv  thac  at  lost  we  hai 
[*)»  aiH«,  that  wisb  As  i 
wSt  &n^   libent  Iftc  fLMf^d  ppjapcity  mni 
«ftseft  we  have  90  loQ^  hoped  for 


L— Re*^  A.  A.  WTlitmon  says: 
ek  u  bejpa  is  a  Twmm  war  ngbi  oc  the  boC-j 
!  ipww  119  fim^  tbe  (RDaad.     Wc  need  eo 
ham  hi  «ttft«  X.  <ixm^    That  cdBcabaa  wtnch  £xils 

liiaA«wfanft«Ml  ^jnnntiBft  ta  kin  to  earn  a, : 

maf  W  ihvBd  [5119 

TW  Xec^iiL  tkr  — m.  nnttf  cook  bock  to 
•  IVMwi.    >>■  liiiDii  B  Ae  tww  »d  the  bnttgai  <rf  1 
wfeHMlkiik  W  M«ifc'  WW.    Th«  Xc^ro  svsk  be 

MiWfliwn  *wl  JiarMOT  «<  >»  d»r:  th»  aakmc  hanself j 
MMiM  V  titt  a«tfa     T«k  is  Ik*  not  o(  the 

T-'-'-T  Uw  »ta ■-  Vtn's utdeyeudcme  grows  op  cml 

tt  Is  wcvTT  a  fmufmsk    The  Nc^ro  mast  be 

i\  know  hi>w  h>  mlcflifcfttlT  and  saexeasfiiHy 

^  -i^V  wtMt  t»  moix,  he  mim  kani  to  love 

It  Uc  mvst  know  tbe  farm,  the  orduud 
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Wfty-Muks.— Pasmrts  fUkd  with  borse  uid  rank; 
Ample  hAm^  iind  pTTAt  farm  booses  arc  grander  way' 
ntarka  for  civQixatioa  thsa  all  tba  tuottmnents  e 
reared  nn  the  fields  of  faaute.  Back  to  this  ulea  tha 
K«|po  mufit  cciiD^  and  moke  a  start  It  most  be  taught 
iotti  hi*  lirAtns  ti'  M-c  tins  trutK 

WftlUlkf  far  Soawthing  to  Do.— The  man  who  reads 
QlWli  adJ  Latm  tthilc  he  sits  is  idleness  waiting 
fnv  Mm«thtBc  to  do  is  an  inferior  man ;  while  he  who 
titt«ltwfci<l  la  a  w^'vreigii,  though  he  knows  little  of 
h>»ka  The  Nrjini  mnstt  aoc  be  afraid  of  the  clouds;  he 
mw«  »x»nK-  oui  of  the  shade:  He  must  Icam  ihai  there  is 
lUtMx^  tnuuc  in  a  hand  saw  than  in  aguitar,  and  a  great 
AvA\  WIM  p«.v  He  mvtsx  fed  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
t)v*  Uk  «i\>«k  after  he  Yua  gosm  t»  schooL  He  must 
(M\s^nf«ftm1  thai  a  h'bend  edocation  is  a&  ^-aluable  Co 
titm  vrhu  \\\\*  th«  K«n  M  It  k  to  the  professiooB. 

IkUM  WllfcirtM -Xwtt  to  tilling  the  sntl.  the 
Nu({i\)  wuat  VMim  the  rah»  of  being  skilled  in  nie- 
ii>||4ttk<4  lie  mu»t  team  lo  mingle  his  tbooghts  with 
b'    '  am*  b«  tancbt  tL>  see  that  if  be  can 

y^'  :    '  i  fwm  «M  don>T  per  day.  be  mar.  bjr 

UVni  *Kw;  atHt  vMmcV  »»  twin  that  amMmt  and  wurk 
(*'^  ''   '  awl  ^UBhrttmr  steam  «ad 

It  >  .-^tn  Mft  tines  that  aBKxmt 

lUM  WtMk  uu  h.. 

^'  j.-^  "   ". -c  v;:;.'cu  urst  coocem- 

'"  "Tawioljt    larth.  air.  vatar.  wood, 

'I  ttt  acqwBtad  vfth  th«e  asd 

V'^^'    ''  JsiKhL     First  the  dttZM^  poc  aad 

-*^  '«« — pOMTT-, 
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Higher  Ed-acation. — After  a  moral  and  industrial 
training  those  who  have  the  talent,  the  means,  and  the 
leisure,  may  pursue  llieir  studies  into  the  pro\*ince  of 
higher  education,  lan^agc,  literature,  the  arts  and  the 
sciences.  All  hold  out  brilliant  iniluccmentii  fur  such 
as  strive  to  find  "room  at  the  top. " 

What  the  South  Especially  NeedB  is  Negro  farmers 
who  study  the  best  methuds  of  tilling  the  soil,  and  are 
alert  to  find  the  most  improved  method  and  best  iiuple- 
nients  the  market  can  supply.  No  profession  is  higher 
or  more  honorable  than  that  of  forming.  A  farmer 
supports  the  people. 

Go  to  the  Farm. — As  Horace  Greeley  advised  young 
men  to  go  west,  so  we  would  adWse  young  people  in 
cities  and  towns  who  cannot  find  aoylhing  to  do,  often 
compelled  to  beg  or  to  steal  in  order  to  live,  we  would 
advise  such  to  go  to  the  farm,  for  there  they  can  make 
an  independent  living  for  tliemselves. 

Buy  a  Farm.— By  saving  a  little  money  a  small  farm 
at  least,  can  be  bought,  and  by  cultivating  it  carefully 
more  can  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  European  emigrants  come  to  this  country  and 
settle  on  hnmestead  lands  and  soon  become  inde- 
pendent. Why  should  not  the  Negro  do  the  same  if  he 
is  witling  to  lay  aside  extravagance  and  expensive 
habits  and  devote  himself  to  industry,  economy  and 
frugality.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  average  N'cgro 
should  not  have  a  home  of  bis  own.  Young  men,  aim 
to  have  a  home  of  your  ow-n. 

Sound  Advice. — A  typical  Louisa  coimty,  Va.,  Negro 
tobacco  raiser  was  asked  verj-  lately  bow  he  managed 
tu  beat  all  his  neighbors  making  tobacco,  as  was  cvi- 
dirnced  by  his  having  always  led  them  in  prices  nn  the 
market.     Here  is  the  secret  in  his  vernacular; 
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"What  I  does  make,  I  makes  de  bes'  de  Ian*  will 
fotch.  I  keeps  puttin"  back  de  manure  on  de  same  Ian'. 
I  makes  dat  tniinurc  myself,  en  I  don't  spread  out  none 
like  some  folks  does,  who  ain't  never  satisfied  "ceplio* 
dcy  allcrs  plants  morc'n  dey  can  ten"  to.  No  matter 
how  tcrbarker  is  scllin'  I  gits  to  de  top  price — it's  allii« 
$io  to  $12  Fcmn'.  Xoc,  sah,  I  ain't  neber  studyin* 
'bout  sprcadiu'  uut  like  some  folks, 'case  1  dun  seen  tim 
try  dat,  an' my  four  acres  beat*  der'nallde  lime.  Dey 
plant  more'n  double  as  much  ag:in  as  me — an'  more, 
too.  In  coarse  I  know  how  to  make  fine  sun-cured 
terbaker,  and  I  ain't  Irustin'  dat  to  nobody  else,  nuthcr. 

"Nor,  sah,  I  ain't  nuver  (jrumble  "bout  de  price  yit — 
do  1  see  plenty  uv  dera  what  dui,  an*  1  ain't  never 
spec"  to  crap  more'n  deni  four  acres — sometimes  a  little 
less  dan  dat.  I  ain't  nuver  hear  nobody  complain 
'bout  my  terbaker  yit — alius  'pear  to  siiit  dem  what 
buys  it,  an"  dey  want  more,  Yas,  I  got  150  akers  size 
dcsc  four,  but  dcsc  four  is  dat  rich  as  when  I  fust 
started,  and  richer,  too." 

We  wish  «*c  could  emphasize  this  good  advice  still 
more  strongly.  What  the  market  wants  is  quaHty,  not 
quantity.  This  applies  to  everything  that  the  farm  pro* 
duces.  The  way  to  get  the  pricesth.it  arc  paying  ones 
is  to  follow  the  old  "darky's  advice,  to  make  the  best 
the  land  will  make,  by  heav}*  and  appropriate  fertiliza- 
tion, on  only  such  an  area  of  land  as  can  be  properly 
prepared  and  carefully  and  consftHnlly  attended  to, 
and  then  to  give  the  greatest  attention  to  the  crop,  so 
ati  to  make  a  type  that  the  market  calls  for.  You  mu^t 
please  the  markot,  and  the  market  will  then  please  you. 

Advancement. — Proiessor  Clcnn,  state  school  com- 
missioner of  Georgia,  in  an  able  address  before  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,   at    Macon,   recently  said^   in 
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speaking  of  the  advancement  of  the  colored  people  !n 
America,  that  in  improvement  along  all  lines,  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  they  stood  without  a  peer,  cither 
in  or  out  of  historj'.  He  spoke  of  how  they  had  reduced 
their  illiteracy  more  than  forty  per  cent  in  thJrty-tvro 
years,  etc.  He  lotd  how  Georgia's  colored  citizens 
alone  had  made  returns  for  $16,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty, and,  said  he:  "If  they  are  as  sharp  about  giving 
in  property  as  the  white  man,  and  tliey  may  be,  instead 
of  owning  $16, 000,090,  they  really  own  in  this  state 
alone  about  Jjj, 000,000  worth  of  property."  What  is 
ime  of  Georgia  ik  true  of  the  colored  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States, 

Worth  of  Property. — The  colored  people  in  the 
Uniteil  States  own  today  more  than  $335,000,000  worth 
of  property.  They  have  about  ij.ooo  school  teachers, 
more  than  t,ooo  lawyers,  and  nearly  3,000  physicians 
that  have  graduated  from  some  of  the  best  schools  in 
this  and  other  countries.  They  have  3,068,813  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  scattered  among  the  various  denomi- 
nations, including  the  Catholic  church.  Tbes«  are  led 
by  thousands  of  able  and  weU-educated  ministers, 
including  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  bishops.  About 
S, 000,000  of  the  people  can  read.  These,  I  think,  are 
worthy  achievements  for  the  colored  people  during  one 
generation,  when  we  remember  that  they  started  empty- 
handed,  empty-heatled  and  with  empty  pockets. 

Looking  Upward. — Of  course  we  have  had  our  trials, 
tribiilati'iuK  and  hindrances,  and  our  many  drawbacks. 
These  have  come  from  all  directions — from  within  as 
well  as  from  without — but  by  God's  help,  and  with  the 
steady  efforts  of  a  few  we  find  ourselves  today  far  up 
the  hill  toward  the  city  of  success. 

A  Changed  Man.— The  time  was  when,  if  you  should 
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meet  a  eoloretl  man  on  the  streets,  you  coiild  soon 
place  him,  so  far  as  his  business  and  intellectual 
capacity  was  concerned,  without  asking  a  single  ques- 
tion. But  that  is  by  no  means  the  cast;  to-day.  When 
you  pa!»  down  the  street  to-day  and  meet  a  colored  man, 
he  may  be  a  wealthy  merchant,  a  retired  business  man 
■with  his  thousands  of  dollars;  he  may  be  a  prosi>cn»us 
farmer  owning  his  plantation,  horses,  mules  and  cattle; 
he  may  be  a  banker,  a  bishop,  an  educated  minister  of 
the  gospel,  with  all  the  degrees  that  belong  to  that 
high  calling;  he  may  be  principal  of  a  city  whool,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Ocrman.  French, 
mathematics,  or  science,  in  some  college,  or  he  may  be 
president  of  some  great  university  or  president  of  a 
young  republic  in  some  part  of  the  world;  he  may  be  a 
lawyer,  dentist,  physician,  phannacist,  or  a  telegraph 
operator;  he  may  be  a  man  such  as  I  have  named  here 
— a  man  that  is  both  an  honor  and  a  help  to  bis  city, 
counlr>'  and  state. 

At  Progressive  Door. — This  is  the  colored  mdn  that 
is  slandiuK  at  the  pro;crL-ssivc  door  of  American  civiliaa- 
lion  today  and  asks  for  a  man's  chance — for  an  Amer- 
ican citizen's  ch-ince  in  the  race  of  life— this  is  the 
colored  man  that  asks,  for,  and  should  have,  a  first-class 
railroad  ride  for  a  lirst-class  railroad  ticket.  I  hope 
Christian  civilization,  right  and  justice  will  soon  per- 
meate the  hearts  tif  all  the  American  people  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  sec  the  ten  millions  of  colored 
American  citizens  as  they  really  are  today  and  not  as 
they  were  .1  generation  ajjo. 

Atlanta's  Colored  RepreseDtatlves.  —  Dr.    Butler 

says:    "Atlanta    has  two  oil  dealers,    one    laundry, 

several  good  coal  and  wood  yards,   seven  or  eight 

tailoring  establishments,  one  creamery^  one  real  estate 
17 
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dealer,  one  insorancc  ajrent,  four  undertakers,  one, 
hotel,  and  restaurants  ami  ice-cream  saloons  in- ; 
numerable.  We  have  a  large  number  of  grocery 
stores,  well  stockeil  and  well  palrnnized.  It  is  impcjs- 
siblc  for  me  to  call  to  mind  all  of  our  contractors, 
blacksmiths,  car]>entcrs,  brick  -  masons,  and  stunc  - 
masons.  We  have  several  owners  of  hack  lines.  Wc 
have  a  large  number  of  railway  mail  clerks  and  letter-' 
carriers.  We  have  one  clerk  in  a  white  jewelry  store- 
He  is  well  thought  of  by  everybody  and  draws  a  large 
trade  to  that  firm  from  his  people.  This  is  a  good 
example  for  others  to  follow.  We  have  one  first-class 
artist  who  hus  been  working  for  one  white  firm  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  We  have  one  sewing- machine 
representative,  one  plumber  who  has  passed  the  re- 
quired examination  and  received  his  license;  we  have 
two  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments;  we  have  five 
public  schools,  with  forty  teaclicrs;  wc  have  six  col- 
leges and  seminaries,  in  wliich  arc  many  colored  pro- 
fessors; we  have  four  well-stocked  and  well-equipped 
drug  stores,  several  pharmacists,  seven  ph>'sicians  and 
two  dentists.  Besides,  there  arc  many  dres-smakers, 
miUiners,  slaters,  tinners,  and  hundreds  of  other  good 
professional  businesses  that  I  have  not  the  time  to 
mention.  These  are  the  accomplishment  of  a  colored 
population  of  about  forty  thousand.  I  came  near  for- 
getting our  three  lawyers,  who  arc  doing  a  good  prac- 
tice. We  also  have  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  the  city  and  one  in  each  of  our  colleges;  we 
have  eight  organizations  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  all  doin^  much  good  work.  WcJ 
also  have  the  Atlanta  Woman  '&  Club,  of  colored  women, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  active  of  its  kind  in  tJiej 
countrj'.      We  have  the  Cniied  Friendly  Society,  onj 
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OTgfanization  that  is  doiop  much  good  work  among  our 
people,  and  our  women  havt;  an  tnclustriat  club  whtcb 
is  turning  in  an  excellent  profit  to  it!^  uiL-mburs.  This 
is  only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  our  people  are  doing. 
In  conclusion,  I  wouldsay,  that  Atlanta  is  the  home  of 
the  following  newspapers:  The  Southern  A^e,  The 
Voice  of  Mission,  The  Gospel  Trumpet,  The  Southern 
Christian  Recorder,  The  Social  Gleaner,  and  The  Paris 
Visitor.  I  refer  to  these  things  to  show  nur  friends 
that  we  are  np  and  doing  for  ourselves,  our  children, 
and  our  cmintrj'. 

'Forest  Home'  is  the  name  of  D.  T.  Howard's 
coHntr>*homc,  eight  miles  from  Atlanta,  on  the  Peach- 
tree  road.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  place,  with  jjroves, 
laies,  and  fruit  trees  of  all  iinds.  There  are  five 
springs  on  the  property,  and  one  of  them  is  very  val- 
uable. The  lakes  have  been  stoctcd  with  fish.  He  has 
ordered  s.ooo  more  fish  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
place  in  bis  lakes.  He  also  has  a  number  of  fine  Jersey 
cattle  and  many  fine  fowls  out  there.  D.  T.  Howard 
has  quite  an  interesting  family,  and  all  of  them  take 
a  special  interest  in  their  country  home.  This  is  what 
I  have  often  advised  my  people  to  do— get  homes  in  the 
coimlrj'  and  raise  couutry  produce  and  furnish  this  and 
other  markets.  The  money  wo  spend  for  a  small 
35x100  foot  lot  here  in  the  city,  or  any  city,  for  that  mat- 
ter, would  buy  from  ten  to  fifty  acrcjiof  good  land  in  the 
country.  Talking  about  gold  and  silver,  there  is  plenty 
of  it  out  in  ihecountry,  under  thesoil — all  we  have  (odo 
is  to  dig  for  it,  It  is  there  for  ihc  truck  farmer;  it  is 
there  for  the  florist;  and  it  is  there  for  the  scientific 
farmer;  and  our  p«»ple  can  do  all  of  ihese  things  if 
they  wilt  only  apply  themselves." 

Items  of  Interest— The  city  government  of  Phila- 
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dclphia  cmplnys  nearly  i,ooo  ailorcd  men.  Tn  llii: 
bureau  nf  health  is  r>and  Bfnwr,  the  ohlcst  employe 
in  Ihc  scrvici:  of  Ihc  city.  He  was  appointed  in  1S57, 
and  has  held  the  positioQ  ever  »nce.  These  men 
receive  Bslarics  ranging  from  $*oo  to  gi.ooo  and  more. 
There  arc  sixty-one  in  the  police  deparlnient,  one  in 
the  fire  deparimeol,  and  several  clerks,  among  whom 
is  James  F,  Needham,  a  clerk  in  the  lax  office.  He  has 
held  the  position  twenty-five  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,500. 
The  inspector  of  gfts  meters  is  a  colored  man.  C.  J. 
Perr5',  the  colored  councilman,  is  a  clerk  in  the  sheriff's 
office.  He  is  also  editor  of  the  [*hiladelphia  Tribune. 
This  is  another  proof  of  bow  the  colored  people  are 
laboring  for  the  welfare  of  their  country  and  for  the 
hi)nor  of  thcmseU-es,  by  faithfully  discharging  every 
duty  placet!  upon  tbcm. 

The  largest  silkworm  grower  in  the  South  is  a  col- 
ored man,  S,  R.  Lowry,  near  Himtsville,  Ala,  He 
took  a  premium  at  the  New  Orleans  exposition  over 
several  foreign  competitors  from  China,  France,  Japan 
fljjd  Italy.  Mr.  Lowry  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  in  the  South  will  supersede  that   of  cotton. 

Wiley  Jones,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.,  isnnc  of  the 
wcalihictit  colored  men  in  his  state,  and  is  said  to  l>c 
the  largest  blooded-stock  breeder  of  his  race.  Besides 
his  herds  of  Durham  and  Holstcin  cattle,  he  lias  a  stable 
of  trotting  horses  valued  at  $50,000. 

Granville  T.  Woods,  the  electrician,  mechanical 
engineer,  manufacturer  of  telephone,  telegraph  and 
electrical  instruments,  was  once  a  dav  laborer  in  Spring- 
field, 111. 

There  are  more  than  fifty  ^Cegro  establishments  in 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  representing  $100,000  invested  in   busi- 

kvciss,  giving  employment  to  not  less  than  one  hua* 
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dr«d  persons  of  the  race,  and  affording  tJiem  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  o£  business. 

Mr.  John  W.  Wilson  is  the  Itiading  colored  clothier  of 
Baltimore,  Marjiand,  He  has  a  good  trade,  and  kceits 
on  hand  a  full  supply  of  the  latest  goods, 

Mr.  Madison  Short  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
farmers  of  Surr\-  county,  Virginia.  He  owns  a  beauti- 
ful funn  and  h&s  some  of  the  finciit  honjcs  in  the  Mate. 

There  arc  i>vcr  i.oqo  colored  people  cmplwycd  in  the 
executive  departments  of  the  govcnimcnl  at  Washing- 
ton. 

The  increase  of  colored  population  in  the  last  decade 
is  greater  in  Arkansas  than  that  of  ciny  other  state. 

Thirty-five  Afro-Americans  are  employed  on  the 
police  force  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr*.  Alpha  V.  Miner,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  sticcessful  busi- 
ness women  of  her  race  In  the  west.  She  is  quoted  at 
|io,ooo  and  free  from  debt.  She  commenced  Tjiisiness 
several  years  ago  a.s  a  dressmaker.  She  now  has  9. 
doBcn  or  more  employes. 

Gilchrist  Stewart,  the  great  colored  creamery  man, 
and  dairj-  scientist  of  Wisconsin,  has  just  been  chosen 
dairy  editor  of  the  Dakota  Field  and  Farm,  and 
elected  one  of  the  editorial  contributors  for  lh«  coming 
year  of  the  Wisconsin  "Agriculturist,"  one  of  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  papers  in  the  country.  Mr.  Stewart 
is  a  graduate  of  Tuskegec  and  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy- 
school.  He  is  rapidly  achieving  fame  and  prominence 
in  the  agriculttiral  and  dairj'  worlds.  He  is  yet  a  very 
young-  man  and  the  son  of  T.  McCants  Stewart  of 
New  York. 

H.  D.  Smith  is  the  wealthiest  colored  man  of  Greens- 
ville county,   Virginia.      He  owns  a  valuable  farm. 
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At  one  time  lie  represented  his  people  In  the  state  leg- 
istaliirc. 

Mr  IV  Rowcn,  a  merchant  of  Texas,  after  havinjr 
passed  Ihroiij^h  varied  scenes  and  hardships,  6nds  him- 
self a  protipcroMs  merchant  nf  Dallas.  He  paid  taxes 
on  real  eslalo  In  1896  valued  at  $41,000.  Mr.  Ruwen 
has  shown  what  can  be  done  by  a  poor  boy  who  is 
determined  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  is  living'  in  it. 

A  colorc<l  planter  now  owns  one  of  Jeffer.soii  Duvis' 
old  plantations  in  Mist-is&ippi. 

John  T.  Schell,  one  of  Atlanta's  progressive  and 
assiduouit  business  men,  has  met  with  succcs.s  by  facing 
adversity.  Throu^li  |X>verty  he  has  pushetl  his  way, 
working  Vlierevcr  he  was  able  to  find  employment. 
Upon  rcachinjf  Atlanta  he  could  find  no  work,  but  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining  cmploj-mcnt  that  hardly 
]>aid  his  expenses,  but,  continuing  this  work,  he  was 
soon  offered  a  better  position.  At  last  he  succeeded  in 
gathering  enough  cash  to  open  a  small  grocer)'  store, 
with  shoe  shop  attached.  From  this  time  forth  suceoss 
seemed  to  attend  him,  until  he  is  to-day  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  that  city.  A  cultured  and 
amiable  wife  presides  over  his  comfortable  and  beauti- 
ful home,  in  which  four  happy  children  mingle  Ihcir 
glad  voices.  Besides  a  vast  Amount  of  real  estate,  he 
owns  a  well-stocked  dry-goods  establishment.  His 
residence  in.,  beyond  doubt,  the  largest  and  handsomest 
and  most  complete  residence  of  any  colored  man  in 
the  state.  Such  hou.scs  lu*  these  arc  the  monuments 
the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  the  race  arc  erecting 
for  their  children.  They  arc  accumulating  proper^ 
and  iniprovin;:,'  themselves  along  all    lines. 

Alexander  Hamilton.— In  the  dark  d.ij's  of  recon- 
struction, when  men  of  worth  were  comparatively  few, 
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experience  as  a  rcreniic  nfliciiil  and  will  make  a  most 
efficient  ^Hector. 

Henr}'  Allan  Ruciccr  was  bom  in  Washington,  Wilkes 
county,  Georgia.  Xoveniljcr  14,  185J,     Tliree  months 
ifter  his    birth    his    parents    movetl   to   Kensington, 
pSeorgia,  residing  there  for  live  or  six  years,  and  from 
IIiLTc  to  Atlanta,  Savannah.  Macon,  and  back  to  Atlanta 
in   tS66.  where  ht  has  ever  since  lived.     Soon  after 
returning  to  Atlanta  he  entered  a  school  whith  was 
opened  in  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  on  Jenkins  street  by 
lorthem  teachL-rs.     This  schiH)!  was  afterwards  move<l 
|lo  a  car  box  near  what  was  then  tht;  famuus  Walton 
nprings,  and  again  into  tht  building  on  Ilnustfin  street, 
i-hich,  fver  since  its  establishment,  has  been  known  as 
tetnrrs*  school.      f>n   account  of    the    inability   of    his 
tparcnts  to  maintain  him  in  a  day  school,  he  bad  tn  seek 
mploymcnt  and  attend  school  by  night,  and  finally 
1%'as  compelled  to  Liy  aside  his  books,  which  he  had  no 
Hipportunity  of  taking  up  iigain.  until,  by  steady  appli- 
ition  to  whatever  he  could  get  to  do.  and  by  strict 
frugality,  he  was  again  able  ti>  take  them  up  in  Atlanta 
[tJnivcrsity  in  i8;6.     By  teaching  country  schools  dur- 
ing the  sumtncr  months  and  by  economizing,  he  kept 
limself  in  this  school  until  1880,  leaWngoff  after  finish- 
ig  his  sophomore  year  to  take  up  the  study  of  homwjji- 
Fathy,  which  lie  pursued  for  one  year.     During  this  year 
[tie  also  entered  national  politico  and  made  a  successful 
ice  as  a  Blaine  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
Fwhich  met  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  ia  1881.    He  was  given  an 
[sppointment  as  storekeeper  and  ganger  in  the  Internal 
teventie  Ser\'ice  in  (ieorgia.     In  18S3  he  was  promoted 
to  n  clerkship  in  the  nfRce  of  the  collector,  where  lie 
remained  until  .Khortly  after  the  inauguration  of  Prise* 
dent  Cleveland,  when  a  new  collector  was  appointed. 
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This  Democratic  collector,  on  assuming  vharj^  of  the 
office,  asked  Mr.  Rucker,  "How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  semce?"  On  lx;ing  tnhl  about  four  years,  he 
simply  saJd,  "You  hiivc  been  in  long  cnongh,"  Four 
years  later,  on  the  inauguration  af  President  Harrison. 
Mr,  Ruckcr  api>e3re(l  before  Secretary  WinUom.  and, 
in  hi&  speech  urging  a  change  in  the  Collector's  office 
of  Georgia,  repeated  this  tittle  circtim^tancc  and  wound 
up  by  saying,  "'Sow,  Mr.  Secretary,  this  Democratic 
collector  has  been  in  a  little  over  four  years,  and  I, 
with  other  Republicans  of  Georgia,  believe  he  has  been 
in  long  enough  to  be  removed  without  delay."  At  this 
the  Secretary  smiled  and  said:  "While  this  is  not 
poetic  language,  it  is  politic,  and  I'll  sec  that  the 
change  is  made."  In  iSgo,  Mr.  Uucker  met  Major 
McKinley  at  Salt  Springs,  Georgia,  where,  while  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  major  after  his  Chauta»<pia  address, 
he  said.  "Major.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  plcasiircof  shak- 
ing your  hand  when  you  arc  president  of  the  United 
Slates."  In  1890,  in  Scptcmhcr.  large  mass  meetings 
of  a  non-partisan  character  were  being  held  in  Atlanta 
to  nominate  a  reform  city  ticket,  as  municipal  officers 
were  getting  in  a  confused  condition  and  taxation  was 
exorbitant  and  the  city's  credit  was  suffering.  These 
mass  meetings  resulted  in  a  city  convention,  where 
Mr.  Ruckcr  made  the  platform  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion from  one  and  one-half  per  cent  to  one  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  and  sinee  that  time  this  measure  of 
reduced  taxation  has  become  a  law  and  the  biirden-t  of 
the  peifpte  relieved  and  the  city's  credit  raised.  Dur- 
ing tbe  same  ye^^fiK|fin|AMdftH^£allcd  bauk  to  an 
iniportnnt  ptndlt^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hfanue 
dischargin>:  bifl ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^aA 
released  in  ooK^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Blitafift  by 
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another  Democratic  collector.  In  iftps.  Mr.  Ruclccr 
a^in  met  Major  McKinlcy  in  Atlanta.  The  Major 
was  holding  a  ri:ct;pti"n  at  the  time,  and  as  one  man 
after  another  was  introdnced  to  the  Major,  one  of  them 
holding  his  hand,  inquirc'd,  "Arc  j'ou  Governor  McKin- 
ley  of  Ohio?"  and  on  bein^  modestly  informed  that  he 
was  said,  "WeU,  Governor,  you  want  to  be  president, 
and  I  want  to  lell  you  that  Georgia  is  against  yon,*' 
Mr.  RucLcr,  who  was  staudinjj  on  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, spoke  up  at  once  and  said,  "Governor,  pay  no 
attention  to  that  fellow,  you  shall  have  Georgia." 
He  waw  himself  elected  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  St. 
Louis  convention,  and  introduced  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing lynching  and  mob  vioU-nce,  which  became  a  plank 
in  the  Republican  pbilform  iiiion  which  President 
McKinley  was  elected,  After  the  inaugxtration  of 
President  McKinley,  Mr.  Rucker  was  appointed  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  District  of  Georgia, 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  5th  day  of  Augtist,  1897,  had  the 
pleasure  of  sueeeeding  the  man  who,  four  years  before, 
had  relieved  him  from  clerkship  in  the  same  office. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Rucker  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Mia» 
Annie,  the  younger  daughter  of  Hon.  Jefferson  Long, 
the  only  colored  man  to  represent  a  Georgia  district  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  To  them  four  children 
have  been  born.  Mr.  Rucker  is  sober,  honest  and 
intelligent,  enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Ijcst  people  among  whom  he  lives,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  "V^Hien  asked 
to  what  he  attributed  his  success,  he  emphatically  says; 
"To  the  faithful,  patient  training  and  (Utrncst  prayers 
of  a  devout  Christian  mother." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  may  suggest  to  some  young  men  the  advantage  toJ 
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be  jrained  in  not  Imrryinjr  from  the  conniry  to  the  city. 
Whjit  these  men  have  done  can  Iw  done  a^in  by  others, 
if  industry,  economy  and  good  mnnagcmcnt  arc  not 
wanting. 

Bartow  I*.  Powell  was  1x)rn  a  Kcgro  in  Baiiibridge. 
Georgia,  under  a!!  the  weight  which  must  ever  depress 
a  block  race  living  In  the  midst  of  a  dominant  and  all- 
conqucrtDg  white.  Worse  than  that,  there  was  added 
to  the  natural  dtsquulification  of  skin  the  sti^iu  of 
recent  slavery,  with  the  jealousy,  as  yet  unattated,  of 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  <wnershi*p. 
A  more  unpropilioiis  beginning  is  beyond  concc|>li«n. 
and,  before  the  record  which  this  man  has  achicve<l.  is 
llhcrc  a  man  in  Georgia  who  will  idly  fold  his  hands 
'and  say  that  there  is  no  room  for  him  in  the  band 
wagon  of  progress? 

"Bom  in  Bainbridge  thirty-iwo  years  ago.  Bartow  F. 
Powell  ran  the  gauntlet  through  which  all  ihe  hoj-*  of 
hJs  race  have  to  go,  but  he  had  one  quality  not  com' 
mon  to  all — and  that  was  that  a  dime  once  reaching  his 
podect stayed  there.  This  qualification  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  service  secured  for  him  constant  employ- 
ment tirifting  from  stores  about  town  into  the  gov- 
ernment service  in  the  dredge  boats  clearing  out  the 
Flint  river,  his  resources  increased,  and  with  the  inter- 
est savings  on  money  already  acquired,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  age  of  twenty  the  owner  of  S'.ooo,  $103  for 
ciich  year  of  his  life.  That,  as  stated,  was  twelve  yeare 
ago.  and  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  trip  to  Albany, 
where  a  white  landowner  was  committing  the  usual 
mistake  of  parting  with  five  hundred  acres  of  Baker 
county  pine  land.  The  white  rnau  got  the  $2,000. 
which  has  most  likely  taken  wiag»1riSB^H^-hilst  the 
Negro  got  the  five  hundred  «e 
worth  three  time^  the  moner. 
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'•  "I  hired  teti  men,'  deacribisff  bia  ftrrt  ye«r*«  wvirie. 
Vor  tbe  year  rauod,  paying  tbem  pi  a  montb  «») 

board,  and  put  eight  mule*  to  work.  It  was  dsraii; 
Chriuuuu  week  that  I  bought  the  tsad,  ao  I  Aortcd  in 
with  mr  force  on  the  first  day  of  Jaimary,  becamtc  tb^ ' 
say  whatir\-er  yon  do  that  day  yon  will  do  ihm  yMr 
remnd.  It  pfwcd  to  be  so  is.  my  caie,  for  it  was  aoc 
nntjl  the  Chn'stmM  veck  of  tlie  aexl  yetf  that  I  law  a 
day  off.  WTe  started  ctcaring  aad  tearing  »p  in  Jana- 
ary,  and  reached  planting  by  March,  which  tonfc  opl 
months.  Wc  then  cuUirated  the  crtip  regularly  till 
August  ist,  after  which,  gathering  and  ginning  and 
marketing  Look  up  our  ttnac. 

"  'liSTicn  1  had  goW  my  cotton,  corn  and  f  agar  cane  I 
had  $1,500.      Besides  that  I  had  T^^^tui  hrr^  and  mifedc 
proiender.  potatoes  and  peas  fafficicnt  to  offset  (he  ran- j 
ning  expense*  of  the  farm.     I  fonod  that  the  t»e»l  wAfj 
to  succeed  is  to  hire  men  by  the  month,  paying  them 
regular  wages,  and  planning  ahead  for  the  work  thatj 
the)'  must  do  the  year  roaod.    Yoa  can  command  thcir^ 
work  better. 

"'Well,  I  jnst  kept  on  the  n»;xt  thr«?  year*,  not 
doing  ff>  well  the  second  ye^u.     The  gfth  year  t  bought 
a  second  farm   of   three   hundred   acrei   in    the  oaky} 
woods,  for  which  I  paid  $3,000  cash,  and  the  next  year 
I  added  a  6vc  hundred  and  <)ixty  acre  place  in  the  ninth] 
district  of  Baker  for  $2,300  cash.     I  ran  along  two  y< 
more  this  way,  when  I  had  some  more  money  tn  spare,' 
when  I  look  in  another  oaky  woods  farm  of  four  hundred ' 
and  forty  acres  for  $3,300  cash.     My  land,  for  which  I 
gave  $10  an  acre,  has  paid  mc  fully  twenty  per  cent,  in 
cotton  returns,  not  to  speak  of  my  gains  from  other 
sources.     While  I  have  been  saving  all  this  money  and 
buying  land,  I  have  ft^feHUBld  all  my  places  out  oij 
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tlic  proceeds  which  I  do  not  count,  I  liave  now  2,100 
acres  of  land,  a  town  house  and  lot,  forty- four  head  of 
horses  and  mules,  one  hundred  Jersey  and  scrub  eows, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  he;id  of  improved  hogs,  besides 
wagons,  bugi^'es.  plows  and  all  kinds  of  machines  used 
OD  a  big  farm.  I  now  riin  a  public  gin  on  roy  home 
.place,  as  well  as  a  grisl  mill. 

•'  *If  I  were  to  sell  my  land  I  could  not  make  as  good 
uec  of  the  monc>'  as  I  can  of  my  land.  Yon  see  you 
are  always  getting  principal  as  well  as  interest  back 
from  your  land,  and  after  you  get  it  all  bax:k  the  land 
»tiU  remains  more  valublc  than  it  was  at  first.  In 
money  you  can  only  get  the  interest,  and  principal  is 
always  likely  to  disappear.  Ever>*  other  kind  of  prop- 
erty wears  away,  but  constant  use  improves  land. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  wearing  out  Kind — it  must  be 
kept  at  work,  but  rented  by  different  crops.  It  is  like 
resting  fn«n  walking  by  ruiuiing  a  lillle,  but  never  sit 
down,  because  if  you  do  you  arc  sure  id  be  left 
behind.-" 

Mr.  Powell  generally  sells  hia  cotton  at  the  beginning 
of  the  market  season.  Concerning  the  raising  of  cot- 
ton, Mr.   Powell  says: 

"There's  money  in  Cotton  all  the  time,  said  Powell, 
only  don't  be  laying  this  money  for  other  things  you 
can  raise  at  home.  Five  cents  pays  well  and  se%-en 
cents  is  bushels.  I  can  always  make  the  difference  good 
by  living  at  home.*' 

Powell  is  not  the  only  man  of  his  race  who  has  made 
what  is  called  "big"  money.  As  be  is  a  mulatto,  inhcr- 
iting,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  picture,  the  phremilpgt- 
ad  cast  of  the  Caucitsian.  it  may  be  argue^ 
•ucceu  springs  from  that  strain. 

Mr.  BUUngslea  is  as  black  and  fnll-blood^ 
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aver  disported  himself  in  the  junples  of  Africa,  wiili 

greasy  coal  face,  great  Ups,  which,  when  parted,  dii*- 
[play  almost  wealtli  enough  of  ivun*  for  on  elephant. 
He  has  come  ri^ht  out  of  slavery  itself,  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  from  which  ho 
markets  four  hundred  bales  of  cotton  annitally.  BcsidcA 
his  success  on  the  farm,  lie  has  developed  the  country 
sapply  store  idea,  and  thus  rakes  in  thousandii  of  do1< 
lars  a  year. 

Deal  Jackaon  is  another  typical  "before  tlic  war" 
Negro,  who  owns  sis  hundred  acres  o£  land  worth 
f$ro,ooo,  and  who  has  money  to  loan  Bt  all  times. 

Joe  Jefflft,  still  another  fidl-hloodcd  jVfrican,  livln]; 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  owns  1,500  acres  of 
superb  land,  out  of  whicli  he  makes  equally  good  returns* 
with  those  alrcidy  mcntioneil. 

No  white  man  should  be  afraid  to  do  as  well  as  the&v 
men  have  done,  and  here  is  their  greatest  possibility; 
the  ownership  of  property  makes  good  citizens  uf  the 
Negroes.  The  itirtuence  of  these  men  is  great  with 
members  of  tlieir  race. 

And  they,  in  turn,  help  to  preserve  the  good  rela- 
tionship between  the  races,  which  has  removed  all  the 
rancor  of  former  times.  We  aI\va>'»work  together  and 
for  the  common  good  Von  can  go  to  these  men  at  any 
time  and  make  suggestions  as  tn  proper  lines  upon 
which  to  work,  and  they  h.ive  the  good  sense  to  comply, 
BO  that  racial  troubles  never  occur.  Whenever  you 
hear  of  such  trouble  it  is  between  a  no-account  white 
man  and  a  mean  Negro,  and  we  arc  then  just  as  certain 
to  get  rid  of  the  one  as  the  other.  These  men  com- 
mand the  highest  credit  in  our  batdts  and  commercial 
houses. 

Altogether  these  incidents  furnish  one  of  the  best 
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lessons  as  to  the  possiTiilities  of  the  South,  and  now  we 
are  talking,  nnl  in  the  interest  of  Nonhem  immigrants, 
but  of  our  own  Southern  boys.  (Jo  to  the  comnicreial 
college  in  our  big  cities ;  go  to  the  stenographic  schools ; 
go  to  the  dry  goods  ami  other  business  houRcs,  and  sec 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  bright  young  men 
stunting  their  youth  in  the  fever  of  exertion  for  callings 
which  win  not  bring  them  a  livelihood  in  their  maturi- 
ty, but  out  of  which  ihey  will  be  crowded  by  a  fresh 
influx  of  boys^  While  these  young  men  have  turned 
their  backs  nptin  the  old  homes,  their  patrimony  is 
being  taken  possession  of  by  strangers,  who  ure  making 
the  waste  spots  bloom  in  luxuriance.  In  the  days  to 
come,  when  these  young  men  will  have  grown  older, 
they  will  seek  n  seiison's  vacation,  ciilled  up  by  a  bub- 
bling of  the  old  home  feeling,  and  going  there  the  very 
face  of  nature  will  have  changed,  but  the  greatest 
change,  the  one  most  cutting  and  heart-rending,  will 
be  to  sec  the  face  of  the  stranger  peering  out  of  the  old 
wind<jw,  and  the  hand  of  the  stranger  holding,  not  ajar, 
but  firmly  elosed,  the  gsiLe  which  once  ted  to  home, 
withitssmilesand  tears  which  are  now  recalled  through 
the  vista  of  time  and  adversity. 

Look  upon  these  broad  and  smiling  acres,  yoimg 
men  of  the  South.  There  is  more  wealth  concealed 
beneath  their  carpeted  green  than  all  the  cldorados 
ever  afforded;  there  is  more  joy  and  comfort  cluster- 
ing around  that  old  house;  there  is  more  of  heart  in 
the  handclasp,  the  more  of  Heaven  in  the  prospect  than 
ever  city,  with  its  promises  fulfilled,  has  been  able  to 
give  you. 

Go  to  the  countn,-.  young;  mnu,  go' 

OottOD  States,  Indtistri&l  Exposition,  1895.— The 
Negro  building  of  this  exposition  was  erected  by  Negro 
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derctoproeat  <rf  the  race  Aanmg  JMrty  jtxF%  erf  «n«Bci> 
palkm  wcbovB  berc  ia  i^KtaciX  fcna.     Itvaataall        ^ 
fespecte  a  saccrat  > 

Tbt:  camausaaotr  oi  edacmb<i«  tar*  nf  the  exhibit: 
"  The  rery  creditable  cxhifast  Bade  at  the  AllanU  expo- 
sititinn  in  1895  by  tbeiDore  {jrogrtHsre  elemeot  tmoag       . 
the  ?Iegn)e»  aivmKtl  new  interest  in  all  parts  ol  tbe^H 
cnrBOtry   in   their   cdncatKOtal   advanccaiCDt. "     There  ^^ 
arose  a  tot  K^neral  demand  fur  informatiuo  aa  the 
subject,  and  this  rcsattcd  tD  a  special  effort  00  the  part 
o(  the  Educational  Bureau  t«  furnish  more  extended 
information  and    statistics    than    c\*cr    before   given. 
Thus  the  Atlanta  Negro  exhibit  was  an  occatioo  for  bet-         | 
'  ter  tnfunnatlun  on  the  subject.     The  cosnmlfisioncrs  who 
labnrcd  so  faiiht'tilly  to  make  that  exhibit  a  success,  t 
is  »afe  to  say,  had  hardly  hoped  to  make  their  influence? 
and  work  fetL  ihrouKhout   the  nation,   and   yet  this-, 
was  the  case. 

The  Netrro  Exhibit  at  Nashvilld,  1897.— The  one 
hundredth  .anniversary  of  Tennessee aii  a  state  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Centennial  exposition  at  Nashville,  from  ^. 
the  first  day  of  May  until  the  last  day  of  October,  1S97.  ^H 
This  occasioned  for  the  Negro  in  particular  an  opfwr-  ^^ 
tnnity  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  his  capabilities  in 
everything-  that  appertains  to  development  of  tho , 
mental,  moral  and  physical  powers.  To  the  Negro  this 
opportunity  meant  a  reward  of  patient  industry  and. 
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honesly.  The  Centennial  exposition  in  general  was  a 
jrreat  credit  to  the  state.  The  Nejrro  building-  in  par- 
ticular attracted  the  attention  of  \'isitors.  The  people 
of  Tennessee  jjenerously  erected,  at  a  cost  of  twelve 
thousanJ  dolLirs,  a  handsome  and  imposing  building, 
knou'n  as  the  "Negro  building."  It  was  three  hundred 
icct  long  by  one  hundred  fcot  wide,  and  the  architec- 
tural plans  were  not  surpassed  by  any  other  building  on 
Uie  jjrounds.  All  the  lines  o£  progress  were  here 
noted,  but,  as  it  is  along  educational  lines  that  the 
Negro  race  has  made  its  greatest  progress,  the  exhibit 
of  schocjls  devoted  to  Negro  education  necessarily 
occupied  much  space.  Although  the  time  since  emanci- 
]>ation  has  been  only  a  little  more  tlum  that  dex-oted  to 
the  cduation  nf  a  single  generation,  the  race  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts,  sciences,  trades  and 
professions,  commerce,  agrictiltnre.  and  all  other  call- 
ings of  ihe  world,  as  a  people,  making  creditable  show- 
ings in^these  lines.  The  display  of  talent  in  art  by  the 
Negro  surprised  and  delighted  the  visitors  to  the 
Atlanta  exposition.  At  Nashville,  this  department  sur- 
passed every  other  exhibit  of  tlic  work  of  Negro  artists 
yet  given.  Miss  E.  Lewis,  a  talented  young  lady  of 
Tennessee,  who  is  now  studying  in  Europe,  forwarded 
some  of  her  hest  paintings  to  the  exposition.  Mr. 
Tanner,  whose  work  recently  received  i^avorable  alter 
lion  at  Paris,  also  sent  some  of  his  pictures.  Portrait 
of  famous  men  and  women  adorned  the  walls.  On  the 
whole,  the  Negro  building  at  the  Tennessee  exposition 
was  a  decided  success,  and  the  works  therein  contained 
have  proved  that  the  Negroes,  as  a  race,  have  made 
more  progress  in  civilization  since  their  emancipation 
than  any  other  race  similarly  situated  has  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 
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PiBpeity  Oman- — H  is  taid  that  tbe  colond  popn- 
latkm  <jI  GtorgU  gaj  taxes  tm  aboat  $40,000,000  mmh 
nf  -propcnj;  ihc  amoont  of  tnartg^e  on  Uods  is  not 
■stated,  bot  even  if  A  tbcoM  be  oor-lulf  the  valoc  of 
the  real  estate  tbe  result  vixdd  be  tbe  poesessioa  by 
tbesc  people  of  $20,000,000  wurth  ut  Uod.  accfimulat«<l 
since  the  vsr.  It  is  pmbabl«  froia  the  e«ttnuiic&  that 
the  Xegroof  the  Soalh  owns,  free  of  incumbrances. 
frum  $350,000,000  in  $300,000,000  wurth  of  real  estate 
Is  not  this  malt  really  unprecedented  in  the  histoiy 
of  onr  civilization? 

The  Negro  of  the  Sonth  pays  tAxeson  over  $3oo.ooo.- 
000  worth  of  real  and  pcrsooal  property,  jodicatin;;  that 
ibe  true  raltie  of  the  race  holdiafrs  in  1S90  was  not  les* 
tlua  $65o,ooo,ooa  Practically,  every  dollar  of  this  has 
been  accnmntated  in  tbe  last  thirty  years,  about  the 
period  of  a  single  generation  of  our  colored  race;  and 
it  sboirs,  as  oothing  else  can  show,  that  the  spirit  o( 
thrift  and  cnterpriw  is  being  acquired  by  the  Negro, 
from  his  white  ncis;hbors. 

The  race  has  in  its  possession,  certainly,  a  sound 
and  strong  basts  of  means  for  displaying  its  progress, 
objectively,  to  iTie  high  credit  of  the  colored  people  and 
gnmtly  tn  their  benefit 

Wealthy  Men;  Examples.— Among  the  property 
tnrncrs  of  Jatfcwn  ward.  Richmond.  Va.,  the  following 
arc  the  most  prominent:  Mrs,  Bt-ttic  T.  Lewis,  $150,. 
o«io;  Mrs.  Fannie  C  Thompson,  $15,000;  W.  I-  John- 
son, $ij,ooO:    A-    Haye-^     *    ■    00;    William    1  v. 
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4io.ooo:  J<dm  OKver.  $10,000;  Dr.  S.  H.  Dbmond, 
$S,ooo;  J  B  Harns.^.000:  WilHam  Tenoant, $7,000; 
W.  H.  Wliite,  9;,ooo:  Rev  W.  W.  Browne,  S^.ooo;  Rev. 
J.  E.  Jooes,  $5,000:  B.  F.  Toroer,  $5,000;  Dr.  R.  E. 
^000;  S  W.  Rofamsoa,  $5,ooa 

Uany  other  cokired  mea  of  wealth  in  Richmond 
deserve  to  be  mcntiooed  in  this  connection,  but  time 
uhI  spttcc  forbid.  The  abaxt;  are  only  cxampleA  of 
what  can  be  done  br  the  industrious,  economical  col- 
ored mea  in  every  dty. 

Kneb  Proi>wty  i»  owiKd  by  the  colored  people  o! 
tlK>  N<>ri!)  and  West.  Some  of  their  estates  niii  high' 
into  tbe  hcndred  tfaonsssdfl.  Many  of  then),  though 
shut  out  almost  entirely  frcmi  the  trades  and  hnsine&s 
awnucs  ha\*c  auvumti luted  handsome  homes,  and  live 
in  elegance  aod  refinement. 

&«T.  A.  O.  OavIs.  of  Raleigh.  North  Carolina,  in  an 
addre££  at  the  North  Carolina  Colored  Agricultural 
Fair,  in  reference  to  the  Negro's  progress,  says  that 
among  other  things:  "Scan,  if  you  will,  the  long  line 
of  eight  million  Negroes  .xs  they  march  slowly  but 
surely  up  the  road  of  progress,  and  you  will  find  in 
Ihtir  T-tnks  such  men  as  Granville  T.  Woods,  of  Ohio, 
tlie  electrician,  mechanical  engineer,  manufacturer  of 
telephones,  telegraph  and  electrical  instruments; 
William  Still,  of  Philadelphia,  the  coal  dealer:  Henry 
Tanner,  the  artist;  John  W.  Tarr>'.  foreman  of  the 
iron  and  fitting  department  of  the  Chicago  West 
Division  Street  Car  Company;  J.  D.  Baltimope,  engi- 
neer, machinist  and  inventor,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Wiley  Jones,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Artaiisas,  the  owner  of  the 
street  railroad  and  park;  Richard  M.  Hancock,  fore. 
man  of  the  pattern  shops  of  the  Eagle  Works  and  Manu- 
facturing Comi)any,  and  draughtsman;   John  Black, 
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the  inventor,  whose  inventions  arc  worth  tens  of  thou- 
sands; W.  C.  Atwood.  the  lumber  merchant  antl  capi- 
talist." To  thiH  wu  might  add  ihe  following  list  of 
names  of  a  few  wealthy  colored  people  in  the  Unitetl 
Stales,  as  given  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Johnson,  of  Raleigh : 

Anumda  Kubnnl<«.  nf  Georgia ,., t4<>o>e(n 

Mnt.  M.  Carpenter.  San  Froncbwo:. 3«».ooo 

Julin  McKeo.  Phi!ndclphm...., jno.noa 

W.  <J   Alwiwcl,  lUltiinon; jcw.ooo 

Prod  Dviixlass  Ebtat■^.  Wiwhington,  O.  C 300,000 

Willinm  Stilt.  Philailrliiliiii, 200.000 

Robert  PurvHs.  Washmgton.  D.  C iso.eD»l 

Mr.  Smith.  New  York [50,000 j 

En.  Gov.  P.  S.  B.  Piatliback.  Louikbtia i  $0,000 

John  Thoniafl.  Bftltimorv     150000 

Mr.  D.  C.  While.  New  York 130.000 

The  Morriitcin;*  of  S«ulh  Carolhifl. 130,000 

Mrs.  Miir»,  Ni:»'  Yurk 100,000 

Mr.  W.  C.  Coleman.  Ni>rth  Carolinft ......  100.000 

Bower*  [vKta[«,  l'hita<li>lpliiii flo.uoo 

Mr.  Avery  Sraiili.  Morida  _ So,ooo ; 

Mr.  J.  H,  I-vA'iH,  of  IliKlon.  ronnuiy  of  North  CoLntlina..     70.0001 

Buhop  Bcebv,  North  CuruUna. .1.     5<x«>o 

Several  in  AlnbamiL fo.aoo 

Fifty  in  North  Carolina,;,,, ..,,,,,,..,...,,, 10,000 

Fifty  in  Georg^ ,,• to.* 

One  hnnilrvd  in  I^iiisiiina ;... to,Q 

Twelve  in  Miasiisiivpt , lo.ooo' 

Sixty  in  Texas,... » to.ocxi 

Fifty  in  Virginia 10.000 

Wealthy  Colored  Hew  York  Men.— There  are  many 

wt;uUhy  colored    men   who  live  in   New    York    City. 
Several  who  were  furmerly  slavt-s  count  their  moneyi 
by  the  hundred  thousand     Four  or  fire  physicians  ioj 
this    grcM    metropolis    have    a     practice     of     maoy) 
thuiisund  dolliirs  u  year, 

Mortgaired  Property.— One  of  the  n«tahk  showing 
of  the  last  cciitius  is  the  low  percentage  of  mortgagee 
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propertjr  in  tbe  Soatb.     In  Geor;gia  this  percentage 
is  j-iS;  in  Tennessee,  j.8;;  in  Florida,  j.63;  in  Ala- 
3.9S.  and  in  Lonisana.  3.94.     TbcccnsQsof  1S90 
.  gives  ssotbcr  evidence,  that  is  murcr  direct,  of  tbe 
finpr(n*ed  condition  of  the  Xcgmcs  in  the  South.     In 
11890  there  were  17,690,152  homes  and  farms  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  thi£  cmnber  i,t!t6. 174  are  occn- 
picd  bj-  pure  blades  &sd  "4.595  by  MuUttoes.     Of 
the  Negroes,  io;,6t6  owti  their  owti  homes  or  farms. 
L«nd  978,55s  rent  them.     Of  tbe  3>lulattoes,  56,661  own 
•nd  i67,9>j  rent     The  percentage  of  mortgaged  prop- 
erty owned   by    Negroes    is   only    10.31,   while  the 
I  percentage   of   mortgaged   property   for    the  whole 
Lcountrj'  is  58.97.     Of  the  property  held  by  Negroes, 
'88.58  percent  is  owned  without  encumbrance.     In  the 
North  Atlantic  states  there  arc  5,808  homes  and  farms 
owned  by  Xegrocs  free  from  mortgage,  and  3.931  that 
are  mortgaged ;    in  the  North  Central  slates  there  are 
>o,o6o  homes  and  farms  owned  by  Negroes  free  from 
incombrance,  and  9,691  that  arc  mongaged;  in  the 
South  Centra]  states  there  are  100,591  homes  and  farms 
owned  by  Xegroes  tne  from  incumbrances,  and  7,608 
that  arc  mortgaged;  in  tbe  Western  states  there  arc 
1,104  farms  and  homes  owiKd  free  by  Negroes,  and 
1x89  that  arc  mortgaged     In  the  whole  countr>-  there 
'*re  »3^.:47  homcft  and  farms  owned  by  Negroes  free 
from  all  incnrobrance,  and  39,541  mortgaged.     In  the 
South  the  percentage  of  home  owners  is  larger  than  is 
the   North,  and  the  proportion  o(  these  owners  on 
farms  of  their  own  is  Ui^ger  ilmn  that  of  those  who 
JVC  homes  in  cities  and  villages.     With   the  white 
the  condition  is  just  the  opposite,  the  large  pcr- 
BtttaiiV  of  owners  having  homes  in  cities  and  villages 
ther  than  farms. 
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Twentj-fire    Years'    AccomiilAtions  —  AUhknjJk 

|9,»oo,ii5;  Arfciinaaj^.  $S.oio,3i5;  FiontU.  $7,900,400: 
Gcorgii,  91^415.330;  Kcntocir,  $5,900,010;  Louis- 
iasa,  919,100.598;  Uississipfn,  $13,400,113;  Missonri, 
$6,600,543;  North  Carolina,  $11,010,653;  South  Caro- 
lina, Si:,5oo,ooo;  Texas,  918,010,545;  Tennessee. 
$10,400,211:  Virginia,  $4,90^oe«- 

The  Colored  Chorclies  in  the  United  States  own 
$16,^10,441;  the  toi^l  amonnt  of  property  owned  by 
the  colored  people  in  mII  the  states  is  rated  at  over 
Sifij,  000.  &20 

Jacob  McKinley.— Jacob  McKinley,  of  Atlanta,  Gx, 
was  a  man  of  worth  and  character.  He  was  a  man  of 
perhaps  more  than  thirty  years  when  Sfacnoon  cap- 
tured Atlanta  and  marched  tu  the  sea. 

With  many  others  of  his  race  he  came  to  Atlanta  at 
that  time,  having  neither  education  nor  money;  but 
he  did  have  an  enviable  repuuition  as  a  Christian  and 
an  honest  man,  and  also  had  a  good  trade  as  a  stone 
mason. 

With  this  capital  he  set  to  work  to  help  rear  Atlanta 
from  the  heap  of  ashes  in  M-hich  he  found  her  to  the 
great  and  prosperous  city  of  more  than  a  hundredj 
thousand  inhabitants  of  today. 

In  this  work  he  made  both  friends  and  money,  nnd 
when  he  passed  fron^  labor  to  reward  in  1896  his 
friends  were  found  among  both  races  and  all  classes  of 
men. 

At  his  death  his  estate  was  valued  at  $40,000,  all  of 
which  he  left  to  his  wife  and  children,  except  a  lot  oa* 
which   he   had   erected   a  Baptist   church,   known   nsj 
"McKinley's  Chapel, ■■     ThiKhegave  to  his  race  and) 
left  it  as  a  monument  to  his  name. 

Bobert  Thomas  Taylor  was  bom  a  slave  in  Georgia. 


He  has  shown  what  deuxiuiued  vill  and  me 
cc:^i  rrvea^  tnmuirodicis.  Snon  after  he  «-as  freed, 
be.  with  lus  wife  and  fire  children,  moved  to  Texas, 
~  tft  «  ftv  vears  throogh  industry  and  economy, 
tbe  <»raeT  of  >oo  acre*  of  land.  )[r.  and  Mr& 
'  Tvrler  az«  bcaoRd  OMie  for  wbat  they  have  maile  of 
i'tkccr  SOBS  thaft  far  wkat  tbeT*  are  tbcmselve^  Chie  of 
.  after  Uldog  *  omrse  in  a  college,  is  prindpal  of 
asd>oc<2t&Tcxas;aseoaadtspastoro{a  BaptiM  church 
a  Cocricaoaa.  Texas*  ooe  of  the  largest  Baptist 
:kes  in  t&e  state  The  third  has  completed  a 
coarse  ia  the  Xdkany  MrditaQ  College,  and  is  now  a 
peatticuig  phyaicfcm  bi  a  dty  m  TexasL  The  futinh. 
v^  has  conptetcd  a  cooTve  m  Sbav  Vni^-era^, 
Jtafcii^  Neath  C^tfolina,  ts  trachiog  in  Texas.  Mr. 
^^lar  OUT  well  be  |«uad  oi  the  success  of  his  eoos. 
Re  hMi  nca  Crvedon,  learned  to  write  and  tran-sact 
hjsowohwriamr.  Re  1ms  aoetumdated  property  to  the 
amovac  of  abovt  $(.000^  bcsadca  having  paid  out  about 
$^oeo  f.w  tbe  cdocatiaa  of  hta  seB& 

tAVii  BiktM  it  probaUy  the  wealthiest  oolored  man 
in  Ouo>|^K  bciog  rated  at  nearly  $500^004.  He  is 
««t£rcl;r  uaedacatcd.  dnsscs  poorly,  and  lives  like  a 
)nv^  icuuL-  He  wa5  bon  a  slave  a«arty  seventy  years 
«^^  la  iMt  he  nachcd  Ctacago  by  the  "Under- 
(ffuWtkd  RaflriWt."  and  began  wnrkinjg  in  a  foundry. 
He  fv>«^  becane  an  eapressKitii.  and  at  once  began  in- 
vv«tiog  his  »avtnf«(  m  real  estate.  In  thb  he  has  shown 
CKoelVnt  judgtix-nt,  awl  nearly  all  his  mvestracnts  are 
t:itt'<>l>:vd.  Tbcujth  he  spends  little  nooey  on  btm- 
wlf.  he  is  ^>pen  hearted  «ad  ^ad  He  has  no  fomfly, 
and  h»  vnly  heirs  are  a  few  very  distant  relatives. 

iMOanC*^^^  BuUcr  says:  "Our  people  should 
Uv\  ^tvatly  encouraged  when  tbey  learn  that  in  1S94 
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their  agjcregatc  wealth,  including  church  property,  was 
cstimatL'd  al  more  th.in  $325,000,000.  At  that  time 
there  were  many  thousand  men  and  women  of  the 
race  with  fortunes  ranging  fmm  $5,000  to  $1,000,000. 
Besides,  they  have  many  lawyers,  preachers,  teachers, 
bishops,  business  mco  and  women,  and  mom  than  one 
thousand  physcians.  They  al&o  have  authors  of  poetry 
and  music,  and  over  tlircc  hundred  newspapers  and 
ma^zincs.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  oneii 
generation.  While  it  is  a  wonderful  stretch,  yet,  if 
wc  had  started  right,  we  might  have  been  much  fur- 
ther oa  tile  road  of  success.  Therefore,  I  say,  every 
member  of  the  race,  old  and  young,  great  and  small, 
poor  and  rich,  learned  and  unleame<l,  let  us  start  out 
with  the  year  of  1898  to  do  nil  in  our  power  to  belter 
our  condition — morally,  mentally,  spiritually,  and 
financially.  Let  us  acquire  intellect,  morals  and 
wealth,  and  in  the  meantime,  let  us  not  fail  to  lay  up 
for  onrsch'cs  trcasui-ea  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  Ne^ro  in  Politics. — While  the  emancipation 
brought  many  blessings  to  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  SlJites,  it  also  brought  with  it  many  disappoint- 
ments. When  thcchainsnf  slavery  were  broken  many 
colored  people  pictured  to  themselves  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  as  they  had  seen  their  masters  living, 
but  instead  they  met  stem  responsibilities  which  com- 
pelled them  to  provide  for  themselves.  It  became 
necessarj*  for  the  race  to  learn,  through  the  slruagles 
and  ])ersecutions,  through  want  and  poverty,  how  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  become  independent  citi- 
zens. 

Qreed  for  Office. — Of  course,  there  were  a  number 
who  expected  to  be  promoted  to  offices  at  once.  While 
there  were  some  of  the  colored  race  who  held  public 
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positions  and  acquitted  themselves  nobly,   yet,   this 
greed  for  office  has  been  detrimental  to  the  ndvnnce- 
ment   of  the    Negro   in   general.     U    is  the  general 
(Opinion  that  the  Xcgro,  in  many  cases,  has  had  too 
,mnch  to  do  with  politics.     The  greed    for  office  has 
t^ftcn  occasioned  distrust  and  dread  in  the  ininds  of 
Ihe  whites,  and  thus  the  whole  cause  has  been  hindered. 
Politics   Should   Follow. — Carl   Schurz  very  aptly 
says:   "The  wiser  heads  among  the   colored  people 
themselves  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  tlieir  political 
preferment  must  not  precede  but  follow  their  advance- 
ment in  the  other  walks  of  life.     A  goodly  number  of 
Negroes  achieving  distinction  as  lawyers,  or  as  phy- 
sicians, or  as  ministers,  or  as  educators,  op  as  business 
men,  will,  by  the  impression  produced  upon  public  opin- 
ion,  effect  far  more  for  the  political  advancement  of 
their  race  than  ever  so  many  Negro  politicians  getting 
'themselves  elected  to  Congress  or  appointed  to  other 
offices,  and  infinitely  more  than  the  horde  of  colored 
place  hunters  who  besiege  party  committees  for  "influ- 
ence" or  appointing  officers  for  favors  in  the  name  of 
the  colored  vote,  and  who  thus  intensify  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  one  of  the  most  baneful  features  of  our  political 
life.     In  this  respect  nothing  more  helpful  can  happen 
to  the  colored  people  than  that  all  the  government 
employments  be  put  under  ci\il  scn,'icc  rules,  bo  that 
every   colored   citizen   who  gets  an  appointment  be 
known  to  have  obtained  it  on  accoimt  of  his  own  indi- 
I'vidual  merit,  in  free  competition  on  an  equal  footing 
'with  other  cilinens,  white  or  black,  and  that  he  is, 
therefore,  fairly  and  honorably  entitled  to  it.     Places 
so  won  will  indeed  be  marks  of  real  pnificiencj*  .ind 
distincticm,  and  raise  the  colored  people  in  that  public 
■  esteem  %vhich  above  all  tilings  they  need." 
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The  Colored  Eace  In  NashvUIe.— Prof.  Harris,  of 
Fisk  Umversiiy,  rt'ountly  completed  a  canvass  of  the 
colored  pc<^jp!c  living  in  a  certain  districl  of  NoAvUIe. 
He  i^ivcs  us  the  following  striking  and  important  facts : 

Birth  Bate- — I  visited  145  families  containing  649 
people,  or  an  average  of  somctliing  over  four  to  a 
family.  In  other  words,  each  family  contains  on  an 
average  between  two  and  three  children.  This  falls 
far  below  what  former  literature  on  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  Negro  might  lead  us  to  expect.  If  one  may 
generalize  from  so  limited  a  canvass,  the  Kcgro  is  not 
■the  "prolific  animal"  that  he  has  been  termed.  His' 
birth  rate  is  considerably  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Mortality.— This  fact  in  connection  with  the  exces- 
sive mortality  among  them  is,  to  all  thoughtful  colored 
men,  an  occasion  of  some  alarm.  The  Negro  popula- 
tion of  Nashville  is  probably  only  half  as  great  as  the 
white;  yet  they  sometimes  have  not  only  relatively  but 
absolutely,  a  greater  number  of  dciilhs.  The  excess 
of  deaths  among  the  colored  people  is  due  largely  and 
perhaps  altogether,  to  constitutional  diseases.  During 
a  short  period  of  lime  some  years  ago  the  colored 
death  rate  wait  far  ahead  of  the  birth  rate;  I  estimated 
that  if  emigration  and  immigration  were  shut  off,  and 
the  vital  statistics  were  to  txmlinue  right  along  as  they 
did  that  period  of  time,  in  leas  than  one  hundred  years 
there  would  not  be  a  colored  man,  woman  or  child 
living  in  the  city  of  Nashville. 

Homes —Of  the  homes  I  canvassed  in  the  torritc 
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described,  77  are  rented,  61  are  owned  by  their  occu- 
pants, aiid  7  arc  being  bouglit  in  monthly  payments, 
averaginjj  $8.00  per  month;  that  is,  iieflrly47  percent 
either  own  or  «re  buying  their  homes.  This  is  a  very 
good  showing-,  when  we  remember  that  thirty  years 
ago  they  hardly  owned  even  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

Of  the  77  who  rent,  la  pay  above  $6,00  per 
month,  18  pay  $6.00;  ao  pay  $5.00,  and  j?  pay  less  than 
85. 00  The  highest  monthly  payment  made  by  those 
who  are  buying'  is  $i>.oo;  the  lowest  $5.00. 

DeftUu. — Within  the  last  five  years  there  have  l)een 
tj2  deaths  in  this  community,  19  of  which  were  due  to 
cnnsumption,  and  8  to  pneumonia.  The  other  65 
deaths  were  due  to  34  different  causes.  It  would  seem 
as  if  pulmonary  consumption  is  the  "destroying  angel" 
amou^  us,  and  yet  I  am  told  that  before  the  war  thi^ 
dren<!  disease  was  virtu.iUy  unknown  among  the  slaves. 
Inuring  the  year  1896,  the  people  sutfered  from  43  dif- 
ferent diseases,  seven  dying  from  consumption.  Thir- 
teen suffer  from  scrofula,  occasioningthclossof  an  eye 
in  the  case  of  six  and  rendering  four  others  quite  deaf. 

Children  in  Public  Schools. — Kighty-scvcn  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  scholastic  age  are  in  the  public 
Schools.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  13  per  cent,  who 
are  out,  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  schools,  but 
have  been  turned  away  because  of  lacl:  of  room. 

XTse  of  Educational  Advantages.— The  colored  people 
arc  malting  splendid  use  of  their  educational  advan- 
tages, and  however  unfavorably  their  vital  and  social 
statistics  may  compare  with  those  of  another  race,  in 
cduc:itiona1  progress  they  have  equaled  any,  and  sur- 
passed mf>sl  other  penple, 

Occupation  and  Earninjrs.— -•Vniong  the  colored 
people  of  this  ttimmmiity  there  are  represented  51 
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Enforced  Idleness.— Dnrii^   tii*  bat  Tear  At  col- 
ored pgople,  XI  year&oU  and  abore,  who  aft  htbitaaSfy 

employed,  undtrwc-nt  a  peri'jd  ol  enforced  ktkneae 
^gg^cg^'-i^S  749  weeks,  or  an  avenge  of  thras  mooths 
per  capita.  When  wc  remember  bow  acaaty  is  the 
average  income  earned  by  the  whole  family,  bcint; 
only  $9  per  week,  three  months  of  enforcc<l  idlcnew 
mtist  have  intensified  greatly  their  already  hard  hattlc 
for  life 

CouatitationaL  Diseases.— The  slow  rate  of  incrouN! 
among  the  colored  people  ii  due  to  two  cauticft,  coniitl' 
tutional  diseases  and  the  crinie»  of  mothora.  Mnrv 
white  people  die  from  contagious  diKafteH  than 
colored.  More  white  people  die  fr*im  I«»eal  dtwaws 
ttiaa  colored;  while  more  colored  people  die  from  C*j|l- 
ctitulional  dJMaKs  tlian  while.  In  Mh«r  W'<Td«,  fff* 
excesB  of  colored  dcatfai  tjvaf  wbH«  is  due  ttt_ 
tional  dneav;* 
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vestigation  that  year  that  a  large  number  of  colored 
washerwomen,  finding  il  hard  to  get  ihc  husks  to  feed 
and  Ihc  rags  to  clothe  their  already  large  family  of 
little  ones,  li^-jng  in  one  room  lilte  stock,  rather  than 
lo  add  to  their  burdens,  resort  to  crime.  This  is  also 
n  fruitful  reason  of  the  slow  rate  <rf  increase  in  the 
colored  population.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not 
confined  to  Nashville.  Il  is  true  of  nearly  all  our 
large  Southern  cities;  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  hanl  fact  remains  that  the  enormous  death  rate 
among  u&,  together  with  our  small  birth  rate,  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times  that,  unless  our  home  life  be 
radieally  changed,  the  Negro  problem  in  America  may 
be  ultimateK'  solved  by  the  extinction  of  the  Xegnx 

Lack  of  Stunlna. — Anglo-Saxonsarecxtenninating 
the  inferior  racc»  more  rapidty  and  more  snrcty  than 
sbot  and  shell  and  bayonet.  Before  the  adnncing 
march  of  the  An^lo-Saxon,  the  Xcw  ZeaJanders,  the 

I  Tasmaniansi,  the  Pacific  Islanders,  the  Negroes  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  aborigines  of  Attstralia  have  all 
gone  down  to  the  grave:  and,  be  it  remembered. 
brethren,  that  these  races  hare  all  pembed,  doc 
because  €»l  dcstructit-e  wars  and  pestilence,  bat  because 
they  were  unable  to  live  in  the  cnriromne&t  ot  a  nae- 
tecnth  century  eiviHiatico.  Their  destroctioa  was  noft 
dtte  to  a  persecuttoe  wbidh  came  to  them  from  witboai, 
bat  to  a  lack  of  stamina  within.  Their  eatennitutian 
was  due  to  the  inexorable  working  oat  of  a  law  as 
natural  as  the  law  of  gravitatioo.  And  be  it  remezD' 
bcrcd.  that  these  races  perished  in  sptte  o€  the  hnnaa- 

[  Uariao  and  philanthrc^  efforts  that  were  pot  forth  to 
ivc  tbcm.     They  perished  because  they  had  not  power 
tttiscancc  within. 
Keep  Up.  or  G«:  Out  of  the  Way.— If  the  fate  of 
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these  races  teaches  me  anyihing,  it  teaches  me  that  in 
the  onward  march  of  the  nalioos  the  colored  race  in 
America  has  got  to  Icccp  up  with  the  procession,  nr 
else,  like  them,  it  has  got  to  get  ont  of  thcway.  Now, 
this  may  seem  hard  to  you,  but  hard  as  it  is,  it  is  a  hard 
fact,  and  we  might  as  well  face  it.  The  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  scientific  world  is  moving  as  fast  in  its 
orbit  as  the  eanh  beneath  our  feet;  and  those  of  us  who 
cannot  keep  up  with  it  arc  bouna  tu  be  crushed  to 
pieces  by  it  Our  white  friends  could  not  retard  the 
world's  progress  to  accommodate  us,  even  if  they 
would;  and,  men,  I  beheve,  that  wc  arc  too  manly  to 
ask  them  to  do  iwi,  even  if  they  could. 

Social  RegeDeratioD. — Wc  are  apt  to  look  to  buain«M 
and  to  politics  to  bring  about  our  social  regeneration, 
to  give  us  civil  standing  and  political  recognition;  wcarc 
apt  to  look  solely  to  business  and  to  pnliucs  to  do  away 
with  the  old  order  of  things  among  us,  and  bring  in  the 
new.  Wc  arc  looking  to  business  and  to  politics  to 
give  us  a  new  home  life,  to  give  us  new  social  ststut; — 
to  give  us  a  new  earth — and  we  neglect  Christian  work 
because  we  forget  in  a  measure  that  before  we  can 
have  the  new  earth  we  must  have  the  new  heaven. 
First,  we  must  have  the  new  heaven ;  then  we  can  have 
the  new  earth.  First,  new  ambitions,  new  purposes,  new 
motives,  new  ideals;  then  the  new  home  life,  the  new 
social  status,  the  new  ci\'il  and  business  standing,  and  the 
new  political  conditions.  First,  the  new  heaven,  then 
the  new  earth." 

Mortality. — In  1896  a  convention  on  the  mortality 
among  the  Negroes  in  cities  was  held  at  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, and  widespread  interest  was  exhibited.  From 
the  proceedings  of  this  convention  we  cull  the  following 
items  from  papers  read  by  eminent  men  through  the 

nation: 
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given  in  a  paper  published  by  the  trustees  of  the  Sinter 
Fund: 

/—Rates  per  i,oo»-% 
White.        ColoKcl 

Washington 19  36 

Baltimore n  96 

New  Orleans ,,,,,....      fts  37 

LouisviUc 18  31 

St.  Loui* 17  35 

The  excess 'of  colored  over  white  is  too,  63.$,  68. 
77  anil  106  per  cent. 

Twenty-one  Families  In  WashingtoiL — Dr.  Evans 
has  furnished  the  iuffjrniiiiion  in  regard  to  one  group 
of  tncnty-onc  families,  and  altlimi^h  it  is  impossible 
for  ub  to  make  from  this  one  group  any  j;^cni:ralizBtion 
in  rcjifard  to  the  colored  population  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, a  community  of  S6,ooo  persons,  the  information 
ifi  verj'  inieresiinK  as  representing  the  generally  well- 
to-do  character  of  the  twenty-one  families  reprefiented. 

The  neiifhborhood  in  which  they  live  is  reported  a* 
being  fair  or  good,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  follow* 
ing  ngiircii  deduced  from  this  report,  thus: 

Thirteen  of  the  twenty-one  families  own  their  own 
houses.  The  houses  for  the  most  part  are  supplied 
with  modem  conveniences,  nineteen  having  city  water, 
nine  sewer  connections,  etc.  The  average  number  of 
Tooms  occupied  by  the  family  is  between  five  and  six, 
the  smallest  number  being  four,  while  over  tialf  have 
MX  or  eight 

The  average  number  of  persons  occupying  the  snme 
sleeping  room  is  two,  although  in  four  instances  there 
are  four  to  a  room,  and  in  one  instance  five.  There 
arc  only  four  cases  of  sickness  reported,  while  twelve 
families  report  no  sickness  at  all. 

Income.— Only  ten  families  report  as  to  income,  but 
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the  avcragrc  for  the  ten  is  hi^h,  bcia^  $664  a  year,  and 
in  seven  families  out  of  the  ten  the  htisl>aiid  entirely 
supports  the  faniily  by  his  sole  labor.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  occupation  of  these  seven  men.  The  largest 
income  is  earned  by  a  carpenter,  who  reports  his 
carning:s  as  S780;  next  comes  a.  barber,  earning  $720  a 
year;  a  teacher,  earning  $630;  a  janitor.  $560;  n 
1  laborer.  8480;  a  steward,  $390;  and  laborer,  5)50. 

Largest  Income. — The  largest  income  of  one  family 
is  that  of  a  family  of  nine,  the  father  and  mother  both 
dead,  and  the  eldest  brother  and  two  sisters  supporting 
the  family.  The  brother  is  an  expressman,  earning 
$300  a  year;  the  two  sisters  arc  teachers,  earning  ^50 
each,  making  a  total  of  $1,400  a  year.  This  family 
owns  its  own  bouse,  having  eight  rooms,  with  city 
water,  sewer  connections  and  other  conveniences, 
Five  of  the  families  report  savings  averaging  $123.51 
per  family. 

Negligence  a  Cause  of  Mortality.— The  average 
laborer  is  exceedingly  neglectful.  He  will  drive  or 
walk  all  day  in  the  rain  or  snuw,  come  home  and  go  to 
bed  with  his  wet  clothes  on,  with  the  belief  firmly  6xed 
in  his  mind  that  unless  he  lets  tliese  clothes  dry  on  him 
he  will  contract  a  cold,  and  no  argument  we  might  use 
will  convince  him  otherwisa  Again,  since  the  colored 
people  here  compose  the  majority  of  the  laboring 
classes,  it  stands  to  reason  that  ihey  arc  more  exposed 
tlian  the  whites,  and  are  therefore  more  susceptible  to 
those  diseases  that  may  he  caused  by  exposure.  The 
colored  man  sweeps  the  streets  and  fills  his  lungs  witli 
the  dust  and  dried  bacteria  e.'tpectorated  on  the  streets 
a  few  hours  since  from  the  lungs  of  some  consumptive; 
he  drives  tlic  garbage  cans,  ho  digs  the  sewers,  driven 
the  hacks  and  drays,  and,  in  fact,  does  the  most  of 
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worle  involving'  exposure,  which  naturally  makes  him 
more  liable  to  contract  such  diseases  85  pleurisj'', 
bronthitis,  imcumonia  and  consumption. 

Charitablo  Institutions.— The  city  has  neglected, 
and  is  still  nej;lecting,  the  colored  people,  and  especially 
that  class  of  them  which  is  dependent  upon  its  charity 
in  times  of  sickness,  ll  has  millions  to  build  prisons 
with,  but  not  a  dollar  with  which  to  build  charitable 
institutions.  It  allows  money  grabbers  to  build  small 
huts  and  crowd  into  them  five  times  the  number  of 
people  that  should  be  allowed;  it  has  no  law  by  which 
the  owner  of  this  property  can  be  made  to  keep  it  clean. 
The  houses  are  never  painted,  the  wells  are  filled  M'ith 
the  filth  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  fences  are  never 
whitewashed,  and  the  city  is  poweriess  to  interfere. 
Family  after  family  move  into  these  places,  and  often 
only  one  or  two  are  left  to  tell  the  story.  My  friends, 
it  is  one  thing  to  stand  here  in  this  clean,  well-lighted 
hall  and  read  paiiers  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  altogetlier 
different  to  go  dowTi  into  those  dark,  poor  and  bumble 
homes  and  sec  death  going  through  destroying  the  old 
and  young  because  of  the  negligence  on  the  part  of 
those  in  authority. 

FhyMdans.— Some  of  the  white  physicians  neglect 
the  colorwl  people.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  I  mean  some ,  not  all,  for  there  are  some 
honorable  exceptions  to  the  statement  just  made.  I 
say  they  neglect  our  people,  and  we  cannot  blame  them. 
Doctors  can  no  more  afford  to  work  for  nothing  than  a 
teacher  or  any  other  person  who  is  working  for  an 
honest  living.  Hence,  he  refuses  to  go  to  these  people; 
first,  because  they  are  not  able  lo  pay,  and  secondly, 
because  the  city  has  appointed  physicians  whose  duty 
it  ia  to  attend  the  poor  in  their  various  wards.     These 
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physicians  arc  i>aicl  from  8500  to  $800  a  year  to  do  thai 
work,  and  then  they  neglect  it,  especially  such  cases  a* 
diphtheria. 

Dispensaries. — While  thiit  city  lias  furnished  phyni. 
cians.  it  has  furnished  no  medicine.  Il  has  no  free 
dispensaries,  as  it  should,  nor  does  it  pay  the  physicians 
money  enough  to  furnish  medicines  applicable  in  everj" 
case,  and  at  the  same  time  care  for  himself  and  family. 
Hence,  when  he  it;  called  to  sec  a  patient,  it  matters  not 
what  the  disease  may  be,  it  iseither  compound  cathartic 
pills,  calomel,  epsom  salts,  blue  mass,  or  castor  oil 
Any  case  these  remedies  don't  reach  is  left  to  get  well 
i£  it  can,  or  die  if  it  must.  I  ask,  then,  in  all  candor: 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  die  so  fast  when  we  ^ct  such 
attention,  doctors,  such  excellent  nursing,  such  fresh 
medicines,  applicable  in  every  case  of  our  diseases? 

EospltaU. —  Here  in  Atlanta,  a  city  of  push,  pluck 
and  (Christian  progress,  there  is  not  a  decent  hospital 
■where  colored  people  can  be  cared  for.  At  Ihc  Grady 
hospital,  which  takes  about  $30,000  of  the  city's  money 
annually  to  run  it,  is  a  small  wooden  annex  down  by 
the  kitchen,  in  which  may  be  crowded  fifty  or  sixty 
beds,  and  tliat  h  all  tlic  hospital  advantages  40,000 
colored  citizens  have.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
white  friends,  with  a  population  of  about  70,000,  have 
all  the  wards  and  private  roomsi  in  the  entire  brick  build- 
ing at  this  hospital,  together  with  a  very  fine  hospital 
here,  knouTi  as  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary.  Hence,  my 
friends,  you  can  aec  that  one  of  our  greatest  needs  is  a 
first-class,  up-to-date  hospital,  where  the  colored  people 
can  not  only  get  proper  treatment,  but  can  also  have  all 
necessary  operations  performed. 

Intemperance  a  Cause  of  Mortality.— To  ascertain 
the  truth  of  this  subject  concerning  the  relation  of  in* 
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temperance  to  mortality,  it  is  neccssarj-  not  cmly  to 
enumerate  the  deaths  ditc  to  acute  alcoholism,  such  as 
delirium  tremens  and  the  varidus  sudden  cong^eiitions 
and  paralyses  consequent  upon  the  taking  of  excessive 
qaantitieti  of  strong  drink,  together  with  the  great 
majority  of  homicides,  suicides  and  accidental  deaths, 
which  may  be  traced  direetly  to  ilie  use  of  alcoholics; 
but  it  is  necessary,  also,  to  inquire  into  the  real  cause 
of  the  deaths  ascribed  to  the  ordinary  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  the  contasfious  and  the  infectious  diseases — 
indeed,  the  whole  category  nf  classified  diseases. 

Contagions  and  Infectioos  Diseases.— With  refer- 
ence to  death  from  contagious  and  infections  diseases, 
it  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  leading  authorities 
that  during  the  scourges  of  cholera,  yellow  fever  and 
smallpox,  it  is  the  drinker  who  falls  victim,  the  mod* 
eratc  drinker  being  no  exception  to  the  rule,  while  the 
total  abstainer  is  less  liable  to  contract  the  disease,  and 
if  affected,  is  far  more  likely  to  survive.  The  fact 
holds  good  in  such  diseases  as  scarlet  and  tj'phoid 
fevers,  w-heu  there  are  imkuown  antidotes  to  the  specific 
poison,  and  the  quality  of  the  tissues  is  relied  upon  to 
resist  or  siin,-ive  the  disease. 

Heredity. — Alcohol,  as  a  remote  cause  of  death,  is 
none  the  less  effective  in  cases  in  which  the  victim  is 
not  himself  atldictcd  to  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  but 
inherits  from  drinking  parents  a  weak  constitution, 
which  renders  him  an  easy  prey,  an  inviting  field  for 
diseaAc.  To  inherited  weakness  is  due  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  alarming  rate  of  infant  inortalit>-  resulting  from 
cholera  infantum,  measles,  Rcarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
etc.  Says  our  own  Dr.  Orme:  "If  it  were  possible 
to  separate  deaths  due  to  alcohol  from  the  classified 
diseases  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  the  facts  would 

be  astounding. " 
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Principal  Factors. — That  intemperance  15  one  oC  the 
principal  factors  in  the  terrible  death-rate  among  the 
NcgTo  population  in  the  cities,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. It  is  in  the  cities  that  intemperance  prevails.  I 
bsHcvc  that  no  one  at  all  informed  would  hesitate  to 
assert  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  city  populatioo 
are  addicted  lo  some  extent  to  the  use  of  strong  drinks. 
Noone  will  deny  that  the  Nejrro  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  is  well  known  that  that  class  of  the  Negro  pop- 
jalation  which  furnishes  the  excessive  death  rate  is  that 
class  addicted  to  the  use  of  whisky  and  beer  in  their 
vilest  forms.  It  is  this  ignorant,  drunken  class  of 
Negroes  which  furnish  90  per  cenL  of  the  criminals 
which  crowd  our  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  who, 
poorly  clad  and  fed.  exposed  to  the  great  csLremcs  of 
heat  and  cold,  working  rain  or  shine  at  most  laborious 
tasks,  while  ucn-ing  terms  in  the  chain-gangs,  contract 
diseases  and  die  by  hundreds  ajimwUy.  Those  who 
live  to  be  released  flock  to  the  cities  to  furnish  their 
remaining  weeks  or  months,  and  add  their  quota  to 
the  dcxth-rate  If  this  were  the  end  alone  of  men  and 
women,  old  and  hardened  criminals,  it  would  not  be 
so  serious,  but  this  is  the  end  of  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  arrested  fur  misdemeanors. 

Poverty  a  Cause  of  Mortality.— Slavery  left  the 
colored  man  the  rich  inheritance  of  a  log  cabin  and  a 
patch  of  turnip  greens.  This  log  cabin  is  a  piece  of 
architecture  that  will  soon  be  entirely  relegated  to  the 
barbarous  past.  Peace  beto  itsnslicsl  It  has  disappeared 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  andisfoimdonly  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  rural  districts.  Can  not  you  recall  the  picture 
of  that  poor  family  who  worked  hard  all  day  in  the  field 
while  their  little  ones,  almost  nude,  played  around  the 
door  until  the  axax  dropped  behind  that  hill  studded 
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pare  Iter  ereaia^  oteal:  Ote  fire  b  tigtaed.  the  diildren 
kangry  and  cnrine :  behobi  the  rapast—fricd  bacon, 
poortjr-cooked  bread  aad  tdack  laohfiBCS  A  pine 
tgrcb  iUnsmiatcs  cbe  raom  ihMt  aer^eft  as  a  kitdtra. 
dming-room,  bed  and  batfa-nxKB.  AAcr  snpper  the 
tittle  ones  are  off  to  bed  vitfaoot  bdng^  ptoperly  bathed 
and  dressed,  and  after  the  osaal  diair-nap,  tbe  father 
and  raocber  retire  Tbere  tber  are  ia  a  row,  and  only 
one  small  wtndorw  and  door  tatet  in  natBrc'a  life-giriag 
air  that  keeps  tbem  from  saSocatmg. 

MorUtttj  Abooc  tb«  OkiUrtB  of  th«  Poor.— We 
find  £reat  roortajitr  anujog  the  children  of  the  poor 
Evcn^before  xbey  can  make  their  w^ats  kmnm,  the 
muUicr  is  compdfed  to  leave  tbem  d^iilf ,  and  a  sor- 
prising  nomber  are  bamcd  to  deatK  The  older  diil- 
drcn  are  taught  U>  gvi  out  and  pick  up  tiash  to  bum, 
rags,  boDc«,  and  irua  to  sell,  tberebr  in>*iting  disease 
and  deatb.  It  is  a  stmage  faet,  yet  true,  Ibax  all  work 
that  is  obDouous,  daogeroos  aad  laborioas  is  given  the 
poor  Xcgitk  at  pay  that  would  kill  some  people  erun  to 
think  of  having  it  to  do  for  a  Irrin^.  These  people,  in 
baying  food  ctc.'alwavs  seek  qtuntity  aad  not  quaiity ; 
bcncc  the  butcher,  fisherman,  truitercr,  dairrman  and 
merchjints  are  careful  lo  aniicipue  their  wants. 

Ignorance. — Arooog  tbe  maajr  csBses  which  produce 
death  in  our  large  cities.  :l  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  distingui&h  bcwcen  ignorance,  povcrt)'  and 
negligence;  However,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  do  few 
of  the  deaths  which  occiir  in  our  large  cities  are  the 
resolt  of  ignorance,  ciibcr  directly  cw  indirvctly. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  outset  that  city  life  recjuifes 
a  more  accurate  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  tlian 
caUQtr>-  or  village  life.     With  this  fact  in  mind,  all 
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cities  have  estabHshed  their  boards  of  health  to  look 
after  and  remove  any  and  all  causes  which  in  their  minds 
produce  sickness  or  death.  Theae  boards  arc  usually 
composed  of  the  best  informed  physicians  who.  from 
time  to  lime,  make  and  publish  rules  which  are  to  be 
obser\'ed  and  obtryed  by  all  citiiens.  Those  rules  the 
ijjnoranl  classes  do  not  olxry,  not  because  they  are  will- 
fully  disobedient,  but  because  they  arc  ignorant.  They 
cannot  read,  tlicy  have  no  interest  in  public  affairs; 
they  know  but  little  about  the  causes  which  bring  sick- 
ness and  disease  among  them,  and  hence  are  the  easy 
prey  of  epidemics  and  contagions. 

Improper  Ventilation.— Many  stiiTer  on  account  of 
impTopcF  ventilation,  not  knowing  that  impure  air  is 
the  parent  of  every  luugf  trouble  known  to  the  human 
family.  Pure  air  is  one  of  the  freest  and  best  gifts 
bestowed  upon  man  by  our  beneficent  Father;  but 
alas!  how  many  thousands  in  our  large  cities  die  cverj* 

'year  from  failing  to  use  this  gift!  Man  and  woman, 
through  ijjnorance,  shut,  the  doors  and  windows  of 
their  hoxises,  Oius  barring  out  God's  life-giving  atmos- 
phere, and  inviting:  consumption  and  death.  Pure  air 
gives  life,  foul  air  gives  death. 

Qenerol  OoncUtioiL— "Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together  ■"  In  Augustji,  as  in  most  cities  of  America, 
there  are  (Kirts  uf  the  city  occupied  excItLiively  by 
Negroes,  except  a  few  whites,  ufiually  German  or  Iri.sh, 

Lkeepers  of  small  stores,  who  live  among  the  Negroes 
for  the  sake  of  their  trade  Although  some  do  not 
believe  it,  yet  it  i»  true  that  there  arc  grades  of  society 
among  Negroes,  ax  aiM|gg|||gyB|a^mi  the  lines  of 
distinction  are  drawn  for  ^^^^^^HHllLxesson.?  as 

arc  those  among  (li*-  ^na  ^^^^^^Bl^  oUier 

things,  this  gradir.  ^^^^Httyitl 


for  a  home.  The  poorest,  most  iintidy  and  ilie  most 
ignorant  seek  cadi  other.  They  always  find  homes  in 
the  some  neighborhood,  if  not  in  adjoining  houses.  As 
each  city  has  its  Xcgro  settlements,  and  a£  the  great 
rank  ;ind  file  of  the  race  belong  to  the  grade  or  class 
called  the  poorest  and  mont  ignorant,  the  largest  itet- 
tlement.s  are  of  this  kind, 

Wa^ea.— These  people  have  small  wages,  many  with 
aothing  to  do  a  great  purl  of  the  year,  and  the 
majority  have  no  steady  employment.  For  food,  rent, 
Tuc)  and  clothing  ihey  are  dependent  upon  the  odd  jobn 
that  pay  not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  day  for  two  or 
three  days  in  a  week.  To  eke  out  a  living  on  such  an 
income  requires,  they  know,  the  strictest  economy, 
but  how  to  economise  they  know  not.  yet,  thinkinjf 
they  know,  in  their  way  they  set  about  it.  The  first 
»tcp  is  to  exit  down  the  expense  of  liWng  by  taking  no 
more  house  room  than  baTcIy  enough  in  which  to  lam 
around.  A  snuill  family,  parents  and  two  or  thrco 
children,  take  one  room. 

Oontenta  of  a  Room.— In  this  room,  151115,  some- 
times smaller  spate,  are  placed  a  bedstead,  it  three- 
quarters  bed,  sr»mctimcs  two  (but  in  these  day*  of 
cheap  furniture  and  installment  Kales,  a  folding 
lotinge  very  often  takes  the  place  of  the  second  bed- 
stead), one  or  two  tables,  a  trunk,  bureau,  not  less  than 
four  chairs,  tuba,  boards,  etc.,  for  laundering,  cooking 
utensils,  iuid  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends.  Thcs!*.  with  the 
family,  give  breathing  space  scarcely  sufficient  for  one, 
yet  by  some  means  it  is  hoped  to  get  enough  for  the 
whole  family.  It  ia-jaa^^mmJt/iaa^hYposiaiic  pneu- 
monia or  lubcri'iilal^^^^^^^^^^l^ll^^ding  the 
atmosphere  con^: 

Isfasts. — The  ti-i^ii 
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is  a  subject  well  worthy  ihe  coiiMcIeralioii  of  all  thoughi- 
ful  men  and  women,  and  naturally  leads  one  lo  enquire 
as  to  causes  aiid  possible  remedies.  Prominent  among 
the  causes  of  this  hijrh  rate  muat  be  mentioned  bad 
^  heredity  and  injudicious  and  harmful  manasemem  of 
these  little  one^s  by  their  parents.  As  a  result  of  these 
two  causes,  many  children  are  ill-prepared  to  meet  and 
battle  with  the  acute  diseases  almost  inevitably  before 
them;  they  arc  more  apt  to  Cf)ntract  disease  than  a 
healthier  child;  they  arc  more  apt  to  die  from  it,  when 
onec  contracted,  as  their  resisting  power  is  weakened 
by  their  heredity  and  their  management  since  birth. 

Sociological  Condition. — For  n  ntimber  of  years  I 
have  thought  th.it  the  gre-itest  danger  to  the  real  prog- 
ress of  the  colored  people  lies  in  this  soctulogical  con- 
idition  in  the  large  cities.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
'gel  the  facts.     There  is  very  little  attention  given  in 
.the  South  to  the  vital  statistics  of  Negroes.     In  fact, 
^tho  census  is  neither  fall  nor  altogether  reliable.     The 
facts,  if  gotten  at  all,  must  be  searched  out  by  conscien- 
tious persons  specially  interested  in  this  kind  of  work. 
Nevertheless,  any  one  who  will  give  the  least  observa- 
tion to  this  matter  will  see  that  the  cities  arc  the  hotbeds 
of  crime,  miser)*  and  death  among  the  colored  peoi>le. 
Here  the  people  arc  huddled  together,  with  often  two 
or  three  families  in  one  nwm.     Without  employment 
for  more  than  half  the  time,   they  are  consequently 
insufficiently  fed  and  poorly  clothed.     When  sick  they 
arc  unable  cither   to  employ  a  physician  or  to  buy 
medicine.     At  least  35  per  cent,  of  them  die  without 
fracdical  aid. 

Savaimah.— In  the  city  of  Savannah,  during  the  year 
1894,  351  colored  persons  died  without  medical  atten- 
tion.   This  is  s$yi  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 


deat^  amoDs  ibese  people  for  Itet 
per  cent  xd  this  naabcr  ml  Aatki  wen  dhiMieM 
the  age  of  xc&  Tn^--Ca«r  ifaoaaaBd  c<  Ae  52,000 
pofiiiljftwo  of  SttTSBttab  are  NegToea.  Heoce,  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  whatrrer  affiscts  tbcae  people  afiecss  at 
least  aearijr  half  tbe  popolatioo  oC  oar  doef  seaport. 
A\1iat  is  tme  of  Savannah  I  joAgt  to  be  appmximatetf 
true  ai  all  the  dties  of  Geofgia  and  most  of  the  cities 
of  ibe  Sonth. 

OrilM. — The  aty  cokired  people  drift  into  crime  bc- 
canae  they  are  idle  and  htmcrx  txr  ofteoer  than  because 
tbey  are  pnrposeljr  ridons.  AH  citks  foniisli  far  too 
large  a  proportion  of  crime,  ignorance  and  misery  of  tbe 
colored  people.  Any  movement,  therefore,  that  will 
bring  to  light  the  facts,  Uj  bare  the  canscs,  and  sag- 
gcst  the  remedies  in  relation  to  this  crime,  miserr  and 
death  which  affects  oar  people  in  the  cities  will  merit 
universal  applaase. 
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Institutions — Industrial  Schools  —  The 


Neil  in  imponance  lo  freedom  and  justice,  is  popu- 
lar education,  without  which  neither  justice  nor  free- 
dom can  be  permanently  maintained, — Oarficid. 

Bishop  Atticus  Hayg-ood  says:  "The  most  unique 
and  altofjether  wonderful  chapter  in  the  histor>-  of 
education  is  that  which  tcMs  the  story  of  the  Negroes 
of  the  South  since  1865." 

Edacation. — The  great  end  of  education  is  to  prepare 
one  (or  iisffiilncss  in  life,  and  the  education  that  does 
not  accomplish  this  is  worse  than  useless.  This  age 
calls  fur  practical  men  and  women.  The  man  who 
will  continue  to  sit  at  his  desk,  the  youn^:  woman  who 
will  go  butterfly  chasinjf  and  then  look  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  drtrams  and  visions,  will  awake  and  find  that 
the  prtKession  of  progress  has  passed  without  a  dis- 
oo\'ering  of  the  true  essentials  of  practical  living. 

It  is  vain  to  seek  knowledge  simply  for  the  sake  of 
being  smart,  but  this  practical  age  needs  practical  men. 
Casting  a  boy  adrift  with  a  mind  stored  with  classic 
lore,  but  not  able  to  find  an  honorable  means  of  sup- 
pf)rt,  is,  as  Julia  Hook  says:  "nothing  less  than  a. 
Crime,  he  is  a  miserable  failure  as  a  breadwinner." 
fdlencss  and  usclcsncss  naturally  follow,  crime  and 
poverty  come  next  in  the  train,  crowding  our  peniten- 
tiaries and  sw.i  >|^^ouscs  '■■■'  tution. 
Ignorance  i^^H^M^^g^ut  cause 
our  people  to                       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bt^of. 
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our  national  life  depends  upon  our  Icnowled^  and  Uie 
usefulness  of  industrial  pursuits.  We  have  more  need 
of  carpenters  than  athletes,  of  cdiicated  farmers  than 
profcssionala  Industry  is  the  bright  ray  of  hope. 
The  industrial  schools  of  the  south  are  bringtag  us  out 
of  ig'norance  and  vice  and  make  us  a  blessing  to 
society  and  posterity. 

Not  in  Qnestion. — The  intellectual  development  of 
the  race  is  no  more  in  question.  The  revelations  of 
history  arc  indeed  a  rcBcctivc  commentary  upon  the 
so-called  intelligence  of  those  who  went  so  far  as  to 
affirm  the  impossibility  of  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  Negro.  Today  there  may  be  found  many 
brilliant  scholars  in  all  the  disciplines  of  learning. 
Ignorance  of  the  historical  and  present  day  facts  is 
inexplicable,  except  it  be  that  American  prejudice  has 
decreed  what  should  be  known  and  what  left  unknown. 
These  adverse  views  must  be  treatod  with  the  defer- 
ence that  extreme  antiquity,  without  th«  adjunct  of 
intelligence,  deserves.  The  truth  remains,  seen  or 
unseen,  that  the  Xegro  has  a  right  and  title  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  republic  of  thought 

No  Higher  Duty. — Gov.  Atkinson  says:  "There  is 
no  higher  duty  resting  upon  the  governors  of  the 
Southern  states  than  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
people  of  the  state  without  regard  to  color.  If  any 
doubt  that  the  colored  man  can  be  educated  exists,  it 
will  all  be  dispelled  by  attending  the  commencements 
of  tbe  colleges  for  the  colored."' 

Education  Improves- — Every  one  com  petent  to  speak 
and  honest  enough  to  be  candid  knows  that  education 
benefits  and  improves  the  Negro.  It  improves  his 
morals,  his  character,  and  his  usefulness.  It  makes 
htm  a  better  man  and  a  better  dtiscn,  a  better  acigh- 
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bor  and  a  better  vrorbman,  no  matter  what  you  put 
him  at.  The  slavc-owncrs  learned  that  it  paid  to  take 
good  care  of  their  sLives  :ind  the  people  of  the  South 
will  learn  that  it  pays  to  educate  their  Negro  employes. 
Above  all  things,  education  of  the  Negro  dimintshc* 
if  it  docs  not  totally  banish  all  danger  of  race  conflict 
and  trouhlc. 

Knowledge  Not  a  Substitute  for  Virtae.— Uear 
what  Dr.  Hay);:ood  says:  "No  theory  of  universal  edu- 
cation entertained  by  a  rational  people  proposes  knowl- 
edge as  a  hulMilitutcfor  virtue,  or  virtue  a  substitute  for 
knowledge.  Both  are  necessary.  Without  virtue  knowl- 
edge is  unreliable  and  dangerons;  without  knowledge 
virtue  is  blind  and  imijolent."  "J  must  &ay  a  word  in 
defense."  says  thesameautbority,  "of  thcNegroea,  par- 
ticularly those  living  in  the  Southern  states.  Considering 
Uie  aniecetlents  of  the  race  in  Africa,  in  those  slates  be- 
fore the  emancipation,  and  their  condition  today,  the  real 
surprise  is  that  there  is  so  much  virtue  and  purity 
among  them.  Above  alt  things,  let  the  while  jieople 
set  tbem  better  examploi.  Since  progress  bas  already 
been  made  in  this  direction,  wc  arc  permitted  to  hope 
that  education  will  continue  its  beneficent  work  in  tliis 
iQoral  reformation  of  the  people.  Education  will  cer- 
tainly afford  a  better  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
home,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  obligation  of  the  mar- 
riage state,  a  more  consistent  regard  for  the  rights  and 
the  property  of  others,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  what 
\HTtuc  in  womanhood  signifies,  and,  therefore,  a  more 
determined  puqxisc  and  means  of  defending  that  honor 
from  the  assaulu  of  any  man,  even  at  the  vcr^'  risk  of 
their  lives. " 

Color  Blind. — Prc^dent  Ware,  of  the  Atlanta  UnJver- 
nty.  wu  one  of  the  early  workers  in  the  educatiooa.! 
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field  among  the  Negroes.     On  one  occasion,  being  ser-^ 
iously  asked  by  a  Southern  white  man  how.  wiihall  his' 
culture  and  qualifications,  he  could  content  himself  to 
live  and  labor  among  the  blacks,  he  tersely  replied ; 
"Oh,  lean  easily  explain  that.    I'm  simply  color-blind." 

AppreciatinfT   Advantages.— "Talks  for  the  Times"] 
sayii:     "Last  year,  in  the  four  in»titutions  of  hight 
learning-,  established  in  Atlanta  by  Northern  benevo- 
lence, there  were,  in  round  numbers,  twelve  hundred      i 
students.     Of  these,  Atlanta  University  enrolled  310;'^^ 
Clark  University,  222;  the  Baptist  Seminary  for  Males,  ^^ 
about  1 40,  and  the  Baptist  Seminar}'  for  Females,  500.       , 
But  Atlanta  is  only  one  of  the  great  centers  of  ediica-'^| 
tion  in  the  South.     There  is  Nashville,  literally  grirdled^^ 
by   institutions;    there  is  New  Orleans — in    fact,    you 
will  find  today,  in  every  Southern  Ktaic,  one  or  more 
institutions  for  the  higher  training  of  Negro  youth;  and 
the  very  fact  that  all  these  institutions  arc  more  or  loss 
crowded  yearly,  and  the  very  fact  that  frciquent  appeal 
goes  out  from  ihera  to  Christian  philanthropy  for  raorcj 
buildings,  for  increased  accommodations,  are  proof  con-J 
elusive,  I  think,  that  the  Negro  not  only  appreciates  the 
advantages  held  out  to  him,  but  is  also  exerting  himself 
to  enjoy  them." 

Civilisation  Progressing.— Dr.  Ruffnnr.  for  many 
years  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  state 
of  Virginia,  in  one  of  his  reports  a  few  years  ago,  bore 
this  testimony  to  the  credit  of  the  Negro:    "He  wants 
to  do  right  and  is  the  most  amiable  of  races.     Th< 
Negro  craves  education,  and  I  believe  his  desire 
increased;  it  certainly  has  not  diminished.     He  makf 
fully  &i  great  sacrifices  to  send  his  children  to  school 
the  laboring  classes  of  the  whites.     The  civilization 
the  race  is  progressing,  and  even  faster  than  his  thought- 
ful iritoids  aatictpat«d. ' ' 
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Trained  Minda.— At  the  jjoth  anniveniary  of  Har- 
vard Colletje,  a  profound  studeni  of  public  alTairs,^ 
James.  Rn^&«ll  Lowell,  tn  a  famous  address,  said: 
"What  wc  Deed  more  than  anything  else  is  to  inci 
the  number  of  thoroughly  trained  minds,  for  the 
wherever  they  go,  arc  butc  to  carrj-  with  them,  con-^ 
fidonsly  or  not.  the  seeds  of  sotmdcr  thinking  and  of 
higher  ideals.  The  only  way  in  which  our  cinlization 
can  be  maintained,  eren  at  the  level  it  has  reached — the 
only  way  in  which  that  Inxl  can  be  made  more  general 
and  be  raised  higher — is  by  bringing  the  influence  of  tl 
more  cnliivalcd  to  bear  with  greater  cncrgj-  and  direct- 
ness  on  the  less  cultivated,  and  by  opening  more  Inlets 
which  make  for  refinement  of  mind  and  body."  Thiftj 
is  the  testimony  that  runs  along  the  history  of  «dt 
tioo.  Our  'Sew  England  laibETB  cherished  coaod ' 
ing  for  Christianity's  sake. 

WStdom.— But  if  this  is  wtfidoai,  and  cctuinties  to  be 
on  e^-cr-present  necessity  for  people  who  havcdiensllaA 
holier  edncatioo  for  ccotnria,  not  less  i*  ti  wtidora : 
necesstty  fur  a  race  cadereloped,  where  the  need  <if 
affiUatioo  of  learning  and  reitgka  is  abioltrtc.  Xo  i 
can  rise  who  arc  shut  in  toBmtud  «ad  p«rti«J  prtyflejfcjT 

mgher  iDStttvtiOH.— la^vd,  fluvpt  {or  Uyber  i 
tntinns,  the  pobUc  uAoai  tftUm  of  the  SoMk  lor  _. 
colored  pco^  cxmid  ooc  be  canted  m  wifft  amy  dmm 

ofwonhme*.    Bst  the  pnbfic  achoete  dM  not  ci^MiHC 
om-  rcasoiM  for  on-  Uj^bcr  {aNtcadoM^     Ov  ft  ^^ 
arcmottrp^pitt.     They  sre  la  aMaa«wy  p^« 
They  arc  (atmi  ammg  Om  htitksn  ^^ 

editors  and  prtotecv.   Tlwyar*  ra^fi  W<<bg« 
ofthcirrKc    nmia'vmf  pntStM,  f^^ 
rider  the  t^emim  tti  frMtkatbmty  i»  itmi 
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right  to  conclnde  that  the  idea  of  education  is  short- 
sighted and  bad  which  considers  Icnowledge  to  be  prac- 
tical only  as  it  can  be  made  at  once  to  grind  com.  or 
can  be  measured  by  merely  materialistic  values. 

Practicability. — Accepting  the  fact  of  the  decrees 
v'bitli  Ul-cuIl'  Lhi- capacities  of  men  and  their  limitaiions, 
so  that  the  rank  and  file  must  be  prepared  for  and 
cnga^  in  manual  labor  of  some  kind,  it  remains  true 
that  those  who  can  impregnate  the  minds  of  people 
about  them,  who  can  quicken  their  thoughts,  who  can 
rouse  lower  intellects  and  energize  them,  who  can 
change  their  low  views  to  higher  ones  and  give  larger 
and  truer  ideas  of  life  and  the  world,  here  and  hereaftcT, 
and  make  their  lives  more  vital  with  thought  for  daily 
wants  and  uses,  will  be  fovind  to  have  a  \'cry  practical 
education. 

Thinkers,— Moreover,  by  forces  not  material  are  the 
materia]  forces  ponettated  and  stirred.  When  we  see 
how  the  thoughts  of  men  are  harnessed  into  service  in 
the  places  of  industry*  then  wc  understand  ihat  there  is 
no  arithmetic  with  figures  enough  to  compute  the  mere 
money-value  of  the  thoughts  which  arc  the  secrets  of 
materialistic  accomplishment.  In  education  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  world's  advance  in  wealth,  as  in  everj'- 
ihing  else,  comes  from  those  who  know  how  to  think, 
and  that  those  who  develop  the  thinkers  develop  the 
workers.  The  greater  the  intellectual  wealth  of  a 
people,  the  greater  will  be  tlic  aggregate  of  materialistic 
wealth,  nnd  the  developed  material  prosperity  will 
come  more  rapidly  nnd  surely  with  better  developed 
men. 

Needs  of  Today. — Low-grade  men  are  content  with 
low-grade  things.  Along  all  the  lines  of  materialistic 
development  the  great  nt«d  of  the  Negro  people  today 
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is  men  of  trained  thought,  thinking  men,  men  of  larger 
vision,  and  more  comprehensive  minds,  who  can  and 
\i-il1  uplift  and  establish  the  material  as  wull  as  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  standard  of  the  race.  Therefore 
we  are  confident  that  the  shortest  path  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colored  people  is  tn  the  more  perfect  devel- 
opment of  their  iulelligence,  in  the  more  complete  com- 
mand of  iheir  meolai  jxiwers.  With  this  there  comes  n 
better  industry  in  their  habits,  for  ij^orancc  and  indo- 
lence arc  twins.  Wo  know  also  that  all  experience 
stands  back  of  this  knowledge— that  a  low  mental  life 
tends  to  a  low  moral  life,  and  that  both  of  thc^>  con- 
ditions are  a  natural  prey  for  oppressors  and  for  all  v/ho 
do  not  wish  to  do  justly. 

Equal  Opportunitlei. — The  African  has  a  right  to  an 
equal  opportunity  with  ever>-  other  man  to  show  what 
his  competence  is.  This  seed  will  not  sprout,  you  say. 
Of  course  it  will  not  sprout  if  you  leave  it  in  the  drawer. 
Put  it  in  the  &ame  soil  with  that  other  seed ;  let  the  sama 
Sim  shine  upon  it;  let  the  same  rain  fall  upon  it,  and 
then  see  whether  it  will  sprout  or  not.     What  we 

I  demand  for  tlie  colored  man  is  that  all  doors  shall  bo 
opened  to  him,  all  opportimities  freely  offered  to  him. 
the  right  and  the  liberty  of  industry  piven  to  him.    We 
protest  against  a  system  which  puts  the  wall  of  reserva. 
tion  about  the  Negro,  which  denies  him  the  fundamental 
rights  of  a  free  man,  the  right  of  locomotion,  the  right 
K  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  highest, 
market,  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  goods  wherever  he 
can.      VVe  protest  against  a  system  which  builds  a  wall 
around  any  portion  of  our  American  people  and  con- 
fines them  as  paupers  and  classes  them  with  other  paup- 
ers-    ^f  we  were  to  take  a  doxen  young  men  and  women 
Under  twenty-one  years  of  age  out  of  Boston  and  shut 
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them  tip  in  some  fjreat  wilderness  and  were  to  say  to 
ibcro,  "You  shall  not  own  the  products  of  your  industry, 
yon  shall  Dot  sell  tlietti  in  the  nuirkets  of  the  world,  you 
shall  not  have  free  access  to  the  telegraph  and  the  pTx:ss, 
you  sliall  not  know  wliat  is  going  oQ  in  the  world:  but 
we  wil]  put  a  mission  chapel  and  a  mission  school  hero 
and  there,  and  if  you  do  not  work  wc  will  feed  you." 
How  longwonld  it  take  for  them  to  become  tramps  and 
paupers.  We  claim  (or  thv  African  absolute  and  equal 
opportunities  with  the  white  man — the  iiame  duor  as 
widely  open,  the  same  avenues  as  free,  the  same  wages 
for  the  same  labor,  the  same  chance  to  prove  hts  man* 
hood  in  industrial  relations. 

Equal  Political  Righto. — This  does  not  mean  uni- 
versal t>u£Era^t.',  but  it  docs  mean  the  same  conditions 
of  suffrage  to  the  man  of  one  color  as  to  the  man  of 
another  color.  The  question  whether  there  sliall  be  a 
property  qualification  or  not  is  a  very  fair  question,  but 
if  there  be  such  a  qualification  it  must  be,  under  any 
just  and  equitable  system  of  government,  the  same  for 
one  race  as  for  another.  The  Liw  whicli  sa)*s  to  a 
thrifty  NcffTo.  "You  shall  not  vote,"  and  to  a  thriftless 
white  man,"Vou  shall  vote,"  is  unjust  and  inequitable, 
The  law  which  provides  one  kind  of  educational  quali- 
fications for  one  because  his  skin  is  tanned,  and  another 
for  the  man  whose  skin  is  not  tanned,  is  unfair  and 
iinjust.  Wc  stand  for  equal  rights  in  this  republic  of 
republics. 

Gqn&l  Paelljtiea  aad  Stimulus.— The  Negro  race 
rauBl  have  the  same  cdutaiional  and  religiou-i  facilities 
and  the  same  stimulus  to  intellectual  and  moral  growth, 
and  any  scheme  of  education  which  purposes  to  furnish 
the  Negro  race  only  with  manual  and  industrial  cduca* 
tion  is  a  sly  contrivance  for  putting  him  in  serfdom;  it 
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j.'duanmg  licrcsy,  the  law  of  Lite  land  wrntc  him 
a  chattel,  that  is,  cAttlc,  and  forbade  the  training 
of  the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the  heart,  by  making' 
learning,  on  hiis  part,  and  teaching  on  the  part  of 
others,  a  crime.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  men 
brought  up  in  the  face  of  such  a  system  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  (thould  be  skeptical  as  to  the  real 
manhood  of  the  N'egru,  and  hesitate  to  give  hini  a  place 
in  the  one-bluod  family. 

Prejadice.— The  feeling  against  Uie  Negro  which 
helps  10  make  our  race  problem  is  called  prejudice, 
and  it  is  not  without  some  grounds.  For  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  white  man  of  the  S«iuth  saw  only 
the  animal,  or  mct:hanica1,  side  of  the  Negro.  Wher- 
ever be  looked,  there  was  degradation,  ignorance, 
superstition,  darkness,  and  nothing  more,  as  he  thought 
The  man  was  overshadowed  and  concealed  by  the 
debasing  appetites  and  destructive  and  avaricious  pas- 
sion  of  the  animal;  ilierefore,  the  race  problem  of 
today  is  not  an  anomaly,  it  is  the  natural  and  logical 
product  of  an  environment  of  centuries. 

Key  to  Problem. — Now,  if  ignorance,  poverty  and 
moral  degradation  are  the  grounds  of  the  objection 
against  the  Negro,  it  is  not  difTicult  to  discover  that  the 
knotty  elements  of  the  race  problem  arc  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  matt-rial  conditions  of  the  Negro  race.  It 
is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  if  wc  can  find 
the  means  that  will  change  these  conditions,  wc  have 

b  found  a  key  to  the  problem,  and  gone  a  great  distance 
towards  its  satisfactory  solution.  Of  course,  none  of  us 
would  dare  argue  that  intelligence,  or  even  education, 

Lis  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  mankind;  for,  even  when 
educated,  a  Nero,  a.  Robespierre,  a  Benedict  Arnold, 
an  absconding  state  treasurer,  or  a  New  York  sneak- 
thief,  would  not  necessarily  be  impossibilities. 
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Not  by  Maylc  Spell.— I  do  not  argric  that  ii 
inttlligcntc  ur  niullipliccl  facilities  for  education  will, 
by  some  magic  spell,  transform  ihc  Nefrro  into  the 
symmetry,  grace  and  beauty  of  a  Grecian  embodiment 
of  excellence.  It  is  certainly  not  my  humble  task  to 
attempt  to  'prove  that  'education  will,  in  a  day,  or  a 
decade,  or  a  century,  rid  the  black  men  of  all  the  phys- 
ical peculiarities  and  deformities,  moral  perversions 
and  intellectual  distortiomi  which  are  the  debasiu); 
and  logical  heritage  of  more  than  t\ro  and  a  baU  cen- 
turies nf  eniilavoiTit'nt 

Education  the  Best  Means. — It  is,  nevenhelcss, 
reasonable  to  presume  that,  admitting  the  ordinary 
human  capabilities  of  the  race,  which  no  sane  and  fair- 
minded  man  will  deny,  it  can  be  readily  and  justly 
predicted  that  if  the  same  forces  applied  to  other  raccti 
arc  applied  to  the  Negro,  and  these  forces  are  go\'emed 
by  the  same  eternal  and  ineontrovcrtiblc  principle*!, 
they  will  produce  corresponding  results  and  make  ihc 
Negro  as  acceptable  to  the  brotherhood  of  men  as  any 
other  race  laying  claims  to  the  instinct  of  our  common 
humanity.  I  believe  that  education,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  is  the  most  efficient  and  comprchcn6i\'c 
means  to  this  end,  because  in  its  results  an  answer  is 
to  be  found  to  all  the  leading  objections  against  the 
Negro  which  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  so-called 
race  problem. 

Qood  Government  Implies  Intelligenoe.— Dr.  A.  G. 

Hayg<HKl,  of  Georgia,  in  his  "Ple.is  for  Progress."  says: 
"Cdxl  ifovemment  implies  intelligence,  and  universal 
suffrage  demands  universal  education. "  It  c^mnot  now 
be  said,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  that  a  Negro  cannot 
be  educated.  The  Iiistory  of  education  among  the 
colored  people  for  a  quarter  of  a  centur>-  dcea  not  con- 
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firm  the  statement.  The  noble  men  and  women  who 
went  into  the  Soiith  as  missionaries,  and  felt  their  way 
through' the  smoke  of  battle  and  stepi>ed  over  crimson 
battle-fields  and  among  the  wounded  and  the  dying  to 
bring  intelligence  to  the  Negroes,  were  taunted  a* 
going  on  a  foot's  errand.  But  the  tens  of  thoiisanda  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  schooln  of  high  grade 
established  by  Northern  scr\'icc  and  philantliropy — a 
million  Negro  children  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
South — are  an  imperishable  monument  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  action.  I  again  quote  from  Dr.  Haygood,  who 
is  an  authority  on  this  subject:  "All  told,  fully  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  the  work  of  their 
(Negroes')  education  sincu  1865."  Of  this  fifty  mil- 
lions, more  than  half  has  been  Southern  money.  The 
Negroes  have  made*  more  progress  in  elementary  and 
other  education  during  the  twenty- three  years  tlian  any 
other  illiterate  people  in  the  world,  and  they  have  justi- 
fied the  philanthropy  and  public  policy  that  made  the 
exponditiirc. 

Wliites  Must  Also  Be  Educated.— President  Price 

aptly  says  thai  it  must  be  rememberecl,  however,  tliat 

.more  is  to  be  done  than  the  education  of  the  blacks, 

as  a  solution   of  the  race  problem;  for  much  of  the 

stubbornness  of  the  question  is  involved  in  the  ignorant. 

lawless  and  >*icious  whiles  of  the  South,  who  need 

education  worse  that  many  of  the  blacks.     To  educate 

one  race  and  neglect  the  other  is  to  leave  the  problem 

half  solved,  for  there  is  a  class  in  the  South  to  some 

'extent  more   degraded    and   hopeless  in  their  mental 

and  moral  condition  than  the  Negro.     This  is  the  class 

to  which  many  of  the  actual  outrages  arc  more  attrib- 

titable  than  to  any  other  class.     Educate  these  as  well 

las  the  blacks,  and  our  problem  is  shorn  of  its  strength. 
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When  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  70  per  c«nt  of 
the  colored  vote  in  the  South  is  iUiterate,  and  30 
per  cent,  of  the  white  vote  is  in  the  same  condition,  it  is 
not  difEcult  for  one  to  discern  chat  educalion  of  the 
blacks  and  whites  as  well  is  not  only  necessarj'  for  the 
solution  of  the  race  prohlem,  and  for  good  government, 
bttt  for  the  progress  and  prosperit>*  of  thai  section 
where  such  illiteracy  obtftins.  For  the  safety  of  the 
republic,  the  perpetuity  of  its  glory  and  the  stability 
of  its  institutions  arc  commcnsuTatc.  and  only  com- 
mensurate, with  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  its  citi- 
zens, whether  they  be  white  men  or  black  men.  It  is 
sometimes  harder  to  educate  out  of  prejudice  than  oat  of 
ignorance, 

Wealth-Prodacer.— The  Negro  is  a  wealth-producer 
now.  Whether  he  reaps  all  the  benefits  of  his  labor  or 
not,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  the  prime  element  in  the  grow- 
ing and  boastetl  prosperitj-  of  the  South.  The  late 
Hcnrj*  IrV.  Grady  said,  just  before  his  death,  tliat  the 
Negroes  in  his  state  (Gcoi^a)  paid  taxes  on  twenty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  that  the  Negroes 
in  the  Souih  coniribmea  billion  dollars'  worth  of  prod- 
ucts cver>'  year  to  the  material  prosperity  of  thai 
section.  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  speaking  of  tlic 
Negroes  in  Texas,  said  recently  that  they  own  a  million 
acres  of  land  and  pay  taxes  on  twenty  million  dollars 
worth  of  property,  have  3,000  churches,  2,000  benevo- 
lent associations,  to  high  schools,  3,000  teachers,  aj 
doctors,  15  lawyers,  100  merchants,  500  mechanics,  15 
newspapers,  hundreds  of  farmers  and  stockmen,  and 
several  inventors.  Now.  thest;  two  states  arc  but  sam* 
pies  of  the  wealth-producing  results  of  twenty-five 
years"  labor.  If  this  has  been  their  progress  when  it 
is  admitted  they  have  been  under  the  hanr  "•* 
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retarding  miacaco  of 

djsadvanufcft,  it  is  Uir  to 

otu  at  raceDigence  tber  win  do  a 

kftd  year  b^  jresrsad  decade  I17 

p(n*erty-stricken  state,  amA  tbns 

in  the  problem,  and  tboKby  hasteo  its  aotatioa. 

Kace  PridflL— Tbotc  wcms  to  be  qmtc 
ftffioit}-  for  tbetrmnfificdeTriopcdasaoBCClwcoland 
people,  as  a  resnlt  of  the  tmpfwcncat  m  tfacsr  condi- 
Uon,  as  among  die  vhttea.  Thb  uppnyrcment  of  both 
implies  poritf  ol  race  blood,  wbiaad  wttli  tbe 
tioo  of  )egB3-4Dd  politica]  eqtuHty. 

This  is  manifest,  not  in  the  rdatiops  alone,  tmt~nr 
almoct  everythiog:  Probobtr  it  vocdd  be  litmiid  quite 
as  dtffictilt  to  brisg  the  culond  peo[^  to  coosest  to  the 
snbstkutioo  of  mixed  f r^r  separate  chnnrbes  sad  schools 
in  tbe  South  as  to  recoadle  the  other  race  to  the 
change. 

The  QaestioD.— The  "race  problem"  In  oar  cotmtry 
inclndes  not  men:Iy  the  qnestioo.  What  shall  the  white 
man  do  with  tbe  NcgTx>?  There  ts  another,  still  more 
serious:  What  shall  the  Kegro  do  with  the  while  man? 

The  colored  people  number  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ten 
mlUioo»-«one-sixtb  of  our  popnlatioo.  They  are  pos- 
sessed with  a  certain  form  of  ind^endenoe,  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  adverK  laws  and  tmkindly  sur- 
Toundinjrs,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent  to  it— the  indepeadcnce  which 
comes  of  subjection  to  fewer  wants  than  press  upon  the 
white  people  who  ore  about  them,  and  who  compose  the 
balance  of  the  nation.  If  they  get  but  little,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  lo  go  without.  Their 
mental,  spiritual  and  physical  wants  are  few,  because 
lack  of  developmmt     If  thej-  are  ign<irani. 
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iBitothevarld"  Says  Hr«Lfy  W. 
the  aotatka  «tf  tbc  Sootben  prolK 
eaoteioo  of  ibe  Kbcthera  pn6ktt: 
1  i3ae  «ohKi<Mi  of  the  problem  of  4U  hvnuui 
R%ta  uaiiutiua  of  the  phy<»csl.  wtWii 
^wbA  spoftnl  powias  of  each  iadhridiial  win  perf«vt 
sodc^,  and  nochiog  ^se  vill  do  it. 

^Pirc  baodred  thoittand   uacbcrs,  who  cnii<im»u' 
Ibe  jre»t  profciwoo  in  oar  oommy.  an  aolrin^  i) 
difl&cnltics  vbicb  eartroo  the  natioa. 
"True,   there  be  ocber  agencies— the  v-borvh.   tbtT 

and  the  tnflDenees  of  the  iaHy  contact  o(  life. 
^'Btit  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  fiuidantciital.  And  b 
Mceaury,  in  order  that  inteUigeooe  may  critidse  creed 
and  preveat  religion  from  degenentinp  into  soperstJ- 
tion;  in  order  that  the  prcsa  may  perform  its  work  at 
alt,  and  that  daily  cootacl  with  others  roay  not  simply 
reproduce  in  comtog  gencFsoioiis  the  imperfect  cavi- 
ronmeat  of  the  present. 
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"The  public  school  system  is  the  only  hope,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  gjcat  creative  and  sa\-ing  ia^titution 
of  the  republic.  The  general  diffusion  of  koowlcdge, 
intelligence  and  ^nnue  made  us  a  republic,  '* 

The  Pnblic  School  System.— The  public  school  sys- 
tem is  the  iimiy  which  wages  everlasting  war  upon 
ignorance  and  all  whose  \-ict«rics  arc  peace. 

Taxation  by  the  public  must  be  for  the  ^ncral  good, 
and  of  necessity  results  in  the  public  school,  without 
which  at  least  one-half  of  the  property  of  the  country 
would  escape  its  just  contribution  to  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  uot  less  than  one-half  the  children 
would  grow  up  in  ignorance,  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
of  those  who,  while  they  have  produced  life,  may  iwt 
have  made  money. 

The  Outlay  of  Money  and  means  for  the  education 
of  the  Negro  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  haa  ex- 
ceeded that  of  all  the  centuries  of  his  enslavement,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  Southern  states  have  expended  for 
hi&cducatton  $55,000,000,  and  the  Northern  states  $30,< 
000.000,  malcing  a  total  from  the  states  oi  S7(;,ooo,ooo. 

Number  of  Institutions. — Among  the  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  there  were, 
in  1891,  53  normal  and  industrial  schools  maintained 
by  the  states  and  by  various  religious  denominations, 
having  10,000  students;  35  denominational  and  non- 
denominational  universities  and  colleges,  hn^'ing  S,ooo 
students;  47  institutions  for  secondary  instructions, 
having  12,000  students;  35  schools  in  theology,  having 
700  students;  5  schools  of  law,  with  100  students;  5 
schools  of  medicine,  with  340  students;  all,  with  two 
exceptions,  located  in  the  states  formerly  kno%vii  as 
slave  states.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  South  16 
schools  receiving  both  state  and  federal  aid,  and  offer- 
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ioff  to  the  colored  youth  iodustrial  and  agricaltural 
traiomg,  ha\ing  about  1.500  studcuU, 

Twenty-five  Tears.—  Said  the  Honorable  William 
B.  Webb,  District  Commissioner,  baving  in  charge  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ia  presenting  the 
certificates  of  grafluation  to  the  graduating  cla&s; 
"Twenty.five  years  ago  colored  men  were  not  allowed 
upim  the  streets  of  thu  city  of  Washington  after  sun- 
down without  passes.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I,  myself, 
as  Superintendent  of  Metropolitan  Police,  i^ned  pas»ca 
pcruiittiuK  colored  (Krsons  tu  be  found  on  the  streets 
after  sundown  in  the  city  of  Woshingtoa  Tonight  I 
am  permitted,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  no  small  pleasure 
to  me,  to  give  young  colored  people,  not  unlikely  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  to  whom  I  issued  paiities 
twenty-five  years  ago.  certificates  showing  that  you 
have  completed  a  course  of  instruction^^,  including  that 
of  the  high  school,  provided  for  the  youag  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  white  and  colored  alike." 

Profitable  Work.—Prof.  W.  B.  PowcUsays:  "The 
colored  people  should  be  educated  as  other  people  are 
educated,  but  the  beginnings  of  such  education  should 
be  wisely  determined.  They  must  be  made  industrious. 
I  have  said  they  uru  not  idle,  but  to  be  made  industriuus 
they  must  be  taught  to  work  profitably,  They  must  be 
tnade  provident;  to  do  this  they  must  be  tniined  in  the 
arts  and  processes  of  economy.  They  must  be  taught 
the  meaning  and  value  of  thrift  j  to  accomplLih  thus  they 
must  Icam  to  woric  intelligently,  to  plan  economically, 
and  patiently  to  wait.  They  must  learn  the  value  of 
the  investment  of  labor,  and  patience  and  faith,  and 
waiting:. 

Practical  Training. — These  valuable  qualifications 
come  not  through  books  or  letters  alone;  they  come  by 
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doiojf.     So  while  T  would  say,  teach  the  colored  youth 
in  and  of  books,  I  say,  emphatically,  train  him  also  in 
the  arts  and  processes  of  n^culturc  and  gardcoing,  and 
train  him  in  these  while  he  is  Icaming:  torcad;  thus 
will  he  Icam  to  do  both  better.     Train  him  in  the  proc- 
ess of  the  most  useful  mechanical  arts,  and  let  him  get^j 
this  training  contemporaneous  with  the  acquirement  oC^| 
his  primary  scholastic  education ;  train  him  in  the  arts  ^i 
aud  processcTi  of  barter  and  sale,  aud  let  this  l>e  done 
while  he  is  taking  his  first  steps  in  reading  and  ariih-' 
metic;  thus,  bceomiui;  a  man  of  affairs,  his  scbolasti 
training  will  be  intelligible  to  liim. 

A  supervisor  (a  colored  man.  graduate  of  the  Ver 
motit  Statu  Normal  Sch(K>1),  ha\-ing  in  charge  a 
hundred  schools,  when  asked  what  he  would  do  to 
educate  the  colored  race  if  he  were  given  authority  to 
act  and  the  disposition  of  the  money  now  expended  on 
their  education,  rephed,  that  he  would  foster  the  lower 
graded  schools,  but  instead  of  the  colleges  and  high 
schools  he  would  establish  agricultural  and  trade 
schnois,  and  perhaps  more  normal  schools. 

Academic  Instrnction. — Academic  instruction  aloa 
never  i^caciied  such  results;  it  never  can.     I  am  not 
discussing  the  question  of  manual  training;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  education  of  a  people  who  know  how  tO; 
do  a  very  little  in  harmony  with  the  gnvcming  civiliza- 
tion ou  tliis  continent.     Our  civilization  represents,  in 
the  process  of  its  growth,  all  the  qualifications  for  whi 
I  plead.    They  cannot  he  omitted  in  the  growth  of  an; 
people.     They  cannot  be  transmitted  from  one  peopl 
to  mother  by  any  process  of  philanthropic  endeavor 
legal  enactment.      The  people  who  would  have  t 
grov-th  must  themselves  do  the  growing. 

The  Great  Danger  of  academic  education  for  the 
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colored  youth  as  dow  given  by  th«  KhooU  in  thnr 
developed  condition,  successful  and  brilliant  a*  U  is,  U 
that  it  leads  them  away  from  the  bread-winning  pur- 
suits of  life,  which  most  necessarily  be  the  lot  of  the 
i^reat  mass  of  them  as  it  is  of  as  all.  This  must  be  » 
while  tbuir  manual  pursuits  arc  so  rude  and  untDtcreat- 
iog.  Unless  thu  culurcd  youth  arc  made  to  know  and 
feci  that  successes  in  manual  labor  are  respectable  and 
honorable,  as  honorable  as  purely  scholastic  successes, 
and  unless  they  are  made  acquainted  with,  and  given 
skit]  in,  modem  industrial  arts  and  appliances,  Ihcir 
education  will  be  to  them  a  source  of  rt^stlemutM  and 
discontent,  and  may  be  to  the  cotnniunity  a  source  of 
danjrcr.     This  is  not  true  because  of  their  color. 

The  New  England  Farmer  B07  did  not  tcaro  to 
despise  his  home  work  by  attending  school  three  or 
four  months  in  the  winter.  He  was  learning,  under 
llie  skillful  management  of  the  father,  more  and  muru 
rapidly,  at  home  than  he  learned  at  school.  What  he 
learned  at  school  wa^  only  an  additional  acquisition  that 
helped  him  in  his  home  work.  His  chief  learning  wan 
at  home.  The  daughter  of  the  colonial  days  made  her 
chief  iLcqiii^tlions  at  home  under  the  skilltui  manage- 
ment of  the  mother,  where  she  learned  to  spin  and 
weave  and  dam  and  patch.  Her  scluxjl  life  added 
accomplishments  to  these  useful  arts,  and  made  her 
mure  intelligent  and  useful. 

Only  Means  of  Growth. — The  school  is  to  thai 
colore*!  yoiah  of  whom  I  speak  his  only  place  of  learn- 
ing. He  learns  nothing  at  home;  nobody  is  competent 
to  teach  him  advantageously;  he  learn*  nothiug  from 
his  neighbors;  nobody  with  whom  he  associates  does 
anything  better  than  he  finds  it  done  in  his  o^m  home.  1 
He  comes  ■  a  the  school,  therefore,  as  the  only' 
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trainmg.  ilic  hiud  and  the  mind  simultaneously  and 
proportionally.  If  the  colored  man  has  uot  hcco  so 
traiucd,  it  is  not  hifi  fault;  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who 
gave  him  the  schools,  the  fault  of  those  who  buildcd  fof 
him,     He  knew  not  how  to  build  for  himself. 

Uaeftil  and  Independent.— The  colored  youth  can  be 
edncated  to  viseiulness,  respectability  and  honor.  The 
edticatioQ  that  the  colored  man  receives,  however, 
should  be  so  directed  as  to  make  him  useful  and  inde- 
pendent at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  philan- 
thropist will  give  alms  to  the  unfortunate,  will  feed  the 
man  temporarily  out  of  employment,  but  he  \vill  not 
give  employment  to  the  unskilled  man  when  one  who 
is  skilled  can  be  foimd.  Not  man)'  years  ago  it  was 
foimd  thut  skilled  persons  from  foreign  lands  were 
occupying  the  most  lucrative  positiaiLs  io  the  factories 
of  America,  Aroused  by  this  fact  and  further  awak- 
cne<1  by  the  Ccatenniol  Exposition  of  1874$,  the  public 
schools  of  the  nation  began  in  earnest  the  training  of 
hand  and  eye.  Polytechnic  schools  sprang  up  In  all 
parts  of  the  land.  These  things  were  done  for  the 
benefit  of  America's  bread-winners. 

America's  Prosperity  is  due  less  to  her  agricultural 
interests  than  to  her  making  powers.  She  has  made 
herself  wealthy,  respected,  and  powerful,  by  transfonn- 
ing  raw  material  into  valuable  and  useful  things. 
There  is  more  of  this  to  be  done  in  the  future  than  there 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  skilled  hands  will  do  it.  The 
colored  man  should  be  made  lo  appreciate  this  fact. 

If  the  colored  man  is  not  trained  in  the  useful  arts  of 
life,  in  those  arts  that  have  made  the  best  citizenship  of 
America,  in  those  arts  tliat  have  given  the  greatest 
wealth  to  America,  in  those  arts  that  have  tfivyn  the 
greatest  dignity  to  America,  in  those  arts  tiiat    have 
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brought  the  greatest  renown  to  America,  id  those  arts 
that  have  made  it  possible  for  the  people  to  preserve  a 
united  interest  and  a  common  pride,  under  one  govern- 
ment,  tlic  skilled  white  laborer  will  occupy  the  paj'ing 
positions,  leaWoi;  the  unskilled  colored  laborer  the  poor- 
ly paid  plaecs  of  helpers  and  assistants.  I  wish  only  to 
sec  things  as  [hey  arc,  " 

In  One  Generation. — It  is  only  thirty  years  since  all 
the  learning  of  his  race  was  embodied  in  its  folklore, 
when  the  written  literature  of  the  white  man  among 
whom  he  lived  was  scaled  to  him  by  the  compulsory 
ipnorancc  in  which  he  was  kept.  The  Negro  in  the 
old  days  must  spend  hts  time  thinking  and  talking,  where 
the  white  man  by  his  side  spent  it  in  learning  through 
the  medium  of  books;  and  thonghts  and  beliefs  must 
be  perpetuated  by  him  in  stories,  songs,  rhjthtnic  utlcr- 
auces  and  rites  and  ceremonies  which  could  by  the 
whites  be  committed  to  paper,  to  survive  or  be  forgot- 
ten as  the  case  might  be.  In  consequence  of  this  short 
distance  in  time  that  lies  between  the  Afro-American 
and  the  unwritten  learning  that  belongs  to  the  child- 
hood of  his  past,  he  may  look  back  with  ease  and  gather 
up  for  himself  and  his  future  history  the  small  begin- 
nings of  learning  which  preceded  literarj*  allaiumeat. 

School  Population.— The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1895  gives  the  following  reliable  infor- 
mation and  statistics  for  the  colored  schools  for  that 
year.  In  the  sixteen  slave  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  estimated  number  of  persons  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  school  population,  was  K,  »97,* 
i6a  Of  this  number  5,573,440  were  white  children 
and  3.j2$,T3o,  or  32.9  per  cent ,  colored.  The  total 
enrollment  in  the  white  schools  was  3,845,414,  and  in 
the  colored  schools  1,441,3s*.    The  per  ccdl  of  white 
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Kliool  population  enrolled  was  69,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
the  colored  school  population  enrolled  was  5^.9*.  Th< 
whites  had  an  averayc  daily  attendance  of  2,510,967, 
65.30  percent,  of  their  enrollment,  wbilethe  average  at- 
tendance of  the  blacks  was  956,311,  or  58. 4 [.percent,  of 
Iheir  enrollment,  There  were  S9. 276  white  teachers,  and 
37.oSi  colored  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  tbe  South 
in  1895 

Money  Expended. — Ad  accurate  statement  of  the 
amounts  of  money  expended  by  each  of  the  Souths 
states  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children  cannot^ 
be  given,  for  the  reason  that  in  only  two  or  three  of 
these  states  are  separate  accountis  kept  of  the  moneys 
expended  for  colored  schools.  Since  1876  the  Southern 
states  have  expended  about  $3&j,ooo,ooo  for  public 
schools,  and  it  is  fair  to  estimate  thai  between  $75.- 
000,000  and  $80,000,000  of  this  sum  most  have  beeaj 
expended  for  the  education  of  colored  children. 

Illiteracy  of  the  Colored  Population. — What  have 
the  NcgT»>es  themselves  accomplished  to  justify  the 
generosity  of  the  white  people  of  the  South  and  the 
l«mevolenoe  of  the  people  of  the  North?  It  may  be  said 
that  in  i86o  the  colored  race  was  totally  illiterate.  In 
1870  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  South,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  could  not  read 
and  write.  In  1880  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  had  been 
reduced  to  75,  and  in  1890  the  illiterates  comprised 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  colored  population  ten  years 
of  age  and  over.  In  several  of  the  Southern  slates  the 
percentage  Is  even  below  50  per  cent.  In  the  states 
where  the  colored  population  is  greatest  in  pnipiirtit 
to  the  total  population,  or  where  such  colored  popula-' 
tioa  is  massed,  as  in  the  black  belt"  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
there  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  is  highest 
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teracy  Disappearing. — In  thirty  yeara  4opcrccnt 
of  tl»c  illiteracy  ol  ilic  colored  race  had  disappeared. 
In  cducatioD  and  in  industrial  progress  this  race  had 
accomplished  more  than  it  could  have  achieved  in 
centuries  in  a  different  en^-ironmcnt,  without  the  aid 
of  the  whites.  The  Negro  has  needed  Uiu  example  a& 
well  as  the  aid  of  the  wliite  man.  In  sections  where  the 
colored  population  is  nia.ssed  and  removed  from  contact 
with  the  whites,  the  progrciis  of  the  Negro  has  been 
retarded.  He  is  au  imit^ktive  bcinj:,  and  has  a  constant 
desire  to  attempt  whatever  he  sees  the  white  man  do. 
He  believes  in  educating  his  children,  because  he  can 
see  thai  an  increase  of  knowledge  will  enable  thetn  to 
better  their  condition. 

Secondary  and  Higher  Edacati  on.— There  are  in 
the  United  States  i6i  inatiiutious  for  the  secondary  and 
hi(,'her  education  of  the  colored  race.  Six  of  these 
schools  are  not  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
former  slave  states.  Of  the  163  institutions.  33  are  of 
the  jrrade  of  colleges,  73  are  classed  as  normal  schools, 
and  the  rimiaining  57  are  of  secondary  or  high  Kchool 
grade.  While  all  these  schools  teach  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mcntarj-  studies,  they  also  carry  instructions  beyond 
the  common  school  branches.  State  aid  is  extended  to 
35  of  the  i6a  institutions,  and  18  of  these  arc  wholly 
supported  by  the  states  in  which  they  arc  established. 
The  remaining  schools  arc  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  benevolent  societies  and  from  tuition  fees.  In  these 
schools  were  employed  1,549  teachers,  711  males  and 
838  females.  The  total  number  of  students  was 
37,  io»;  of  these  23,420  were  in  elementary  g'^des, 
11,724  in  secondary  grades,  and  1,958  were  pursuing 
collegiate  studies.  Of  the  13,682  students  in  secondary 
and  higher  grades,  there  wero  990  in  classical  courses, 
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8ii  in  scientific  courses,  295  in  business  courses,  and  J 
9,33'  in  Englisli  COUTSC*. 

Teachers. —There  were  4,51^  colored  students  study- 
ing to  btx;ome  teachers,  1,^2  males  and  3,6ij  females. 
Many  of  these  students  were  included  among  chose 
pursuing  the  Knglish  and  other  courses. 

High  Schools. — The  number  of  students  graduating ' 
from  high  school  courses  was  649,  the  number  of  males 
being  383  and  the  number  of  females  367.  There  were 
844  graduates  from  normal  courses,  357  males  and  487 
females.  The  number  of  college  graduates  was  t86, 
the'  nmnber  of  males  being  151  and  the  number  of 
females  35. 

Professions.— There  were  1,166  colored  students 
studjHng  leumcil  professions,  t,oa8  mules  and  13S 
females.  Of  the  professional  students  585  were  study- 
ing theology,  310  medicine,  55  law,  45  pharmacy,  85! 
dentistry,  and  8  engiueeriug.  The  ijX  female  students 
were  receiving  professioual  training  for  nurse*.  There 
were  42  graduates  in  theologj',67  in  medicine,  ai  in  law, 
3  iu  dentistry,  t6  in  phurmacy,  and  25  in  nurse  train- 
ing. 

Industrial  Training. — The  importance  of  industrial 
training  is  almost  universally  recognized  by  teachers  of 
the  colored  race,  and  the  Negroes  themselves  are  be- 
ginning to  see  its  value.  There  are  about  13,000 
pupils  receiving  industrial  training  in  the  schools. 

Indnstrial  Schools.— "Talks  for  the  Times"  says: 
"The  wisdom  and  forcsiglit  in  the  establishment  of  these 
industrial  departmcnLs  arc  apparent.  We  cannot  all  be 
teachers  and  preachers  and  la\^•J•ers  and  doctors.  This 
has  never  been  the  condition  of  any  people,  and  tbej 
colored  people  are  no  exception.  Somebody  must  push ! 
the  saw  and  drive  the  plane.     Somebody  must  plow.J 
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There  must  be  somewhere  among  tis  a  strong,  intelli- 
gem,  virtuous  middle  class,  the  salt  of  societjr  in  all 
ages.  Moreover,  the  demand  for  slcillcd  labor  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative,  and.  unless  the  ranks  of  the 
colored  mechanics  and  artisans  can  be  recruited  from 
these  sebool^,  or  some  other  schools,  if  you  please,  with 
workmen  of  higher  intelligence,  the  South  will  be 
flooded  with  foreigners  to  meet  the  demand.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  bad  for  the  Negro,  but  perhaps  worse 
for  the  South  and  the  nation;  for.  with  Europe  in  her 
present  condition,  an  influx  of  foreigners  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  influx  of  dangerous  isms — Fenianism  and 
Socialism  and  Communism  and  Nihilism,  and  all  those 
isms  whose  arguments  in  the  settlement  of  social  ques- 
tions arcd\*oamitc  and  assassination.  Surely,  then,  it  is 
as  politic  as  it  is  provident  in  the  leaders  of  our  educa- 
tional work  in  the  South  to  guard  against  thb  train  of  • 
e\'il3  by  educating  and  training  for  the  management  of 
our  ever-increasing  industries  a  people  born  to  the  aoil, 
a  people  whose  clxaracterisiics,  tested  during  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  have  been  found  to  be  love,  affection, 
gentleness,  fidelity,  forgiveness,  and  whose  only  crime 
h;is  been  the  color  of  their  skin.  This,  then,  in  brief, 
is  what  the  Christian  church  has  done  and  is  dcnng 
for  us. ' ' 

Indnstrial  Education.— Industrial  education  is  gain- 
ing many  friend?  all  through  the  Southland,  and  while 
there  arc  multitudes  who  speak  in  praise  of  the  indus- 
trial schools  of  the  South  there  arc  others  who  object 
to  the  methods  pursued. 

"Industrial  training."  says  President  Mitchell,  of  the 
Lcland  University.  New  Orleans,  "is  good  and  useful  to 
come  persons  if  they  can  afford  time  to  take  it.  butinlta 
application  to  the  Negro  several  facts  should  be  clearly 
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undcrstocxl.  It  is  a  mistalce  to  suppose  that  induKtrial 
Ltliicatum  can  be  applied  to  the  heginning  of  school 
life ;  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  trdin  large  Ixjdics 
of  youth  to  superior  industrial  skill  without  a  basis  of 
sound  elcmcDtarj'  education.  You  cannot  polish  a  brick- 
bat, and  you  cannot  make  a  good  workman  of  a  planta- 
tion Negro  or  a  white  ignoramus  until  you  first  wake 
up  his  mind,  and  give  him  the  mental  discipline  and 
knowledge  that  come  from  a  good  school.  Industrial 
training  is  expensive  of  time  aud  money,  as  compared 
with  its  results  as  a  ciWUzer.  When  you  have  trained 
one  student  you  have  simply  fitted  one  man  to  any  ordi- 
naT)'  living.  When  you  have  given  a  college  education 
to  a  man  with  brains  it  is  sending  forth  an  instrument 
that  will  fit  hundreds  and  thousands.  Again,  industrial 
training  is  liable  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  aim  and 
end  of  ediication.  which  is  manhood.  Lastly,thc  industri- 
al schools  of  the  South  seem  to  show  that  even  their 
students  arc  not  proficient.  Of  iS  colored  schools  ia 
which  industrial  instruction  is  given,  such  as  carpcntrj', 
tinning,  painting,  plastering,  shoemaking.  tailoring, 
blacksraithing,  fanning,  gardening,  etc.,  having  1243 
graduates,  there  are  found  to  be  only  13  farmers,  a 
mechaniLS,  1  carpenter. 

The  employments  of  the  graduates  were :  Teachers, 
693;  mioistera,  117;  ph>'sician5,  163;  lawyers,  116; 
editors,  5;  merchants,  15;  U.  S.  government  service, 
36,  etc. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  an  address 
delivered  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  principal  of  the 
Tuslegce  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute: 

Advantsiges. — Industrial  training,  combined  with 
the  mental  and  religious  training,  has  soveral  emphatic 
advantage*.     Few  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
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came  to  us  were  able  to  remain  ia  school  during;  ilic 
nine  months  and  pay  in  cash  the  $8  per  month  c)iarj;cd 
for  board.    Through  ottr  industries  wc  f;^vc  them  the 

rchance  of  worfcinu  out  a  pan  of  their  hoard,  and  the 

rTemainder  they  ]>ny  in  cxL';h. 

Respect  for  Labor. — Industrial  training  gives  to  stu- 
dents  the  respect  and  love  for  labor,  helps  tbcm  to  gut 
■rid  of  the  idea  so  long  prevalent  in  the  South  that  labor 
vith  the  hands  is  rather  degrading,  and  this  feeling  is 

lAot  altogether  origioal  with  tlic  black  men.  of  the  South. 
The  fact  that  a  man  goes  into  the  world  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  vrithin  him  the  power  to  make  a 
wajjon  or  a  house  gives  him  a  certain  moral  backbone 
and  independence  in  the  world.  At  the  head  of  eaeh 
indiutrial  department  there  is  a  competent  instntctor,  so 
that  the  student  is  not  only  learning  the  practical  work 
but  is  taught  as  well  the  underlying  principles.  When 
the  student  is  through  with  brick  masonry  he  not  only 
understands  the  trade  in  a    practical    way.    but   also 

'  mechanical  and  architectural  training  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  can  become  a  leader  in  this  industry. 

Leaders. — In  cvcr>'thing  done,  in  literature,  religion 
and  industrial  training,  the  question  kept  constantly 
before  us  all  is  that  the  institution  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  a  certain  number  of  picked  leaders  who 
will  go  out  and  reach  the  masses,  and  show  them  how 
to  lift  themseh*e8  up.     It  must  be  remembered  that  85 

kper  cent,  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South  live  in  the 

^country  districts,    where    they    arc  difficult  to   reach 

;  except  by  special  effort. 

Importance. — The  question  is  often  asked  mc,  why 
is  it  imponant  to  emphasire  industrial  education  in  the 
South,  especially  among  the  colored  people?  Let  me 
try  t»  give  the  answer.     For  three  hundred  years  the 
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influeoce  of  slavery  had  the  effect  to  educate  the  whit 
man  aod  black  man  away  from  loving  labor,  The 
white  man's  aim  was  to  have  the  Negro  perfonn  the 
labor,  and  the  Negro's  aim  was  lo  escape  as  much  of  it 
as  possible.  Then  all  the  coaditiooa  that  surrounded 
slaver^'  made  intelligent  labor  impossible.  Under  such 
circumstances  oo  class  in  the  South  was  txained  to  diji^- 
nify  labor,  to  took  upon  it  as  sonjetbin?  ennobling,  but 
the  neverse.  In  addition,  slarery  left  4,000,000  .>ilaves 
and  twice  as  many  whites  practically  empty  handed  so 
far  as  material  and  industrial  posiiessintis  were  con- 
cerned. 

Hot  Idmited  Mental  Development. --Confining  the 
discussion  now  lo  tlic  neiirly  Ji, 000, 000  of  Negroes  lo 
the  South,  let  any  one  come  into  the  South  and  go  into 
the  country  districti  especially,  where  85  per  cent  of 
our  people  live,  and  a  f«;w  cardJual  nc«ds  will  at  once 
become  e\*ident — ownership  of  land,  proper  food,  shel- 
ter, clothing,  habits  of  thrift,  economy,  and  sometliing 
provident  for  a  rainy  day.  Since  these  are  emphatic 
needs,  is  it  not  common  sense  as  well  as  logic  to  direct 
a  large  proportion  of  our  educational  force  along  lines 
that  soonest  cure  these  very  needs?  Too  often  when 
the  object  of  industrial  education  for  the  black  man  is 
mentioned,  some  get  the  idea  that  industrial  education 
is  a  synonxTn  for  a  limited  mental  dcvclopincnt.  This 
is  not  true.  This  important  question  should  not  be 
befogged  by  any  such  argument.  It  requires  as  much 
brain  power  to  build  a  Corliss  engine  as  to  write  a  Greek 
grammar.  I  would  say  to  the  Negro  boy  what  I  would 
say  to  any  boy — get  all  the  mental  development  possi- 
ble :  but  I  would  also  say  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
black  boys  dnd  girls,  and  Would  emphasize  it  for  the 
i!&lty  years  or  longer,  that,  either  at  the  same  tinio 
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that  tile  literaf>'  training  is  being  got,  or  after  it  is  got, 
they  sbotild  devote  ibemsclvcs  to  tlie  master)'  of  some 
indnstr\'. 

Look  at  Facts. — Praise  is  good  for  a  race  as  for  an 
indiviriual,  but  flatlpry  is  not  good  for  cither.  To  tell 
us  as  »  race  tha:  our  condition  is  dow  the  same  as  that 
of  any  other  race,  and  that  our  training  at  present 
should  not  differ  from  that  of  other  races,  is  to  tell  us 
something  that  makes  the  average  black  man  feel  good, 
but  it  is  not  telling  him  that  which  i&  true,  nor  that 
which  on  the  long  run  will  benefit  him  most.  It  is  far 
better  for  us  as  a  race  to  look  fac;s  honestly  in  the  face 
— to  recognize  that  three  hundred  years  of  sl^ve  labor 
and  ignorance  have  left  our  condition  far  from  being 
the  same — and  apply  the  remedy  accordingly.  In  our 
education  of  the  black  man  so  far,  wc  have  failed  in  a 
large  degree  to  educate  aJong  the  very  line  in  which  moist 
of  the  colored  people  especially  ncvd  help.  At  least 
85  percent,  of  our  jieoplein  the  South  depend  on  agricul- 
ture in  some  form  for  their  living,  and  yet,  aside  from 
what  ha»  been  done  at  the  Hampton  In&titute  in 
Virginia,  the  Tu.skegcc  [n,stitute  in  Alabama,  and  two 
or  three  other  institutions,  almost  no  attention  has  been 
given  to  providing  first-class  training  in  agriculture, 
dair}'ing,  horticulture,  poultry  raising,  and  stock  raising. 
We  have  given  colored  men  the  highest  training  in 
theology,  medicine,  law.  oratorj*,  the  clas.sics.  etc..  and 
this  is  right.  The  colored  boy  has  been  taken  from  the 
farm  and  taught  astronomy;  how  to  locate  Jupiter  and 
Mars,  how  to  measure  Venus — taught  about  everjthing 
except  that  which  he  depends  upon  for  daily  bread. 
The  great  problem  now  is,  how  to  get  the  masses  to  the 
point  where  ihey  can  be  sure  of  a  comfortable  living 

and  be  prepared  to  save  a  little  something  each  year. 
82 
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This  caQ  be  accomplished  only  Ijy  piitiing  amonji  the 
masses  as  fast  as  possible  strong;,  well-trained  leaders 

'in  the  industrial  walks  of  life. 

Ennobling  Labor. — Objection   is  sometimes   waged 

>agaiD:%l  pushing  industrial  education  for  the  Negro,  oo 
ac  ground  that  the  Negro  has  had  a  training  in  work 
for  three  liundred  years,  and  docs  not  need  help  along 
that  line.  Rij^ht  here  the  mistake  is  made.  Industrial 
education,  so  far  from  tcacliing  an  individual  how  to 
work,  teaches  him  how  not  to  work — teaches  liim  how 
to  make  the  forces  of  nature  work  for  him,  to  lift  labor 
up  out  of  toil  and  drudgery  into  the  atmosphere  where 
labor  is  ennobled,  beautified  and  glorified.  Industrial 
education  is  meant  t"  take  the  boy  who  has  been  follow- 
3g  an  old  mule  behind  a  plow,  making  com  at  the  rate 
of  ten  biishels  an  acre,  and  set  him  ujion  a  machine, 
under  an  umbrella,  l>chind  two  fine  horses,  so  that  he 
can  make  four  times  as  much  com  as  by  thcold  process, 
and  with  less  labor.  Without  industrial  education, 
when  the  black  woman  washes  a  shirt,  she  washes  it 
with  both  hands,  both  feet  and  her  whole  body.  An 
individual  with  industrial  ediieation  will  use  a  luachtue 
that  washes  ten  times  as  many  shirts  in  a  given  lime, 
with  almost  no  expenditure  of  physical  force — steam, 
electricity,  or  water  power  doing  the  work.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  9»  per  cent,  of  the  colored  people,  as  is  per- 
haps tnie  of  most  races,  depend  for  their  living  on  the 
common  occupations  of  life.  Since  this  is  true,  it  seems 
to  me  that  il  is  part  of  wisdom  to  give  much  attention 
to  fitting  these  masses  to  do  an  ordiDar>-  task  in  an 
extraordinary  way 

High  Forma  of  Labor. — For  want  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence and  skill,  the  Negroea'  labor  is  confined  to  wliat 
is  termed  the  tower  forms  of  labor.     We  must  not  only 
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teach  the  Negro  to  improve  the  methods  of  performiag 
what  is  now  clas»vil  as  the  lower  forms  of  labor,  but  the 
Ncpro  rauot  be  jiut  in  a  ixisition,  by  Uie  use  of  intelli- 
f^cQcc  ODd  sJcill.  to  take  his  part  in  the  higher  forms  of 
labor,  up  in  the  rcffions  where  the  profit  appears. 
When  it  comes  to  the  production  of  cotton,  for  exajnple, 
the  Ncpro  is  the  main  factor;  when  it  comes  to  the 
working:  of  this  cotton  up  into  the  finer  fabrics. 
where  the  proiit  appears,  tht  Negni  disappears  as  a 
factor.  This  defect  can  be  remedied  only  by  teaching 
the  Nejrro  that  a  man  with  the  highest  education  can 
make  his  life  useful  by  giving  the  race  the  benefit  of  his 
training- along  the  lines  of  agriculture,  dairj'ing,  horti- 
culture, laundering,  and  manufacture  in  its  various 
fonns.  1{  the  educated  men  of  the  race  do  not  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  masses  along  these  industrial  lines,  the 
Negro,  instead  of  being  the  soul  and  the  center  of  ira- 
poriaiii  indiihtries.  will  be  rulogatod  to  tlie  ragged  edge. 
Slowly  ilie  colored  mechanics,  who  received  their  train- 
iuy  in  slaver)*,  are  dying,  and  their  places  arc  being 
filled  with  white  men.  of  skill  and  intelligcace.  At 
present,  the  coloretl  man  in  the  Gulf  states  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  skilled  labor,  but  he  will  not  hold  it 
many  years  unless  he  lias  men  of  his  own  race  who  can 
not  only  perform  the  mechanical  work,  but  can  draw 
the  p]an&  and  make  estimates  on  large  and  compli- 
cated jobs. 

Valtie  of  Cnltare. — In  thus  pleading  the  importance 
of  industrial  training  for  our  people,  1  have  often  been 
criticised  and  misunderstood,  because  I  seem  to  over- 
look the  ethical,  religious  side,  or  seem  to  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  culture.  I  do  not  overlook  the 
vahie  of  these  elements,  for  they  are  as  valuable  fori 
the  Negro  as  for  any  race;  but.it  is  a  pretty  hard  thinjfi 
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to  give  a  man  mtich  culture  when  he  has  no  house  to 
live  in,  and  it  is  equally  hard  to  make  a  good  Christian 
of  a  hungry  man.  I  claim  for  the  Negro  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  any  other  race,  but  also 
maintain  that  wc  must  have  a  foundation  on  which  to 
rest  our  claims.  Nothing  will  so  soon  cause  prejudice 
against  the  Xegro  to  disappear  as  industrial  or  com- 
mercial development,  ownership  of  property;  the 
production  of  that  which  others  must  huy,  soon  results 
in  an  individual's  securing  all  his  rights;  and  the  same 
is  equally  true  of  a  race. 

Here  at  the  Tustcgcc  Institute,  with  its  35  indus- 
tries, 800  students,  78  instructors,  wc  arc  doing  all  wc 
can  to  send  out  a  constant  stream  of  young  men  who 
go  as  leaders  to  put  in  force  the  very  ideas  that  1  have 
tried  to  mention.  Had  wc  tht;  means  we  could  make 
our  work  50  per  cent,  more  potent.  Any  American 
who  wants  to  do  the  most  toward  producing  good  citi- 
zenship should  sec  that  such  a  movement  as  i»  now  on 
foot  at  Tuskegee  does  not  suffer,  as  it  is  now  suffering, 
for  want  of  money. 

Priction.— Whatever  friction  exists  hetween  the 
hlack  man  and  white  man  in  the  South  will  disappear 
in  proportion  as  the  black  man,  by  reason  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  skill,  can  create  something  that  the  while 
man  wants  or  respects;  can  make  something,  instead 
of  all  the  dependence  being  on  the  other  side.  Despite 
all  her  faults,  when  it  comes  to  business  pure  and 
simple,  the  South  presents  the  opportunity  to  the 
Negro  for  business  that  00  other  section  of  the  country 
does.  The  Negro  can  sooner  conquer  Southern  prej- 
udice in  the  civilized  world  than  learn  to  compete 
with  the  North  in  the  Mifincss  world,     tn  Beld,  in 
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factory,  in  the  markets,  the  South  presents  a  better 
opponunity  for  ijie  Negro  to  earn  a  li\-ing  than  is 
foiind  in  thu-  North.  A  young  man  educated  in  head, 
hand  and  heart,  goes  o-^t  and  starts  a  brickyard,  a 
1>Uclcsmith  shop,  a  wagon  shop,  or  an  industry  by 
which  that  black  boy  produces  something  in  the  com- 
mnnity  that  makes  thv  white  man  dependent  OD  the 
black  man  for  something — produces  something  that  in- 
terlocks, knits  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
together,  to  the  extent  that  a  black  man  gets  a  mort-' 
gage  on  a  white  man's  house  that  he  can  foreclose  at 
will;  well,  the  white  man  won't  drive  the  Negro  away 
from  the  polls  when  he  sees  him  going  up  to  vote. 
There  arc  reports  to  the  effect  that  in  some  sections 
the  black  man  has  difficulty  in  voting  and  ha\-tnj 
counted  the  little  white  ballots  which  he  has  the  pri^-i- 
lege  of  depositing  abotit  twice  in  two  years,  but  there 
is  a  little  green  ballot  that  he  can  vote  through  the 
teller's  window  three  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  e\-ei 
year,  and  no  one  will  throw  it  out  or  refuse  to  count 
it.  The  man  that  has  the  property,  the  intelligence^j 
the  character,  is  the  one  that  is  going  to  have  the 
largest  share  in  controlling  the  government,  whether 
he  is  while  or  black,  or  whL'ther  in  the  North  or  South. 
PriTilegfes  of  the  Law.— It  is  important  that  all  the 
privileges  of  the  law  be  ours.  Itis  vastly  more  impor- 
tant that  we  be  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  these 
privileges.  Says  the  great  Teacher;  "I  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me."  How?  Not  by  force,  not  by  law,  not 
by  superficial  glitter.  Following  in  the  tracks  of  the 
lowly  Nazarene.  we  shall  continue  to  work  and  wail, 
till  by  the  exercise  of  the  higher  virtues,  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  brains  and  hands,  we  make  ourselves  so 
.vulutible,  so  ftltractive  to   the  American  nation,  that 
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instead  of  repelling"  wo  shall  draw  men  to  ns  because  of 
our  intrinsic  worth.  It  will  be  needless  lo  pass  a  law  to 
compel  men  to  come  into  contact  with  a  Ne^o  who  is 
educated  and  Ihls  8::oo,ooo  lo  lend.  In  some  respects  it 
is  already  acknowk-dticd  that  as  a  race  we  are  more 
powerful,  have  a  greater  power  of  atiractioa,  ibaa  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  takes  ico  per  cent,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  to  make  a  white  American.  The  minute 
that  it  is  proved  that  a  man  pot^set^ses  one  one-huodredth 
part  of  Negro  blood  in  his  veins  it  makes  him  a  black 
man;  he  falls  to  onr  side;  wc  claim  him.  The  99  per 
cent,  of  white  blood  counts  for  nothing  when  weighed 
beside  I  pt-r  cent  of  Xcgro  blood. 

Mistakes. — ^Nonc  of  us  will  deny  that  immediately 
after  freedom  we  made  serious  mistakes.  Wc  liegan  at 
the  top.  We  made  these  mistake^  not  because  we  were 
black  people,  but  because  we  were  ignorant  and  inex> 
perienced  people.  We  have  spent  time  and  money 
attempting  to  go  to  congress  and  stale  legislatures  that 
could  have  belter  been  spent  in  becoming  lUe  leading 
real  estate  dealers  or  carpenters  in  our  own  country.  We 
have  spent  time  and  money  in  making  political  stump 
speeches  and  in  attending  political  conventions  that 
could  better  have  been  spent  in  starting  a  <Uir)'  farm  or 
truck  garden,  and  thus  have  laid  a  material  foundation, 
on  which  wc  could  have  stood  and  demanded  our  riglile. 
When  a  man  eats  another  person's  food,  wears  another's 
cloihes,  and  lives  in  anothcr'H  house,  ii  is  pretty  hard 
to  tell  how  he  is  going  to  vote  or  whether  he  votes 
at  all. 

Men  may  make  laws  to  liinder  and  fciter  the  ballot, 
but  men  cannot  make  laws  tliat  will  always  bind  or 
retard  the  growth  of  mauliood: 
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"Ple«c/  locks  and  black  complexion 
Cannot  Tarfvii  Naluro'a  claim; 
Skint  may  differ,  litit  alTcdioa 
Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same." 

Progress. — We  went  into  slavery  Pagans,  we  came 
out  Christians.  Wc  went  into  slavcrj'  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, wc  came  out  American  citizeua.  Wc  went  tmo 
slavery  without  a  language,  we  came  out  speaking  the 
proud  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  We  went  into  slavery 
with  the  slave  chains  clanking  about  our  waists,  we 
came  out  with  the  American  ballot  in  our  hands.  Prog- 
ress is  the  law  of  nature;  under  God  it  shall  be  our 
L'tcmal  guiding  star." 

A  New  Nation. — A  new  nation,  says  President 
Mitchell,  has  now  come  upon  the  stage.  Eight  millions 
of  people  have  been  thrust  into  the  center  of  our  civi- 
lizjition.  They  have  been  endowed  with  citiienship, 
with  all  its  responsibilities,  with  all  its  possibilities  for 
good  or  evil.  They  constitute  alxiut  one-eighth  part  of 
our  btxly  politic  Among  them  is  over  one-third  €>f  the 
Baptist  denomination  of  this  cnuntr>'.  Shall  they  be 
educated?  Can  wc  afford  to  leave  one  stone  unturned, 
one  agency  unemployed,  which  might  lead  this  mighty 
force  out  of  the  slough  of  ignorance  and  poverty  and 
victi  and  into  the  plane  of  Christian  manliood  and  use- 
ful ciLtzeasliip?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  If  we  \mvc  any  regard  for  our  brethren  in 
Christ  Jestis;  if  wc  have  any  loyalty  to  our  great 
Baptist  brotherhood,  we  can  not  withhold  any  possible 
facility  for  that  .self-improvement  of  which,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  they  have  for  centuries  been  dqiriv- 
ed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  edncatJon  is  what  they 
need — education,  moral,  intellectual,  physical. 
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Primary,   Industrial   and    Higher    Education.— 

Mr.  Fortuoe  s;iys:  "I  do  not  lic&itate  to  say  ihai  if 
the  vast  sums  of  moocy  already  expended,  and  now 
beiof^  spcDt,  in  the  cquipinent  »Dd  maiDteDaace  of  col- 
kfcs  and  uoivcrsitics  for  the  socallcd  higher  education 
of  colored  youths,  had  been  expended  in  estabh^jhrnj; 
and  maiutainiDg  prinian'  lurhools  and  schools  of  apphed 
sdirncc,  the  ractt  would  have  profited  vastly  more  than 
it  has,  both  meutally  and  materiully.  while  the  result 
would  have  operated  moroadvantageously  to  the  states, 
aod  satisfactorily  to  the  munificent  benefactors.  I  do 
not  inveigh,  against  higher  education.  I  simply  main- 
tain that  the  sort  of  education  that  the  colored  people 

of  the  Soiiih  stand  most  in  need  of  is  elementar)-  and 
industrial.  ■■ 

Nonoal  Schools  for  colored  teachers  nriu9t  be  cstAb- 

Hshed  and  maintained,  until  all  schools  can  be  provided! 
with  cf>lored  teachers  who  are  thonmghly  trained,  andi 
who  will  live  in  the  communities  for  whom  they  teach. 
and  who  will  in  every  way  be  united  in  interest  with 
the  pupils  and  iwtrons  whom  they  serve.  Aside  from 
these  peculiarities,  the  school  education  uf  the  Negro  in 
the  South  seems  to  me  to  present  no  new*  or  difficult 
educational  problem.  In  like  manner  I  see  no  reason 
why  he  may  not  be  allowed  or  required  to  construct  for 
himself,  apart  from  the  while  race,  his  family,  church 
and  civil  society;  but  it  is  well  to  be  remembered  that 
be  can  do  these  well  only  after  he  lias  had  guaranteed 
to  him  his  privileges  as  component  part  of  the  state. 
The  pro[)erty  of  the  state — oi  the  white  roan  imd  the 
black  man  alike — must  be  pledged  to  the  equal  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  both;  and  I  myself  should  nol 
in  the  least  object  if  this  principle  should  be  interpreted 
to  liave  a  natioual  applicaiioa. 
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Tbo  state  BoperisteDdent  of  Uis&issippi  reports 
there  is  not  a  white  teacher  in  the  colored  schools  of 
the  state,  and  this  is  substantially  true  of  every  state 
in  the  South.  The  entire  public  school  system  for  the 
Negro  is  carried  on  by  Negro  teachers  In  Mississippi 
there  arc  over  600  colored  teachers  who  hold  first  grade 
certificates;  these  teachers  arc  examined  by  a  white 
board,  and  liavc  just  the  same  questions  that  tlic  white 
teachers  have.  Vir^nia  reports  700,  North  Carolina 
761,  Arkansas  500;  Texas,  with  a  different  method  of 
classification,  reports  1.900.  Of  19  colored  teachers 
in  an  institute.  (8  were  found  to  be  college  graduates, 
while  in  an  adjoining  county,  in  a  white  iostittite,  with 
37  in  attendance,  there  were  only  about  one-fourth  of 
them  college  graduates. 

Color-Intellect.— If  color  has  anything  to  do  with 
intiilleet,  it  should  appuar  when  the  two  colors  or  races 
are  brought  into  contact  and  competition.  After  a  care- 
ful inquirj-  the  almost  universal  opinion  is  that  there  is 
no  difference  of  mental  ability  between  the  races  where 
the  same  priWlegcs  have  been  enjoyed.  If  they  have 
come  from  ignorant  districts  and  dark  surroundings, 
their  inieUect  is  inferior  to  those  who  come  from  culti- 
vated homes,  although  it  is  frequently  found  the 
greatest  ignorance  of  the  former  counterbalances  this 
ability. 

One-Boom  Cabins. — The  Soiithcm  Negroes  are  not 
ail  living  in  one-room  cabins,  of  which  we  have  heard 
much  recently.  There  arc  beauiifnl  and  pleasant 
homes  owned  by  Negroes  in  New  Orleans.  There  are 
plenty  of  ex-slaves  in  Louisiana  that  are  richer  now 
than  their  former  masters.  There  are  over  joo,ooo 
homes  and  farms  owned  by  Negroes  in  the  South,  Six 
years   ago    Southern  Negroes  were  paj-ing  taxes  on 
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nearly  $300,000,000,  The  white  Baptists  of  the  South 
had  church  property  worth  $18,000,000,  the  accumula- 
tion of  aoo  yeans.  The  Negro  Baptists  at  the  same 
time  (only  tvrcQty-six  years  out  of  slavcr>*)  had  acqtiircd. 
church  property  of  over  $9,000,000. 

President  Oates  ^ys:  "My  obsen'ation  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  proportion  of  truly  successful  men, 
tried  by  the  highest  standards  of  success,  among  the 
colored  men  who  study  in  our  Northern  colleges  is 
quite  as  great  as  is  the  proportion  of  successful  men 
among  the  whites  who  have  the  same,  or  equally  good, 
opportunities  for  nn  education." 

Industrial  Training. — Since  industrial  training  has 
become  so  prominent  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the 
,  South,  it  seems  that  other  educational  circles  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  making  industrial  schools 
the  prominent  school  of  the  Soutli.  A  crisis  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Negro  education  has  been  reached,  A  new 
generation  of  educated  youth,  wiser  thim  their  parents, 
wiser  than  their  ministers,  approaching  manhood  and 
wnmanhcHjd,  arc  ready  to  lake  control  of  affairs  and  of 
public  sentiment.  They  already  know  the  difference 
between  learning  and  ignorance,  between  religion  and 
superstition.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  slavcrj-. 
The  fact  that  less  than  one  thousand  of  ihc  whole  South 
are  in  collegiate  study  is  to  be  accounted  for  not  by  want 
of  capacity  for  higher  studies,  but  for  want  of  motive. 
Education  costs  tlicm  a  great  deal.  Nearly  every  ono 
cams  cverj-  dollar  which  he  pays  for  his  learning.  With 
most  it  has  been  a  great  struggle  to  reach  the  point  of 
normal  graduation,  and  then  the  best  salary  for  teaching 
at  present  available  is  open  10  them.  Ever)-  influence 
urges  them  to  stop  here  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
hard-earned   attainment.      Some    have    brothers 
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sisters  to  educate,  annd  some  must  stay  at  home  to  earn 
tlic  money,  tfihers  have  molhers  and  fathers  who  are 
Jgglinff  with  poverty  and  debt.    All  this  lends  to 
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keep  them  from  fiuisliing  a  course  in  a  higher  instita- 
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EMUomio  Condition. -Dr.  J.  M.  Cum*,  Secretary  oC 

Tnistei:s  of  Slalcr  Fund,  says;     "The  economic  condi-| 
tioQ  is  a  stninus  tlrawback  to  mi^ntal  and  ninral  pni};Tc«tt. 
Want  of  thrift,  frugality,  foru&ight,  skill,  riglil  Rotiims, 
of  coasomption  of  property,  right  to  acquire  and  hu1tl4 
pruperty,  has  m:ulc  ihi:  race  the  victim  and  prey  utj 
nsurers  and  exlurtioncrs.     The  Negro  rarely  acciiiiin< 
latcs,  for  he  docs  not  keop  his  saviags,  nor  put  thcnjj 
into  permanent  and  secure  inveslmcnts.     While  tl  Isl 
tmc  that  a  limited  number  of  coloretl  people  are  becora-J 
jng  wealthy,  it  is  equally  tnic  that  the  masses  hn>i 
made   but   little  advancement    in   acquiring    property] 
during  their  thirty   years  of  freedom.     On  the  greatj 
plantations  the  majority  li\'c  in  one-room  ctibinit,  Inber-] 
nodingin  them  as  tenants  at  will.     The  poverty,  wrt'lcll- 
cdoesx,  hopelessness  of  the  present  life  are  sutnelimesj 
in  pitiable  contrast  to  tho    freedom    from  care  nut 
anxiety,  the  cheerfulness  and  frolic»onienc»i  of  ante 
Iicllnm  days." 

Hr.  Bryce,  the  most  philosophical  and  puinstuking  of 
all  foreign  students  of  otir  inMilutions,  in  the  last  cdi* 
tioo  of  his  great  work,  says:  "There  is  no  ground  fofj 
des])ondfncy  to  any  one  who  remembers  Iww  hopeh 
the  extinction  of    slaverj-    seemed  fifty  or  even  fort) 
years  ago.  and  who  nmrks  the  progress  the  Negri 
have  made  since  their  sudden  liberation.     Stilt  less  it 
there  rea.son  for  impatience,  for  qiiestiona  like  ihiii  have] 
iD.some  countries  of  the  old  world  required  age^  for^ 
their  soluticm.     The  problem  which  confronts  the  South 
is  one  of  the  great  secular  problems  of  the  world,  pre- 
sented here  under  aformof  pccidiar difficulty.     And  n*^^ 
the  present  differences  between  the  iVfrican  and  th(l^| 
European  are  the  prodnctsofthousandsof  years,  during 
which  one  race  was  advancing  in  the  temperate,  and,^ 
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the  Other  remaining  stationary  in  the  torrid,  zone,  so 
centuries  may  pass  before  their  relation  as  neighbors 
and  fellow-citizens  have  been  dnly  adjusted.  It  would 
be  unjust  and  illogical  to  push  too  far  the  comparison 
aud  deduce  inferences  unfair  to  the  Negro,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  coincidence  that  Japan  bcj^^an  her  entrance 
into  the  family  of  civilized  nations  almost  contempo- 
raneonsly  with  emancipation  in  the  United  States." 

A  Colored  Teacher  says:  "I  can  do  my  people  more 
good  than  I  am  doing  now,  if  you  will  let  me  devote 
two  afternoons  of  the  week  teaching  them  to  sew. 
Thc>'  come  to  school  untidy;  their  garments  arc  torn; 
their  sleeves  arc  out  at  the  elbow;  they  represent  the 
condition  of  their  homes  largely.  Now,  if  you  will  let 
me  teach  these  young  girls  to  sew,  I  can  teach  ihem 
,o  be  Kshuiued  to  come  to  school  with  torn  clothes,  and 
1  believe  that  by  doing  this  I  will  influence  the  lives  of 
these  people  at  their  homes,  and  thereby  do  rauch 
more  than  I  am  now  doing." 

' '  Weil,  this  is  the  key  to  it.  The  3roung  woman  who 
les  the  countrj'  school  should  he  something  more  to 
'the  community  than  a  teacher  of  letters  to  the  children. 
She  should  be  a  person  who  would  teach  the  entire  com- 
munity, cither  directly  or  indirectly,  in  many  of  the 
simpler  home  ons,  those  arts  that  arc  taught  in  all 
cultivated  homes,  white  or  colored.  A  school  thus 
resided  over  would  do  much  more  good  than  is  now 
by  the  ordinarj'-  school  of  letters,  and  would 
pTish,  I  believe,  at  the  same  time  hctter  scholastic 

ults;  for  who  docs  not  know  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  best  scholastic  results  arc  reached  by  men  of 
affairs. 

Many-Sided.— T.  Thbmas  Fortune  says:  "There  are 
so  many  sides  to  a  race  problem  nearly  300  years  old. 
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Soide  tbem  ooi  of  dbe  sbadmrs  into  thv  sanU^  of 
freedaoL  H  tbejr  had  been  left  to  thctr  own  donees, 
tbey  woold  hare  gqoe  to  pieces;  tbejr  irould  have 
justified  the  ddefol  prediclioas  of  those  vbo  huastcd 
that  thcT  wen;  destitute  of  the  cammao  attnbuies  of 
human  kind 

Hot  Loft  Alone. — But  they  were  not  left  to  their 
own  de\Tces,  The  friends  who  had  fought  their  battles 
when  Uicy  were  slaves  remained  constant  to  them  when 
they  were  turned  loose  upon  ihe  land  with  freedom  as 
their  whole  Sitock  in  iradc.  As  tbe  flower  ^  the 
Northern  manhood  had  poured  out  its  lii'i-'ji  \iV  '  1 
the  battlefield  to  save  the  Union  and  -^ 
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power  throagli  four  years  of  war,  making  desolau 
thousands  upou  thousands  of  homes,  so,  in  the  wake ' 
the  vanishing  Northern  anny,  t}iere  followed  an  armj 
of  Northern  women,  and  a  few  men,  imbued  with  tl 
finest  missionarj'  spirit  that  ever  actuated  human  beinjfs, 
who  planted  schools  and  seminaries  and  ctillcgea 
the  ruins  of  the  war,  and  began  the  completion  of  tl 
work  where  thdr  brothers  and  fathers  and  husbanc 
had  left  it  off  At  Appomattox  Court  House,  when 

■  The  war  drums  tbrobbcil  no  laagtr,  and  the  battl«  Qagi 

wcTc  turl'd. 
In  the  Farlia^TTn'nt  of  man.  TIk-  F<,'<I(>ration  or  the  world.' 

Tribtite  to  Northera  Women.— Without  the  won 
of  these  Northern  women  in  the  schoolhouses  and  th* 
churches  and  the  homes  of  the  freed  men,  the  sacrifice 
of  their  male  relatives  in  the  war  would  have  been  il 
vain.  The  brave  soldier  laid  the  foundation  when  he 
acliicved  the  freedom  of  the  blacks;  his  sister  built 
upon  the  foundation  a  superstructure  of  mental  and 
moral  training  which  will  abide  and  influence  the  desti- 
nies of  the  republic  as  long  as  the  A frx»- American  *Lhall 
remain  an  indivisible  factor  of  our  natitmal  life.  The 
public  school  systems  of  the  Southern  states  owe  thcil 
origin  to  the  devoted  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the* 
Northern  men  and  women  who  fiockcd  into  the  South 
when  the  war  closed,  and  who  remained  there  as  lon( 
as  their  sen  ices  wore  needed. 

Imperishable  Monuments.— All  the  colleges 
seminaries  scattered  all  over  the  South,  devoted  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  manumitted  slave,  were  founded 
and  fostered  by  the  same  devoted  spirits.  They  will 
stand  through  the  ages  as  imperishable  monuments, 
linng  witncsseii  that  selfishness  is  not  always  the  con- 
trolling iutluenee  in  the  conduct  of  maukind.     The  vast 
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volume  of  energy  and  vrcalth  la\nshed  by  the  North  upon 
tlie cducaEton  of  tlie  freednienof  the  South  was  a  service 
to  humanity  and  to  the  republic  which  can  yield  no 
return  to  the  benefactors  save  the  satisfacticxi  of  hanng 
done  their  duty." 

Opinions. — Dr.  Curry  truly  says:  "Whatever  may 
be  our  :ipcculativc  opinions  &s  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  which  the  Negro  may  be  ultimately 
capable,  there  can  hardly  be  a  well-grounded  opposition 
to  the  opinion  that  the  hope  for  the  race  in  ttie  South 
is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  high  courses  of 
university  instruction  or  in  schools  of  technologj*  as  in 
handicraft  instructions. 

Conclasions.  ~  i.  It  follows  that  in  addition  to 
thorough  and  intelligent  training  in  the  discipline  of 
character  and  virtue,  there  should  be  given  rigid  and 
H  continuous  attention  to  domestic  and  socia]  life,  to  the 
■  reCncnient  and  comforts  and  economics  of  home. 
I  3.  Taught  in  the  economics  of  wise  consumption,  the 
H  race  should  be  trained  to  acquire  habits  of  thrift,  of 
^Laaving  earnings,  of  avoiding  wat^c,  of  accumulating 
^^'proport}',  of  having  a  stake  in  good  government,  in  pro- 
grcssive  ci\*ilization. 

13.  Besides  the  rudiments  of  a  good  and  useful  educa- 
tion there  is  imperative  need  of  manual  training,  of  the 
proper  cultivation  of  those  factdties  or  mental  qualities 
of  obser\'ation,  of  aiming  at  and  reaching  a  successful 
end,  and  of  such  facility  and  skill  in  tools,  in  practical 
industries,  as  will  insure  remunerative  employment  and 
give  the  power  which  mmes  from  intelligent  work. 

4,  Clearer  and  justcr  idcis  of  education,  moral  and 
intellectual,  o1)taincd  In  cleaner  home  life  and  through 
respected  and  capable  teachers  in  schools  a.nd  churches. 
The  ultimate  and  only  sure  reliance  for  the  education 
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of  tbe  (ace  ts  to  be  Ib^nS  is  Ac  p^Cc  ^ftpotfy  organ- 
zaed.  ooeanJkid  sad  Ehesab  swppoOfld  bf  tbe  stMe. 

5.  Bemca  the  nccs  oocafijaaK  the  snae  terntorr. 
pOMcasac  vBder  dw  lev  eqaal  mil  r^ts  ftnd  pxivi- 
legH;  spee«bAive  and  ■■—*■'»■***  staaduds  shot^  be 
avoidDd,  and  gocgjoB*  AooU  be  aiet  as  tfaejr  arise,  not 
hy  Ufiopiaa  and  partial  wi«igca»  bot  hf  tbe  impaituU 
appBrartienoftbetcstaof  jtBticc.  i^bt,  booor,  faamanity, 
and  Canstiaastj.** 

ErolnttOil,  Ml  B«POl>llaH>— The  cmerecnce  of  a 
nitioa  froffs  barterism  to  a  i^esienl  diffaskn  of  intcUi- 
gence  and  propertr,  to  health  m  tbe  social  and  civil 
relatjons;  tbe  develofnient  of  aD  inferior  race  into  2 
high  degree  of  aiKghtepineDt .  the  ovenhrow  of  customs 
and  tnsdtntioas  vhu^  howcvrr  indefensible,  have  their 
seat  in  tradition  and  a  course  of  kxtg  obficrvaoce;  the 
working  oat  satisfactorily  of  politica],  90cial<^ical  and 
ethical  problems,  arc  all  nccessarilr  slow,  requiring 
patient  and  intcUigCDt  study  of  tbe  teachings  oi  faistoiy 
and  tbe  careful  applicatioo  of  something  more  than  mere 
empirical  methods.  Civilizaiimi,  fireedom,  a  pnre 
religion,  are  nut  the  speedy  otiioome  of  rcvola'tiosis  and 
cataclysms  any  more  thaw  has  been  the  structure  of  the 
earth.  Thej-  are  the  slow  evolution  of  orderly  and 
crcntive  causes,  the  result  of  lav  and  pre-ordained 
prindples. 

Five  Great  Institutions. — Now,  there  are,  as  we 
well  know,  five  great  instittitionsthat  arc  so  distincti\-cly 
educational  that  they  must  be  taken  into  cunstderation 
in  every  attempt  to  educate  the  Negro.  They  are  the 
family,  the  church,  the  state,  civil  society,  and  the 
bchool.  The  Negro  needs  the  influence  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  privileges  of  all  these  fii'e  institutions. 
He  must  be  taught  the  sacred  character  and  educational 
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value  of  the  family,  and  his  ideals  of  this  ittstitution 
mast  be  elevated  and  refined,  No  communily — North 
South,  East  or  West — having  the  Ncpro  to  educate, 
can  afford  to  neglect  this  importiuit  matter,  or  so  to 
treat  him  in  any  way  that  he  shall  foil  of  its  high  cinliz. 
ing  influence.  So  of  the  church.  Us  theorj*  of  life,  its 
view  of  th.e  world  and  of  the  destiny  of  man,  its  method 
and  practices,  must  all  be  made  plain  to  him,  and  he 
must  be  taught  to  organize  tlic  church  and  must  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  on  in  accordance  with  its  sacred 
character.  In  like  manner  he  must  be  taught  to  con- 
struct and  carry  on  a  ciWl  society  whose  public  opinion 
shall  stand  for  purity,  honesty  and  morality.  Again, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  take  his  rightful  part  in  the 
rcsponsabilities  and  the  privileges  of  the  state;  for  the 
institution  of  the  state  is  little  less  educational  than  is 
the  school  itself.  The  state  cannot  afford  to  practice 
injustice  upon  even  its  poorest  subject,  lest  it  thus  give 
him  the  ideal  and  the  excuse  for  the  practice  of  injustice 
himself.  In  all  these  respects  the  Negro  is  susceptible 
to  the  same  general  action  and  reaction  of  institutions 
as  is  l^ie  white  man,  and  those  who  have  his  education 
in  charge  will  succeed  well  or  ill  in  proportion  as  they 
regard  in  these  respects  his  human  characteristics. 

Prof*  Spence.— The  following  is  taken  from  an 
atldress  delivered  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  by  Pro£  A.  K,  Spence, 
Dean  of  Pisk  University,  after  an  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  Negro  Education, 

Need  and  Fitness. — I  'im  asked  how  the  work  o( 
colored  education  looks  to  nie  after  being  engaged  in* 
it  a  quarter  of  a  eentur}*.     Just  twenty-five  years  ago, 
after  teaching  twelve  years  in  the  University  of  Miehi- 
I  nmr  *oJ^|£BJ|le,  Tennessee,  to  help  build  up 
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XegiD  oottege  la 
The  ^lenture  seemed  to 
ntA  »L  What  need 
ott  flC  boihje  of  ■  otdkfc — what 
Bfe^  Cxri  ia  the  sefaool  ccvuld  read 
IT  MB  fiacc  ef  «asT  LstiB  m  a  day.  Kearty  all 
fib  mrv  m  praoBxy  £ndes  of  Englkh  siodies. 
fluifcfts  tdB  weat  <m  vixb  the  mass,  while  the 
few  vrrc  owried  towrd  cclfc^«!,  md,  in  time,  through 
n. 

■ftlCitakfe.— WiAS  tfaai  «k1j-  effort  a  mistake?  Cer- 
tainlr  tt  was  ooe  of  imease  iatetcg  to  tliose  who  made 
■L  Like  earty  aavigitDn  we  wen  oet  m  new  seas  of 
lAscownr.  TPoitkl  we  oonc  to  tbe  cfaarmed  circle 
}-aQd  wlacfa  the  Nepo  miod  ooold  not  go?  Wewonld 
f«  and  wbcn  we  oaaae  to  that  btul  ^iaec  we  would 
not  sooner.  There  mar  be  some  qncstion  of 
rdativc  speed  ta  advaacoBMat,  but  we  ne\xr  came  lo 
stopptair  places  Fttr  tweaiy  years  sow  collctre 
havr  been  ffradoatcdwitli  a  Mrtv  high  standnrd 
'  KJKkUrship,  mxktng  in  an  a  total  of  aearU'  one  him- 
and  6fty,  not  to  mentxm  an  equal  aamber  of 
Inatcs  frum  the  aormal  ooorse.  and  scveml  in  the- 
and  mo^c  7*lirec  hundred  graduates  as  the 
[reralt  of  thirty  years  of  labor,  b^vming  at  the  zero 
jint  in  i  S65,  seems  to  me  a  Ui^  resulL  Besides  this, 
nnmbere  have  been  edncated  in  the  instilntion 
rho  do  not  complete  a  course,  bnt  ha\-e  been  fitted 
6n  much  pood  among  their  people. 
Qnestion  Settled.— By  this  csperiment  certainly 
one  thing  has  been  settled— the  ability  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  those  of  the  colored  race  to  receire  what  is  called 
a  liberal  edticatioo.  A  person  who  denies  that  shows  a 
lack  of  intelligence  on  the  subject. 
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But  the  possibility  granted,  the  utility  of  tliis  educa- 
tion is  tluublcd  both  a*  to  the  indiviJual  and  as  to  tht 
race,  First,  then,  iis  to  the  individual,  aside  frtmi  the 
mere  mercantile  advantage  derived  from  education, 
docs  not  the  hiinjjer  of  the  Negro  mind  for  knowledge 
prove  its  right  to  Itnow,  its  capacity  sIkav  that  il  should 
be  filled,  its  longing  that  it  should  be  satisBcd  ? 
And  as  to  the  race  at  large,  does  it  not  need  ^vithin  it 
men  and  women  of  education?  How  would  it  be  with 
us  of  the  white  race  if  we  had  none  such  with  us — no 
educated  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  profes- 
sora, writers,  thinkers?  AH  the  preaching  to  eight  mil* 
hons  of  people  tn  the  United  States  is  done  by  colored 
preachers,  with  the  merest  exceptions  here  and  there. 
Do  these  Negroes  not  need  preparation  for  their  vastly 
responsible  calling?  The  entire  work  of  instruction 
in  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  South  is  done  by 
colored  teachers. 

These  teachers  cannot  be  prepared  in  the  white 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  South,  Where,  then,  shall 
they  be  prepared,  if  not  in  special  higher  institutions  of 
learning  open  to  thcin?  What  is  to  become  of  the  mil- 
lions of  colored  people  in  the  United  States. 

Leaders.— IVlio  are  to  be  their  leaders?  Doubtless 
persons  of  their  own  race.  Do  ihey  need  less  prepara- 
tion for  their  calling  than  do  members  of  the  white 
race  for  theirs?  Is  not  their  task  even  more  difficult? 
Have  they  not  questions  of  greater  intricacj'  to  solve? 
Did  not  Moses  when  leading  ex-slaves  out  of  Egypt 
need  special  wisdom?  Are  not  the  colored  people  of 
today  "perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge"? 

Bdaofttion  Required.— But  the  objector  will  say,  Why 
have  these  long  courses,  these  colleges  for  colored  peo- 
ple? Would  not  shorter  courses  be  as  well  or  even  better? 
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The  foUowinj,'  is  my  belief  on  this  point,  after  twcnly- 
fivc  years  of  tlKtu^lil  and  <;xperieiice;  If  the  Ne^o  is 
equal  to  th«  white  man  in  heredity  and  environment,  be 
needs  an  equal  chance  in  etiucation;  if  he  isi  superior, 
he  can  get  on  with  less ;  if  he  is  inferior,  he  necclB  more. 
The  educntion  required  is  not  simply  that  of  books,  but 
of  life  in  Christian  homes,  such  as  arc  supplied  in  nearly 
all  our  mtssionarj'  schools  for  that  people,  and  of  religion 
throu;:h  the  Christian  church  and  its  infiucnccs. 

Changed  Condition.— in  the  city  of  Nashville  wchavc 
now  many  most  cncouragiii}*  examples  of  the  new  colored 
Sovith,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  neat  and  commodious 
houses,  with  the  appointments  of  modern  civilization  in 
which  refined  manners  prevail;  libraries  and  instru- 
ments of  music  arc  found,  and  children  are  growing  up 
like  those  in  the  belter  white  families.  There  are  already 
omonjir  the  ^aduates  of  our  colored  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  others  educated  in  them,  able  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  teachers  and  men  of  business,  who  form  a 
society  but  litlle  known  among  many,  who  speak  as  by 
authority  and  say  that  the  case  of  the  Negro  is  hopeless. 
There  was  a  club  formed  recently  of  men  of  that  race 
who  gather  to  discuss  sociological  questions  as  to  health, 
thrift  and  general  welfare  pertaining  to  their  people. 
It  is  in  these  things  that  the  men  who  think  are  the 
men  who  do.  Colleges  and  schools  and  churches  are 
the  nerve  centers  of  the  r;ictr. 

Mebarr;  Medical  College. — There  is  in  Nashville  a 
very  successful  colored  medical  college,  the  Meharry 
Medical,  a  dcimrtment  of  the  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. A  number  of  Fisk  graduates  have  gone  there  for 
their  medical  education.  The  de.^n  has  informed  me 
that  they  st.tnd  especially  well  because  of  their  "coUego 
tr^ning."      Many  Fisk  graduates  choose  the  medical 
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profcsaoa.  to  vfhidh  there  is  n  ^CJtt  coll  tn  the  neodH  of 
the  colored  people.  Several  of  thum  hiive  attcod(.><l 
forthern  medical  colleges.  One  of  these  stood  first  in 
cholarship  in  a  class  of  one  hundred  it)  the  mediutl 
department  of  Har^-anl  Uni\xnuty.  A  few  arc  succeed- 
ing in  law,  but  with  greater  difficulty.  A  dozen  or  more 
arc  ministers  of  the  gospel,  mostly  in  Connregatioiml 
churches.  The  girl  whom  I  found  in  1870  reading  dnily 
a  few  lines  of  easy  Latin,  is  now,  after  many  year*  of 
teaching  and  having  the  care  of  a  family,  "Field  M»»« 
sionary"  for  a  targe  part  of  Tennessee  under  a  board  of 
Baptist  women. 

Homes. — I  wish  I  could  take  you  to  many  homes  (o 
Nashnllc  and  elsewhere  occupied  by  our  graduiitcK  nnd 
furmer  students.  Say  wlial  you  will  as  10  llio  new  white 
South,  there  CL-rtaiuly  is  a  new  eolorud  South,  one  very 
interniting  and  hopeful,  and  much  needing  both  otir 
sympathy  and  aid. 

Slave  Fen,  Fort,  College.— Where  Piak  now  standH 

in  its  beauty,  a  beacon  of  hope  to  a  race,  Htood  once  n 

frowning  fort,  and  before  that  a  slave  pen.         Wlieu 

Ihc  Union  troops  took  ptKscs.ston  of  N.'ishvillc,  they  girt 

it  about  with  a  series  of  fortification»  filled  with  men 

ind  bristling  with  cannons,  that  s\vcpt  the  whole  field 

Krf  vision.     Vast  forces  were  c«nccutrute<i  iu  thcNc  forts. 

Areas  outside  were  taken  and  retaken  by  the  enemy, 

but  these,  never,     Rejecting  any  idea  of  hostility,  ck- 

oept  to  ignorance  and  sin,  let  us  in  our  turn,  at  all 

hazards,  hold  these  school  fortifications;  hold  these  fortt 

with  men  and  women,  and  sympathy  and  prayer.     Let 

this  work  of  Christian  patriotism  go  on.     If  wc  do  not, 

God  will  require  it  at  our  hands  or  those  of  our  children. 

Life  Work. — I  entered  thiswork  young.    I  come  l»ack 

to  report  upon  it,  old.     If  I  had  many  lives,  I  would 
•a 
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give  them  over  ag^ain  to  this  cause.  It  is  yet  in  its 
infancj',  as  human  histof)-  jfoes.  Already  from  the 
altars  of  our  schools  and  churches  many  have  Ht  their 
torches  and  carried  them  into  ihc  darlcnesti.  which  nmv 
twinlcles  with  itn  stars.  The  full  day  is  not  yet.  "We 
will  not  sec  it.  But  it  will  comc.  Let  us  be  patient 
aod  full  of  courage.  In  one  of  the  quaint  songs  of  my 
people,  for  myself  I  can  say,  'I  ain't  got  weary  yet.'  " 

Early  Schools. — As  soon  as  any  part  of  the  seceding 
stales  was  occupied  by  the  Union  amiy,  efforts  were  at  J 
once  begun  to  give  the  Negro  some  schooling.  Sep- 
tember, i86i,  under  the  gims  of  Fortress  Monroe,  a 
school  for  the  "Contrabands  of  War"  was  opened. 
In  1861  they  were  extended  south  to  the  CarolinatL 
The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  in  1&63  gave  free- 
dom to  all  slaves  renclitjd  by  the  armies,  increased  the 
refugees,  and  awaltcncd  an  cnthusia.sm  for  meeting  the 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  those  suddenly 
thrown  upon  charity.  The  first  public  school  for 
Louisiana  was  opened  in  October,  1863, 

Qeneral  Eaton. — As  early  as  t86i  schools  were  open- 
ed lit  Hampton,  Virginia,  near  the  spot  where  the  first 
slaves  were  landed  in  1619.     In  i86j  there  had  collected 
in  one  place  in  Mississippi  so  many  colored  people  eager 
to  be  taught  that  General  Grant  called  to  the  charge  of 
this  work  General  Johu  Katon,  who  afterward  was  made  - 
United  States    Commissioner  of  Education.     General  ] 
V.ntnn  served  the  freedmen  from  t86j  to  1865.      Hei 
had  under  him  at  one  time  as  many  as  770,000  people. 
The   work  which  General  Eaton  did  for  the  colored 
people  was  truly  wonderful.    One  of  the  most  creditable 
andnoteworthy  featuresof  his  work  w.-ts  the  fact  that  the 
colored  people  paid  out  of  their  own  earnings  for  their 
education  under  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  millioa 
dollars. 
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cmhracing  ahandcMieri 
wtBb  focMz  SBo  dotn* 

■  »'i»>wiif»ii|miii  ^ 

sany  scfaooUin 
tatfaEGneaCde  tr'aknamtea^ 
by  fts  aceacr. 
supers  iaioo.  In 
e  cMXMd  «a  tsc^y  br  aid  oi 
tac  ik  kiri  tte  CD>opexsiiao  and 
aad  beoevokat  societies. 
s  Barcaa  vocild  fnrrush 
sicgTQ  canobaa.  But  it 
a«c«na>.  Alt  a>  cwgfcW  tcpoit  caa  be  eiren  an  aouKint 
rf  tfttt  All  tnkn'il  aace  o<  the  recarfa. 

AaiUttiC  Ac«tfM. — The  Frtwhnea't  BurcAa  was 
ftMtJkimwi  tu  MCt  ta  co'upesMkm.  with  ndigknu  and 
bwamifaae  aoowkg  in  tbe  eAamtioo  of  tbe  Xegra  A  ^^ 
BtHiber  of  tkcae  oryBiMtnfioiiB  bad  dooe  good  service  ^^ 
befiVT  the  eatabliilMacMt  of  the  Beicau.  aod  contlaued 
tbcir  vort  after iraiOh.  Tbc  tcai^crs  carWesi  to  the 
G^  wen  frocB  the  American  MtssiotLiry  Associalioa, 
Wv^to^rn  Frecdmea's  Aid  CoatsDission.  Amcricim 
EUpti^  Home  Uisstoaory  Soattx,  and  the  Society  of 
Fricmis.  Alter  the  surrender  of  Vicksbarg  others  were 
sent  by  the  United  ppcsbvteriaiis.  Reformed  Presby- 
terians. I'niled  Brethren  of  Christ,  Northwestern 
Prcedmcn's  Aid  Commission,  and  the  Katioaal  Frced- 
mcn's  Aid  Association.  The  first  colored  school  in 
Vicfciiburg  was  started  by  the  United  Brethren  in  the 
bascnienl  of  a  Methodist  church. 

American  Missionary  Association.— The  American 
Mi.isioii.irj-  Assix-iicion  was  ihc  chief  body  apart  from 
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the  gOTcmraent  in  the  great  enterpriKe  of  meeting  the 
nctids  of  the  Ntgroes.  It  did  not  relinquish  ita  philan- 
thropic ■wort  bccauMi  army  officers  and  the  Federal 
government  were  worlcing  along  the  same  line  Up  to 
iS66  its  receipt*  were  swollen  by  "the  aid  of  the  Free 
Will  Baptists,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Conjrrcjiationaliats, 
and  Friends  in  Great  Britain. "  From  Great  Britain  it 
is  estimated  that  "a  million  dollars  in  money  and  cloth- 
ing were  contributed  through  various  channels  for  the 
Frecdmcn. "  The  third  decide  of  the  association,  1867- 
1876.  was  a  marked  era  in  its  financial  history.  The 
Frccdmen's  Bureau  turned  over  a  large  sum.  which 
could  be  expended  only  in  buildings.  A  Congressional 
report  saj's  that  between  December,  1866,  and  May, 
1870,  the  association  received  $i43,']S3.i3.  Since  the 
association  took  on  a  more  distinctive  and  separate 
denominational  character,  because  of  the  withdrau-al  of 
other  denominations  into  associations  of  their  own,  it, 
along  with  its  church  work,  has  prosecuted,  with  ima- 
batcd  energy  and  marked  success,  its  educational  work 
among  the  Xl-j^'uh.-^ 

Control  and  Support. — It  has  now  under  its  control 
or  support  78  schools,  consisting  of:  Chartered  institu- 
tions, 6;  normal  schools,  19;  common  schools,  43.  In 
these  HchooU  are  389  instructors  and  13.609  pupils. 
The  pupils  are  classitied  as  follows:  Theological,  47; 
collegiate,  57;  college  prcparator>*,  19a;  normal,  1,091; 
grammar,  »,578;  intermediate.  3,69a;  primary',  5, i5». 

Twofold  Work.— The  work  of  the  association  is 
among  all  kinds  of  people,  from  Florida  to  Alaska, 
education  and  evangelization  going  hand  in  hand. 

Its  educational  work  stretches  all  the  way  from  cle- 
mentar)'  teaching  in  small  schools  through  the  various 
grades  to  large  institutions  fur  higher  education.     It 
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always  emphasises  self-help  and  self-educaiion.  U 
evemvhere  provides  for  the  indtisiria!  training  of  both 
boys  and  trirK 

Teachers.  -A  great  sliare  of  its  work  consists  in  sup- 
plyinE  hundreds  of  teachers  every  year  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  pupils  all  tlirou;^h  tliu  needy  rural  com- 
munities of  the  SoutlL  It  also  has  in  training  ministers 
who  are  rapidly  developing  churches  and  church  mis- 
bidus,  Durinj;  ihc  last  year  forty  new  churches  have 
"been  organized  with  over  a  Uiousaml  members.  At 
the  present  time  j^eat  demands  come  to  it  for  mis^on 
work  among  the  country  districts  of  the  South,  Both 
our  pastors  and  its  teachers  in  the  monntain  fields 
report  t;:rowth  and  a  still  more  rapid  increase  of  oppor- 
tunities for  ser%-ice.  Indian  schools  and  missions  are 
being  carried  on  with  severe  aelf-dcnial  on  accotmt  of 
the  lessened  resources.  The  woman's  work  continues 
its  activities  in  co-operation  with  forty-two  state  orjpin- 
izations  whose  increased  contributions  last  year  amount- 
ed to  over  $29,000. 

Freedmen's  Aid  and  Soathero  Society. — In  1866 
wasorganizcd  the  Frccdmcn  "s  Aid  and  Southern  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Under  that 
compact.  ]»wcrfit],  well-discipHned,  enthusiastic  orfjan- 
ization  more  than  $6,000,000  have  been  expended  in 
the  education  of  the  Negroes.  Dr.  Harttcll,  said  before 
the  World's  Congress  in  Chicago,  that  Wilbcrforcc 
University,  at  Xcnia,  Ohio,  was  established  in  1857  as 
a  college  for  colored  people,  and  "continues  to  be  the 
chief  educational  center  of  African  Methodism  in  the 
United  Slates^ ' '  He  reports,  as  under  various  branches 
of  Methodism,  65  institutions  of  learning,  for  colored 
people;  388  teachers;  10,100  students;  $1,905,150  of 
property,  and  $653,500  of  endowment. 
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Baptist  Home  ttUsslonary  Socletr-— This  society 

sup]>orts  Spflnian  Sennna,r)',  Shaw  University,  Atlanta 
Baptist  Seminar)',  and  oiIilT  schools,  and  lias  done  a 
gcKxi  work  aniunn  the  Nt'ifrues, 
Peabody  Ftind. — On  Fcbnaary  6,  1867,  Gi»rj;c  Pca- 
I7  i;avc  to  certain  ^atlcmcn  $z,ooo,ooo  in 
'ftrust.  to  be  used  "for  the  promotion  of  intellectual, 
moral  or  industrial  education  among  the  young  of  the 
more  destitute  portions  of  the  Southwestern  states  of 
our  Union."  T!ic  fund  now  acts  exclusively  with  state 
systems,  and  continues  support  to  Negroes  moTQ 
efficiently  through  such  ajjcncics.  To  realize  what  it 
has  accomplished  is  difficult — impossible  unless  we  esti- 
mate sufliciently  the  obstacles  and  compare  the  facilities 
of  totlay  with  the  ignorance  and  bondage  of  a  generation 
ago  when  sume  statutes  made  it  an  imlietable  offense  to 
teach  a  slave  or  free  person  of  color.  The  results  have 
truly  been  remarkable. 

John  F.  Slater  Fluid. — In  his  letter  establishing  this 
trast,  is  the  following  clause:  "The  general  object  which 
I  desire  to  have  exclusively  pursued  is  the  uplifting  of 
the  lately  emancipated  population  of  the  Soulhem  dilates 
and  their  posterity,  by  conferring  on  them  the  blessings 
of  Christian  education."  This  fund  has  been  the 
potential  agency  in  enlightening  public  opinion  and  In 
working  out  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  Xcgro. 
In  \-icw  of  the  apprehensions  felt  by  all  thoughtful 
persons,  when  the  duties  and  pri\'ileEe»  of  citiKonship 
wcro  suddenly  thrust  upon  millions  of  lately  emaneijuted 
slaves,  Mr.  Slater  conceived  the  puqiose  of  giving  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  their  proper  education.  After 
deliberate  reflection  and  much  conference,  be  selected  a 
board  of  trust,  and  placed  in  their  hands  $1,000,000. 
This  unique  gift,  originating  wholly  with  Imnself,  and 


elaborated  ta  his  own  mind  in  most  of  its  details,  wi 
for  "the  uplifting  of  the  lately  emancipated  populatic 
of  the  Soutlicni  slatc»  and  their  posterity,  1^'  conferring 
on  tlicm  the  blessings  of  Christiiin  education."  "Not 
uDly  for  their  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  our 
common  country,"  he  sought  to  provide  "the  means  of 
such  education  aa  shall  tend  to  make  them  gtKxl  mci 
and  goad  citizens." 

Befiex  Influence.  —  The  rcScx  influence  of  Mr. 
Slater's  lien ctit-e nee,  wc  are  persuaded,  has  been  grca 
We  cannot  estimate  the  good  we  do  when  we 
gotjd:  The  effect  of  this  splendid  beneficence  in  stinin- 
laiin^  philanthropic  emerprise,  passing  as  it  has  inl 
the  currency  of  popular  thought  as  a  quickeniag  inspil 
ation,  its  impetus  to  the  noble  anny  of  workers  for  thc~ 
upliftinj;  of  ihc  race,  has  been  enormous.  Its  inspira- 
tion and  influence  upon  this  greatest  decade  of  gi\nng; 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  immense, 
wc  arc  confident.  Other  millions  have  gotten  into 
the  wake  of  this  one;  and  wc  believe  that  other 
men  to  whom  God  has  given  wealth,  and  into  whose 
hearts  the  passion  of  the  cross  has  been  poured,  are  to 
be  moved  by  it  to  the  breaking  of  their  costly  boxes  of 
alabaster  in  the  presence  of  the  world's  Christ.  Such 
men  are,  and  are  to  be,  the  saving  and  enduring  for 
of  the  world. 

The  following  article,  taken  from  the    Indepcndcnr 
of  August  19,  1897,  is  commended  to  the  reader.     It 
author's  ability  is  well  known.     His  opinions  dcsci 
consideration: 
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THE  PRIME  NEED  OF  THE  KEORO  RACE. 

BV    ALKX.     CKI'MMILL,     U.    U. 

.  LaU  Jttttor  of  St.  Lairs  Prottitanf  Eptuopat  Ckvnh. 
tVasAiiifiion,  P.  C. 

Incidents  for  Problems.— Unfortunately,  men  often 
raiscontcivi;  somt  of  the  larger  iwidtnis  of  life  for  its 
Problemi,  and  thus,  unconsciously,  thcyhindcr  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race. 

Just  such  a  mistake,  if  I  err  not,  has  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  solution  of  the  "Negro  Problem"  in  the 
South.  It  may  be  seen  in  llie  diver^nce  of  two  classes 
of  minds:  llie  one  maimains  that  industrialism  is  the 
solution  of  the  Ne£m  problcni ;  and  another  cla.ss,  while 
recognizing  the  need  of  industrial  skill,  maintains  that 
culture  is  the  true  solution, 

Civiluation. — The  thing  of  magnitude  in  the  South, 
all  must  admit,  is  the  civ-iliration  of  a  new  race.  The 
question  is.  then,  how  is  this  civilization  to  be  produced? 
Is  industrialism  tbc  prime  consideration?  Is  the  Negro 
to  be  built  up  from  the  material  side  of  his  nature? 

Indoatrialism. — But  industrialism  its  no  new  tiling  ia 
Negro  life  in  this  countrj'.  It  is  simply  a  change  ia  the 
old  phase  of  Southeni  Society.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  an 
ioddent;  doubtless  a  targe,  and  in  some  respects,  a 
vital  on&  It  would  be  tlic  greatest  folly  to  ignore  its 
vast  importance.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Negro  has  been  in  this  "school  of  labor"  under  slavery 
in  America,  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and 
every  one  knows  that  it  ha.i  never  produced  liis  civiliza- 
tion. That  it  was  crude,  previous  to  emancipation ;  that 
it  is  to  be  enlightened  labor  now,  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
is  manifestly  but  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  an  old  and 
settled  order  of  life." 
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Hew  Problem.— When  the  Negro  passed  from  under 
the  yoke  he  left  a.  sUte  of  semi-barbarism  behind  him, 
put  his  feet  for  the  6rst  time  within  the  domain  of 
ciWlization,  and  immediately  there-  sprang  up  before 
him  a  new  problem  of  life.  But  that  problem  is  not 
industrialism.  Tliat  is  simply  the  modificatiun  of  an 
old  condition;  for  il  is  but  the  introduction  of  intelli- 
gencc  into  the  cnidcncss  of  the  old  slave-labor  system. 

A  Qnestion.— The  other  question,  then,  presents 
itself — is  m>i  the  Nej^o's  elevation  to  come  from  the 
t|tuckenin}r  .ind  enlightenment  of  his  higher  nature?  Is 
it  to  come  frr>ni  below  or  from  .ibove? 

Higher  Gtiltare. — It  ^ecms  manifest  that  the  major 
factor  in  this  work  for  the  Negro  is  his  higher  culture. 
There  is  not  dispute  as  to  the  need  of  industrialism. 
Thiii  is  a  universal  condition  of  life  evcrj-^vhcrc.  But 
there  is  not  need  of  an  undue  and  overshadowing  exag- 
geration of  it  in  the  ease  of  the  Ne^ro. 

A  Result,  not  a  Cause.— And,  first  of  all,  industrial- 
ism itself  is  a  r^suli  in  man 's  civilization,  not  a  cause. 
It  may  exist  in  a  people  and  with  much  excellence  for 
ages,  and  still  thai  people  may  "lie  in  dull  obstruction, " 
semi -barbarous  and  degraded.  We  sec  in  all  history 
large  populations  moving  in  all  the  planes  of  industrial 
life,  both  low  and  high,  and  yet  paralyzed  in  all  the  high 
springs  of  action,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
hand  of  man  gets  its  cunning  from  the  brain.  And 
without  the  enlightened  brain  what  is  the  hand  of  man 
more  than  the  claw  of  a  bird  or  the  foot  of  a  squirrel? 
In  fine,  without  the  enlightened  brain,  where  is  civili- 
zation. 

A  New  Factor. — The  Negro  race,  then,  needs  a  new 
factor  for  its  life  and  being,  and  this  new  factor  must 
come  fiom  a  more  %'itaIizlQg  source  than  any  material 
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condition,  The  end  of  industnalism  is  thrift,  pTosperit>- 
or  gain.  But  civilization  has  a  loftier  object  in  vicvf. 
It  is  to  make  men  grainier;  it  is  to  exalt  ihera  in  llie 
scale  of  being:  and  its  main  energy  to  this  end  Is  the 
"higher  tulturc. " 
Greatness  Comes  from  Altitudes.— Observe,  then, 
^just  here,  that  "every  good  jjift  and  every  perfect  gift 
comes  from  above."  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ■usinff  this 
text  (albeit  thus  abbreviated)  as  an  aphurism.  And 
what  I  wish  to  say  in  its  interpretation  is  this,  viz.,  that 
all  the  ^eatncss  of  men  conies  from  altitudes.  AI! 
the  improveniL-nt,  the  proj^ress,  the  culture,  the  civili* 
zation  of  men  come  from  somewhere  above.  They 
never  come  from  below ! 

Otdture  of  Human  Society.— Just  as  the  rains  and 
dews  come  down  from  the  sk  ies  and  fall  u]X)n  the  hills  and 
plains  and  spread  through,  the  fields  of  earth  with  fertil- 
ising power,  so,  too,  with  the  culture  of  human  society. 
Some  exalted  man,  some  great  people,  some  marvelous 
migration,  some  extraordinary  and  qnickcning  cuUt- 
vatioQ,  or  some  divine  revelation,  "from  above"  must 
come  to  any  people  ere  the  processes  of  true  and 
permanent  elevation  can  begin  among  them.  And  this 
whole  process  I  c:ill  civilization. 

A  Heritage. — If  a  more  precise  and  definite  meaning 
to  this  word   is   demanded,    I  reply  that    I  use  it    am 
indicative  of  letters,  literature,  sincnce  and  philosophy. 
In  other  words,  iliat  this  Xcgro  race  is  to  be  lifted  up  to 
fthe  aeqtusitiou  of  the  higher  cuUure  of  tlie  age.     This 
rculture  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  its  heritage;  not  at  some 
1  distant  day,  but  now  and  all  along  the  development  of 
the  race.     And  no  temporarj-  fad  of  doubting  or  pur- 
blind philanthropy  is  to  be  allowed  to  make  "industrial 
training"'  a  substitute  for  it. 
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Leaders.— For,  first  of  all,  it  is  only  a  dead  pcopic 
CAR  be  put  into  a  single  groove  of  life,     And,  next. 

srj'  live  people  must  have  its  own  leaders  as  molderft 
of  its  ttou^hl  and  detcrmineni  of  its  destiny:  men,  tijo, 
iudijjcnous  to  the  soil  in  race  and  blo<«l. 

Thonglit  Makes  the  World.—  It  is  thought  cliat 
makes  the  world— hiKh,  noble.  pn)phctic.  exalted  and 
exalting  thought.  It  is  this  that  makes  races  and 
nations,  industries  and  trades,  farminff  and  commerce; 
and  not  the  reverse  of  this,  i.  e.,  that  these  make 
thought  and  ciWlization.  And  without  thought,  yea, 
scientific  tliought,  peoples  will  remain  everlastingly 
children  and  underlings,  the  mere  tools  and  piip])ct3  of 
the  stronti^, 

From  the  Schools.- And  such  thought,  in  tliese  days, 

eouies  from  the  sehoulti.  The  leaders  of  races  roiut 
have  wisdom,  science,  cidturc  and  philosophy.  One 
such  man  has  often  dctermiDcd  the  character  and 
destiny  of  his  race  for  centuries- 
Opened  to  the  Negro  Mind.— Thin  does  not  mean 
tKat  noodles  and  uuiub^kulU  shall  be  sent  to  college; 
nor  tliat  every  Xegro  shall  be  made  a  scholar;  nor  that 
there  shall  be  a.  waste  r)f  time  and  money  upon  inca- 
pacity. No  one  can  make  a  thimWe  hold  the  contents 
of  a  bucket!  But  what  it  docs  mean  is  this,  that  the 
whole  world  of  scholarship  shall  be  opened  to  the  Negro 
mind;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  fastened,  temporarily  or 
permanently  to  the  truck-patch  or  to  the  hoc,  to  the 
anvil  or  to  the  plane;  that  the  Negro  shall  be  allowed 
to  do  his  own  thinking  in  any  and  every  sphere,  and  not 
to  have  that  thinking  relegated  to  others.  It  means 
that  when  genius  arises  in  this  race  and  elects,  with 
flaming  torch,  to  push  its  way  into  the  grand  arcanum 
of  philosophy  or  science  or  imaginallon,  no  bar  shall 
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be  raised  against  its  entrance ;  iilbeit  it  be  incarnated  in 
Bonn  deeply  tinged  wiih 

"The  shaflowftd  Uvcry  of  the  bttraf»bcd  stm." 

Ooncltisions.— I  submit: 

I.  That  civilization  is  the  foremost,  deepest  need  of 
the  Negro  race. 

».  That  the  "higher  culture"  tsits  grandest  source.^ 

J.  That  the  gift  to  the  Negro  of  the  scientific  mini 
by    Fisk   and  Clark    and    Lincoln,    and    01«rlin    and' 
Howard  and  Yale,  and  Harvard  and  other  colleges,  is 
of  the  most  incalculable  value  to  the  black  race. 

United  Action.— There  ii*  jiroliably  no  diiiaent  frtmi 
the  above  opinion  nf  Dr.  Cnimniell.  Even  the  len^Iem 
in  industrial  ulucation  have  repeatc-dly  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  broadest  culture  possible.  While 
there  may  be  difFcrcnccs  of  opinion  in  the  practical 
working,  yet  all  arc  laboring  diligently  for  the  one  groat 
end^ — the  elevation  of  the  race. 

Edncational  lustitatiotu.— It  is  impossible  in  the 
briuf  space  allotted  to  us  to  make  spueial  mention  of 
many  of  the  excellent  schools  for  the  colored  race. 
Some  that  are  not  mentioned  we  would  have  been 
glad  TO  mention,  but  were  unable  to  secure  the  need- 
ed ioformalioa.  This  chapter  is  prepared  at  a 
time  when  the  schools  are  closed.  No  doubt  when 
the  forms  are  closed  much  of  the  desired  informa- 
tion will  be  .-jt  hand,  too  Lite  to  use.  We  have  done  the 
best  with  the  facts  at  hand. 

In  the  last  chapter  will   be  found  statistics  of  all 
schools  of  the  colored  nice, 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute.— 

This  institution  was  opened  in  April,  1868,  In  i8jo  it 
was  chartered  by  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
uf  Virginia.     It  ^^fg///^^  or  controlled  by  state  or 
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jroveramcnt,  but  by  &  board  of  seventeen  trustees, 
representing  difFercnl  sections  of  the  countn-,  and  mx 
religious  denominations,  no  one  of  which  has  & 
majority. 

Object. — The  object  of  its  fotinders  was  to  train 
selected  Nc£^ro  youth  so  that  they  could  go  out  and  teach 
and  lead  their  people,  6rst,  by  example,  and  by  siting 
land  and  homes,  to  give  them  not  a  dollar  they  cotild 
earn  for  this,  to  teach  respect  for  labor,  lo  replace  stupid 
drudgery  with  skilled  hands,  aiid  to  tlicse  ends  to  build 
up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  not  i>nly  of  self- 
support  and  intelligent  lalwr,  but  also  fur  the  sake  of 
character.  From  the  first  it  li;is  bean  true  to  the  idea 
of  education  by  self-support.  Nolhinjf  is  asked  for  the 
student  th.ii  he  can  provide  by  his  own  labor. 

Annual  Cost. — The  school  is  maintained  nt  on  annua! 
tost  of  about  $175,000;  deducting  the  lalK>r  payments 
of  iS'egro  students,  say  S55.'>eo,  $110,000.  This  is  pro- 
vided for  in  part  by  one-third  of  the  amount  allowed 
the  statu  of  Vir^nia  under  the  Land  Grant  Act  and  the 
Morrill  Act  in  aid  of  apicultural  schoohi,  by  an  appro- 
priation from  Congress  to  pay  the  board,  etc.,  of  lao 
Indians,  with  aid  from  the  Slater  and  Peabody  funds. 
The  large  balance  is  met  by  contributions  from  friend* 
of  the  Negro  and  Indian  races^ 

Valuation  of  Property.— The  cost  or  the  valuation 
of  property  on-ned  by  the  institution  is  about  $600,00*. 
There  are  about  fifty  buildings.  The  home  farm  con- 
sists of  150  acres,  the  grass  and  dairj-  farm,  four  miles 
distant,  600  acres.  Both  are  cultivated  by  students, 
and  the  products  used  or  sold. 

EnrolImdUt. — The  enrollment  for  the  years  1896  and 
1S97  is  as  follows;  Negro  yotmg  men,  J05;  Negro 
young  women,  187;  making  a  total  of  49a.     Indian 
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young  men,  87;  Indian  young  women,  51;  total,  138. 
BesJdc!;  these  there  are  3*0  children  in  the  Whitlier 
Scliool,  or  primary  department,  making  a  total  of  950 
students,  representing  twcnt>'  states  and  territories. 

Teachers  and  Officers.— There  arc  80  teachers. 
officers,  assistants  and  ntanagcTK.  about  half  of  whom 
(ire  in  the  industrial  department. 

Girls'  Industries. — Housework,  laundering,  sewing,, 
tailoria}j,  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  training  in  the  usa'J 
of  carpenter's  tools. 

Boys'  Industries. —  Fanning,    carpentering,    house! 
painting,    wlicehv righting,    tailoring,  harness  making, 
printing,  engineering,  niachitie  knitting,   floriculture, 
and  the  machinists'  trade. 

Oradtt&tet. —  Nine-tenths  of  the  909  Xegro  graduates, 
besides  many  tindergraduates,  have  done  good  work  in 
teaching,  and  about  three-fourths  have  made  it  iheir 
life  work.  They  arc  also  earnest  workers  in  the  Sun- 
day school,  and  in  behalf  of  temperance. 

The  thirtj-thousand  free  Negro  schools  of  the  South' 
need  nothing  so  much  as  well-trained  teachers.     Vir-j 
ginia's    twenty-five    hundred  colored  schools  are  nc 
nearly  supplied.     No  har\-eBt  field  in  the  land,  or  in  the 
world,  is  more  urgent  than  this. 

Trade  Schools. — The  need  of  a  trade  school  to  eqtiip 
>'Oung  men  who  could  not  only  do  gocxl  work  themselvea 
but  also  reach  others  has  lung  been  felt,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1896  a  large  and  thoroughly  equipped  building  was 
opened,  fotlowc*!  by  a  very  successful  tcmi,  and  another 
huilcbng  of  simihir  size  is  now  going  up  in  which  the 
young  men  receive  a  like  training  in  domestic  science: 

Field  Missionary. — One  of  the  colored  graduates  is 

employed  as  licld  missionarj'.   whose  work  is  to  visit 

graduates  and  cx-studcnts,  their  homes,  scliools,  fanns, 
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the  colored  people  are  improvinjf  both  in  morals  and 
intclligeocc;  that  tliey  are  becoming  less  tiejwndent 
upou  the  charities  of  tlic  wliite  race,  and  that  they  now 
see  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  work. 

A  Remarkable  Record. — This  volume  givcsarcmarkT^ 
able  r^Lord  of  more  than  nine  hundred  graduates 
Hampton.  A  large  number  of  them  arc  engaged 
teat;hing,  others  arc  in  the  ministrj*,  a  number  are 
merchants,  and  not  a  few  are  cultivating  farms.  Must 
of  them  have  hcrnies  of  their  own  and  property  worth 
from  five  hundred  to  five  thoiLsand  dollars.  Not  llie 
least  benefit  that  Hampton  is  to  the  race  is  the  influ- 
ence that  these  graduates  exert  in  ilie  communities  in 
which  ihey  live. 

FiskUttiversityisnowin  the  thirty-swcondyearof  it 
existence.  From  it«  incipicney  until  today  it  has  beci 
under  the  auspices  and  fostering  care  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  The  school  was  formally 
opened  January  9,  1866,  in  the  old  army  hospital  west 
of  the  Chattanooga  depot.  In  the  year  1S71  the  univer- 
sity sent  out  a  concert  troupe,  known  as  the  Jubilee 
Singers,  P'or  seven  years  they  sang  with  great  accept- 
ance both  in  this  countrj-  and  in  Kurope,  and  realized 
the  sum  of  $150,000,  with  which  the  present  site  of 
the  university  was  bought  and  Jubilee  Hall  was  erected. 
There  now  ^tund  upon  the  university  grounds  five 
beautiful  brick  buildings,  the  Memorial  Chapx;],  built 
of  stone,  and  one  frame  building.  The  present  plant 
of  the  tmiversity  could  not  be  replaced  with  $J5&,ooo. 
Tbe  campus  comprises  thirty-five  acres  of  land,  and 
the  site  is  universally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  about  Nashville.  From  the  beginning  th« 
university  has  stood  for  the  higher  education  of  the' 
colored  race;  and,  although  it  embraces  department? 


of  domestic  science  and  industrial  training,  the  empfaf 
sis  is  kid  upon  its  clasjiical  covirsc  of  study.  Since  1875 
there  have  been  jfraduatcd  163  from  college  and  150 
from  the  normal  deiiartmcnt,  making  a  total  of  jrj,  or 
an  average  of  ten  alumni  for  each  of  the  thirty  years  of 
the  university's  existence.  This  is  a  good  showing  of 
the  wort  done  by  the  school,  when  we  rcnjcmhcr  that 
it  started  thirty-two  years  ago  with  freedmcn  who  had 
not  more  than  the  barest  elements  of  primar>'  educa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  collefie  and  normal  ahimni, 
there  have  been  graduated  five  from  the  theological 
department,  which  is  only  four  years  old,  and  six 
from  the  department  of  music 

Work  of  the  Alnmni.— The  excellence  of  the  work 
done  in  Fisk  University  has  elicited  again  and  again 
the  warmest  praise  of  the  friends  of  higher  education. 
Nearly  all  the  alumni  are  holding  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  Eight  of  the  teachers  at  Tuskegee  are  grad- 
uates from  Fisk  University.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
presidents  and  most  of  the  faculty  of  Alcom  Industrial 
College,  at  Rodney,  MIssLssippi,  have  been  alumni  from 
Fisk.  The  same  thing  is  tmc  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Hempstead,  Texas.  An  alumnus  of  Fisk, 
who  was  recently  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Wil- 
bcrforce  University,  then  had  a  fellowship  in  the  Uirf- 
vcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  is  now  professor  of  ccoooraics 
in  Atlanta  University.  Another  alumn^LS  is  instructor 
in  Greek  in  Howard  University,  in  Washington;  and 
still  another  is  instructor  In  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
literature  in  his  Alma  Mater.  Eight  of  the  alumni  have 
done  missionarj'  work  in  Africa.  The  young  woman 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  musical  department  in  Booker 
T.  Washington's  School  at  Tuskegcc  is  a  graduate  in 
music  from  Fisk.     The  reputation  of  the  school  for 
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broad  antl  thorough  scholarship  has  gone  throughout  the 
South,  and  the  president.  K.  M.  Cravath.  D.  l).,  ofteti 
receives  appIicatioDR  for  teachers  from  school  Hupcnn- 
Icndcnts  and  principals  in  difCcreat  sections  o{  the 
South.  The  character  of  the  work  done  in  Fish  t  ni- 
versity  has  gained  for  it  the  confidence  of  tlie  people  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South;  and,  xs  a  cnnse- 
quence.  from  twcntj'-thr«;  to  twenty-five  states  are 
annually  represented  among  the  students. 

Berea  College.  —The  founder  of  Bcrca  College,  Rev. 
J.  G.  Fee,  was  convinced  of  the  evil  of  slavery  while 
taking  a  course  at  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  On  account 
of  his  anti'Slavery  views  his  father  difiinberited  him. 
Before  he  liecaine  an  abolitionist  his  father  had  given 
him  a  farm  in  Indiana,  which  he  sold  for  $1,400  and 
spent  the  whole  of  it  in  buying  and  liberating  a  female 
slave,  raiscfl  and  married  on  the  plantation,  to  prevent 
her  being  Bold  away.  Mr.  Fee  early  began  his  work  of 
teaching  and  preaching,  but  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  disturbances  from  slave  holders.  In  1S58  the  first 
charter  for  Berea  was  drawn  up.  It  opposed  sectarian- 
ism, slave  holding,  and  every  other  wrong  institution 
or  iTraotite.  On  account  of  the  persecution  of  all  men 
holding  anti-slavery  views,  Mr.  Fee  and  his  associates 
were  compelled  to  flee  from  the  slate.  Some  of  them 
endured  much  from  the  hands  of  the  mob.  John  G. 
Hanson,  one  of  the  tnistees  of  the  college,  and  for  a 
short  time  a  teacher,  was  almost  miraculously  protected 
from  a  mob.  Several  efforts  were  made  to  return  to 
the  state,  but  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1865  the  school  was  opened,  and  a 
charter  for  the  college  was  obtained.  Three  colored 
youtliii  asked  admiss-.on,  and  but  one  decision  was  pos- 
sible to  men  like  &tr.  Fee  and  his  associates.     The 
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otherwise  fail  of  such  advantages,  it  exerts  a  potent  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  progressive  and  Christian  ideas.  But 
hcynnd  this,  having  been  founded  by  anti-sIavcT^'  Kcn- 
luckian^  lx:foi"e  thi:  war,  and  having  shown  a  Cfjurajfc 
that  compels  respect,  Qcrea  is  in  a  position  to  do  an  un- 
paralleled service  in  opposing  the  spirit  of  caste  and  ef- 
facing sectional  lines.  Berea  is  distinctively  Christian, 
hut  controlled  by  no  sect,  and  there  is  no  denominational 
school  which  has  licforc  it  this  providential  opening. 
Until  larjfcr  endowments  can  l)c  secured,  about  S'^.oQo 
mast  be  procured  each  year  from  friends  of  the  cause. 
We  not  only  seek  the  large  benefactions  of  the  rich,  but 
earnestly  invite  cverj*  one  who  approves  of  this  work 
to  contribute,  according  to  his  ability,  any  sum  from 
$5  to  5.000." 

SHELMAN   SEMINARY. 

Work  of  a  Generation. — The  contrast  between  a 
slave  pen  of  a  generation  ago,  with  its  chain-gang,  its 
auction  block,  its  profanity,  vulgarity  and  other  acces- 
sories, and  a-modern  school  for  Negro  girls,  like  Spel- 
man  Seminary,  with  its  beautiful  buildings,  its  attrac- 
tive rooms,  its  chapel  and  Bible,  its  corps  of  Christion 
workers,  the  smiling  faces  of  hundreds  of  pupils  bud- 
ding into  strong  and  useful  womanhood,  is  wonderfully 
suggestive  of  the  new  era  that  has  dawned  for  the 
Negroes  of  the  South.  Surely,  wc  have  reason  to 
thank  Gwl  and  take  courage. 

Beginning". — The  evolution  of  Spclman  Seminary  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  Beginning  in  a  damp. 
dark,  desolate  basement  of  a  colored  Baptist  church, 
without  any  of  the  accessories  needed  for  successful 
work,  with  two  teachers  and  less  than  a  dozen  pupils,  it 
has  within  the  last  fourteen  years,  grown  to  be  the 
largest,  best  equipped  school  for  colored  girls  in  the 
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world.  It  lias  a  most  choice  location,  Tvith  a  magnifi- 
cent outlook  over  the  surrounding  country ;  has  build- 
ings spvciall)'  suited  for  it£  need;  has  a  lari^e  and  able 
faculty  of  devoted  teachers;  an  attendance  of  pupils 
numbered  by  the  hundreds;  a  constituency  of  friends 
and  patrons  rapidly  extending  in  numbers  and  interest; 
and  h;is  made  for  itself  a  large  place  in  the  educational'* 
forces  of  the  South,  and  established  a  reputation  of  the 
vcr>'  highest  order. 

Opening. — Spclman  Seminary  was  opened  on  the 
nth  of  April,  iSti],  in  the  basement  of  Pricndshjp 
Baptist  church.  Two  ladies,  Miss  S.  B.  Packard  and 
H.  E,  Giles,  journeyed  south  that  they  might  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  freedmAo. 
This  vi*\t  opened  their  eyes  to  the  appalling  need  of 
help  for  the  colored  women  and  girls.  They  came 
north  and,  after  many  discouraging  ctTorts,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  funds  to  start  the  school.  Arriving 
at  Atlanta,  they  at  once  called  on  Pastor  Quarles,  the 
leading  colored  Baptist  minister  of  the  state.  When 
he  learned  their  mission,  he  said:  "While  I  was  pray- 
ing, the  Lord  answered. "  For  fifteen  years  I  have  been 
pleading  with  God  to  send  teachers  to  the  Baptist  women 
of  Georgia,  and  now  you  have  come.*' 

R$v.  Frank  QtUtrles. — The  enthusiasm  of  this  man 
to  establish  the  work  among  the  colored  women  was 
great  and  he  was  anxious  lest  the  teachers  should  become 
discouraged.  He  went  North  to  enlist  the  sv-mpathies 
of  the  people  and  to  get  further  support  for  tlie  school, 
iiis  last  words  to  the  school  were:  "I  am  going  North 
for  you.  1  may  never  return.  Remember,  if  I  die,  I 
die  for  you  and  in  a  good  cause."  To  his  people  he 
said:  "Take  care  of  those  ladies  who  have  come  to  us 
as  angels  of  mercy.     Don't  let   them   suffer."     The 
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for  the  normal  and  training  and  missionary  training 
classes,  and  dormitories  for  the  students  of  these  depart- 
ments.    The  building  was  dedicated  in  December,  1893, 

Boildings. — Spclman  Seminary  now  has  six  brick 
buildins>,  four  frame  donnitories,  and  a  frame  boapital 
for  the  sick,  and  alwut  fourteen  acre?  of  land.  The 
property  is  now  estimated  at  about  $150,000. 

EnroUment. — Tliir  aK'S'"*^*!**^^  enrtdlmeni  fur  fifteen 
years  has  been  about  6,500.  Fifty-one  certificaiea 
have  l>een  j^veu  in  the  nurse  training  department. 
Ninety-two  have  ^ne  out  from  Lite  academic  depart- 
ment, a  majority  of  whom  are  teachers.  Two  are  on  the 
Cong;o  ft.s  missionarieH;  one,  a  Conj^ro  girl,  was  sent  to 
be  educated,  and  returned  in  1895  as  an  appointed 
missinnarj-  fnim  the  Woman's  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  Roston. 

Bnccess. — The  success  which  has  attended  this  work 
has  proved  how  vnluiiblc  and  important  normal  train- 
ing is.  There  arc  hundreds  whose  circnms^tonccs  would 
not  allo^*  them  to  remain  longer  in  school  who  have 
gone  out  to  do  efficient  services  and  become  centers  of 
influences  for  good  in  the  communities  where  they 
live. 

Teachers. — The  number  of  teachers  has  greatly  in- 
cre;t.sei).  until  at  prcseLl  there  are  j8.  The  Women's 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Society  provided  for  a 
number  of  these ;  the  Slater  Fund  for  others,  while 
some  of  them  l.ibor  unselfishly  and  faithfully  with  only 
a  meager  salary. 

iDflaence. — Spelman  Seminary  is  a  power  for  good. 
It  is  to  the  colored  women  of  the  South  all  that  Vasaar 
is  to  the  white  women  of  the  North.  It  is  an  enterprise 
of  qiiiuk  ijrowlh  a:id  phenomenal  proportion, 

I^of.  Wm.  E.  Holmes.— The  Negro  Baptists  of  the 
25 
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South  show  their  apprcciatioQ  of  tlio  school  b)-  Ibe 
hundreds  who  have  a.lre^y  enlisted  &&  members.  The 
intelligent  interest  and  helpful  co-operation  of  Prof. 
Holmes  of  the  Baptist  Seminary  from  the  very  com- 
mencement have  been  of  inestimable  value,  &  means  of 
elevating  the  race.  The  colored  people  more  and 
more  apprcdate  the  worth  and  work  of  this  noble  sem- 
inary. They  fed  they  have  now  a  training  home  for 
their  daughters  where  correct  discipline  is  administered 
by  consecrated  Christian  women,  who  give  their  lives, 
while  many  give  their  money,  to  prepare  toilers  for 
service  as  a  means  in  the  elevation  of  the  race.  Spel- 
man  is  invaluable  and  indispensable. 
Mora  A.  Gordon. — Nora  A.  Gordon  was  bom  in 

Columbia,  Georgia, 
in  1866.  Her  parents 
I  ^^^^^  I    were  formerly  slaves, 

^^^^^^^^  bcloniTiogtothewell- 

^^^^P^V^H  knnwn  General  Gor- 

^^^F^  1  don,  from  whom  they 

^^^v      ^^  ^  received  their  name. 

y^      ^r  W  Slicattcndcd  the  pub- 

V^  ^J  '    lie    schools    of    La 

where  she  resided. 
In  the  fall  of  18S1  she 
L-atered  Spel  man 
Seminary.  She  was 
i;^orant  and  supcr- 
stitious,SDd  had  many 
mistaken  ideas  about 

religion.      She    soon  1 
became  a   Christian. 
and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta.    She  ths 
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began  organizing  Lcinperanceswcielies,  Sunday  schoots, 
and  caused  family  altars  in  be  crctlcd  in  the  homes  of 
her  pupils.  She  was  a  diligent  student,  completing  the 
courec  in  Spclman  in  1888,  and  at  once  accepted  the 
position  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  Atlanta  public  schools, 
but  in  1889  an  urgent  call  came  for  her  to  go  to  Africa. 
She  said;  "Christ's  preciousiicss  to  me  makes  me  feel 
that  I  wish  my  feet  had  wings,  that  I  might  hasten  to 
taie  the  Bread  of  Life  to  the  poor  heathen.  I  have 
counted  the  cost  of  missionary  sen*icc,  and  my  love  for 
Christ  makes  mc  willing  to  bear  the  many  peculiar 
trials  through  which  I  am  confident  1  must  pass."  At 
the  farewell  services  in  Atlanta  she  said:  "This  has 
been  a  peculiar  day  to  mc,  the  happiest  of  my  life,  as  I 
am  so  wjon  to  realiKC  a  long  cherished  hope.  I  feel 
that  perfect  peace  which  i>assclh  underslanding. 

"  St'me  Encnib  have  Bsk(.tl  mc  w!iy  I  go. 

What  may  my  rcaMn  be, 
Vtm  liAve  my  nnswvr  in  th(-*«e  wonlK. 

'God's  love  cuD&tritiiietb  mc'  " 

Miss  Gordon  labored  in  Africa  until  189,1.  when 
broken-down  health  compelled  her  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica, but  in  1895.  her  health  being  restored,  she  was 
married  to  Rev.  S.  C.  Gordon,  of  Stanley  Pool,  and 
again  returned  to  the  Congo. 

Bishop  Bapgood  says:  "No  money  apportioned  by 
me  from  i88a  till  1^91  was  ever  belter  aiscd  than  that 
I  gave  to  Spelnian.  Whatever  concerns  bodily,  mental 
nr  siiiritual  liealih  is  considered,  and  provided  for  at 
Spclmaa.  The  houses  and  premises  are  clean;  the 
discipline  and  instruction  are  of  the  very  best;  the 
atmosphere  is  religious." 

Cl&ra  Howard.— Clara  Howard  was  bom  in  Green- 
viUc-, Georgia.     At  nine  years  of  age  she  entered  a  little 
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private  sclmol  and  iiEtcrwards  Allanla  rnlversity, where 
she  remiiiiicd  nearly  three  years.  AEterwartls  &he  en- 
tered Spelman  Seininary,  and  graduated  in  i81l7,and  wa& 
at  once  appointed  teacher  in  the  Atlanta  public  schools. 
She  was  appointed  missionary  to  tJie  Congo,  in  1890, 
where  she  remained  until  1894,  when  she  was  cbmpellcd 
by  ill  health  to  leave  her  work,  and  returned  to  Spcl- 
man.  She  hopes  again  to  take  up  her  chosen  work 
after  rcgaiaing  health. 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary, — The  work  of  this  semi- 
nar)- was  bttpju  iu  iS;  t,  -md  carried  on  for  some  years 
at  Augusta,  Georgia,  but  in  1879  it  was  removed  to  the 
capital  of  the  state  and  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$13,500.  The  special  aim  of  the  school  is  the  ediicattotLl 
of  preacber»aQd  luch  teachers  as  can  be  classed  with 
them  profitably.  A  atrong  sCDtimeul  iu  favor  of  edit* 
cation  of  young  women  was  soon  developed  after  thfti 
removal  of  the  school  to  Atlanta.  The  Spclman  Girls' 
School  and  AtUnta  Baptist  Seminary  are  located,  on 
almost  the  same  gnjiiiKK  The  site  contains  about 
cijfht  acres.  The  colored  people  of  the  state  have  taken 
a  deep  inte'rest  iu  the  work,  and  have  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing mooey  for  the  purpose.  The  future  work  of  the 
school  is  great,  the  developing  of  thought  among  the 
100,000  colored  BaptislB  in  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South.  In  i»S8  a  new  site  of  eighteen  acres  was  pur- 
chased in  West  Atlanta.  The  new  buildings  cost  $50,- 
000.     The  valm?  nf  the  property  at  present  is  $40,000. 

Olark  University,  like  most  schools  of  ii^  kind,  hadan^ 
humble  beginning.  Siartiug  aa  an  ordinar}*  grade 
school,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  in  the  year  1869,  it  has 
come,  through  various  eliiuiges  of  fortune,  to  be  what 
It  is  today— the  largest  and  best  located  of  the  schools 
of  the  Prcedmcn's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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ipopal  Church.  Confined  for  many  years  to  narrow 
.quarters  in  the  city,  itwasmnvcd  tn  its  present  spacious 
iiCc  in  the  year  iHSo,  when  its  Qrst  new  building.  Chritt- 
matL  Hall,  was  erected. 

Its  cliancr  was  secured  in  1S77,  and  the  firet  meeting 
of  the  trustees  took  place  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Feb- 
niar>-  of  that  year. 

The  land,  450  acres,  was  secured  through  the  untir- 
ing cSorts  and  far  sigbtedncsa  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven, 
and  Its  first  building  owes  its  exisleacc  chicHy  to  the 
generosity  and  benevuknce  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Chrisman,  of 
Topeka,   Kansuis. 

From  rSSo  to  1884,  Bi-^hop  Henrj'  W.  Warren  made 
his  home  at  the  institution,  and  rendered  to  it  the  most 
KubiitAntial  aid  it  ha<i  had  since  its  foundation.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  the  industrial  dcpaamcnt,  under  the 
patronage  of  Bishop  Warren,  came  into  being — depart- 
ments that  had  steady  and  rapid  growth,  and  continued 
in  operation  until  two  j-ears  ago,  when,  because  of  the 
great  finaucial  stringency,  they  were  closed — yet  with 
the  hope  of  openiug  again.  In  these  departments  were 
taught  carpentr)',  blacksraithing,  carriage  making, 
carriage  ixtiuliug.  liamuss  making,  and  printing.  Sim- 
ultaneously \vith  the  esiUblishmeut  of  the  shops,  was 
also  established  the  "Model  Home,"  for  the  inslniction 
of  girls  in  all  domestic  arts  and  deities.  This  home 
aceommixlates.  twenty  pupils.  Xo  department  of  the 
institution  has  been  richer  in  good  results. 

In  the  year  1883,  the  Gammon  School  of  Theology 

was  founded  in  cnnncction  with  Clark  U'nivcrsit>-,  by 

Rev.   Elijah  H.  Gammon,  of  Bata\-ia,  Illinois.    This 

"hooJ  remainod  a  department  of  the  university  until 

vcar  1888.  when  it  became  a  separate  institution 

'he  corponiic  name  of  Gammon    Theological 
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The  property  of  the  university,  situated  just  ont&idc 
the  city  limits,  ii  at  present  valued  at  $490,000.  Its 
value  will  be  enhanced,  probably,  twice  that  sum,  as 
the  city  pushes  out  around  and  about  it.  With  proper 
management,  the  school  has  unlimited  possibilities  for 
gootl, 

Atlanta  Umversity,  originally  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Missionary  Assodaticm.  but  now  indcpcod- 
cot  andunscctarian,  wasort^anizedia  the  year  1S&9.  Its 
organization  was  largely  due  to  the  energy*  aud  foresight 
of  Rev.  Edmund  Asa  Ware,  who  became  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  coDtiDucd  in  that  position  twenty  years,  or  up 
tn  the  time  of  his  death.  The  school  bad  phenomenal 
growth  during  those  twenty  years,  and  became,  per- 
haps, the  best  known  institution  of  its  kind  io  the  South. 
It  offers  its  advaiita£;es  to  both  sexes,  without  rcgon!  to 
race,  color,  or  nationality. 

The  property  of  the  school  is  valued  at  about  $aoo,- 
000,  and  is  situated  an  a  commanding  elevation  in  the 
city,  easily  accessible  by  the  street  cars,  which,  indeed, 
run  through  its  grounds. 

Like  most  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  it  hassome 
industrial  features,  but  unlike  the  other  schools,  it  has 
now  no  grade  work,  thatworkhaving  been  discontinued 
three  years  ago.  The  efforts  of  the  institution  arc  now 
directed  solely  towards  building  up  a  college  proper. 
The  standard  is  being  gradually  raised,  and  it  is  the 
laudable  ambition  of  the  authorities  to  have  here,  in  the 
Central  South,  a  university  worthy  of  the  name,  thai 
Hhall  supply  the  educational  needs  of  the  people. 

For  the  last  few  years,  bowcfver,  tf^^H^od  has  been. 
much  hampw^t'  for  lack  of  1  ^'  U 

appropriation  grunted  by^ 
(ii«ini»;4  bavii 
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a  fiew 


ago  far  the' 


legislatmcL     Tbe 


ghnea  tor  tbe  withdja»al  was  the  prcseoce  of 
tvfaite  pnpals  in  tbc  xhooL  Theae  white  poptis,  it 
to«|[ht  to  be  said,  were  cinldreQ  o£  some  of  the  teachers, 
school,  ncverthd«B,  Inrca.  has  a  wann  place  in 
bcart«  of  the  people,  and  a  high  Kpatatiaa  for  the 
'vrark  ii  has  dooe  and  is  doii^. 

TaiksKsaHbrmdaBdlndutTtellBstitnte.— In  iSSi 
the  Alabama  legislature  pas&cd  a  bill  apprDpriatiDg 
i'ti.ooo  yearly  for  the  support  of  a  school  at  Tuskeg^  for 
the  cdacatiaa  of  Ncgixt  yooth.  General  ArmstrcHig 
was  afiLed  t»  suggest  a  saitablc  uulu  to  establish  and 
direct  the  wnrb,  and  he  recommended  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. Tbe  district  in  wfaicb  the  school  is  located  ts 
one  in  which  the  black  people  outnumber  the  whites 
rthrec  to  one.  Here,  on  the  foorth  of  June,  iS&i.  he 
opened  the  Tuskesee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
in  a  small  cburch  and  shanty.  Since  that  time  the  insti- 
tutjoD  has  gromi  until  it  bos  now  So  instructors,  about 
40  buildings,  and  o%'eT  800  students,  all  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  average  age  being  eighteen  and  one- 
half  years^  Students  come  from  twenty-foor  states. 
From  Ibe  first  industrial  training  bus  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  this  school.  This  is  kept  uppermost,  to  iraio 
men  and  women  in  head,  heart  :md  hand ;  to  meet  con<. 
ditions  that  exist  right  about  them  rather  than  conditions 
that  existed  centuries  ago,  or  that  exist  a  thousand 
miles  away.  The  institution  is  Christian,  but  not 
denominational.  Professor  Wasbiugton  says  it  is  not 
the  type  of  Christianity  that  prevails  in  some  places 
.  QRiong  the  colored  race,  where,  as  an  example,  is  told 
the  siorj-  of  the  colored  man  who  went  to  his  weekly 
cljtss  meeting  and  said  to  his  class  leader,  "I's  had  a 
ha'd  time  since  our  las'  meetin';  I's  been  sometimes 
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Up  and  sometimes  down.  'Spccts  I's  broken  cb'rj'  one 
ob  dc  ten  cumman'tncnts  »incu  our  las'  mecUn*,  but  I 
tanks  God  I's  not  hs  my  It^QHyci" 

!c  connection  with  literature  and  Christian  trainiag 
the  students  are  trained  in  iudustrial  pursuits.  Over 
twenty-four  hundred  acres  of  land  are  owned  by  the 
institute,  650  of  wbich  arc  cultivated.  The  students 
receive  instruction  in  various  branches  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  dairy  products,  brick  masonr)',  whccl- 
wrigbtiug,  blacksmilhing,  tinning,  carpentering,  paint- 
ing, shoemakiag,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  various 
branches  of  industrial  training,  besides  preparing  men 
and  women  as  teachers,  preachers,  physicians,  lawyers, 
clerks,  merchants,  machinists,  etc.  This  system  enables 
them  to  make  practical  application  of  the  theories  which 
tliey  leuniin  the  class  m«m.  The  principles  ot  physics 
are  immediately  applied  in  the  machine  shop,  thosieof 
chemistry  in  farming  and  cooking,  those  of  mathematics 
in  carpentering,  etc.  There  are  no  idlers  in  Tuskegec. 
They  erect  their  own  buildings,  even  manufacturing 
every  brick;  they  also  do  the  carpenter  and  oilier  work. 
Thus  the  institute  secures  buildings  for  permanent  use 
with  a  minimum  of  expense,  and  the  students  have  the 
industrial  training.  This  also  helps  the  youugraenand 
women  to  get  rid  of  any  old  idea  they  may  have  had 
that  labor  is  disgraceful;  that  It  is  beneath  one  to  use 
his  hands  if  he  has  any  education.  The  Tuskegce 
property  is  now  valued  at  ^^00,000,  on  which  there  is 
no  mortgage.  One  great  difficulty  in  endeavoring  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  Southern  Negro  is  the  "mort- 
gage system,"  which  makes  them  virtually  the  proi>eay 
of  well-to-do  planters,  taking  away  all  their  independ- 
ence, ambition  and  self-respect.  They  live  in  little 
cabins,  and  tr>-  to  pay  sometimes  40  per  cent,  interest 


OD  their  property*  and  on  their  crops,  which  are  often 
mortgaged  before  ihey  are  raised.  The  result  in  pov- 
erty and  lack  of  hope  for  better  things  can  be  imagined- 
Tuslccgce  Institute  is  seeking  to  find  and  apply  a  rcin> 
edy  for  this  state  of  things.  This  wort  they  do  not 
consider  hopeless  or  even  discouraging.  The  Negroes 
acknowledge  Uicir  ignorance  and  low  condition,  but 
they  think  that  there  is  do  help  for  it  What  they  oecd 
is  inlelligcnt  and  unselfish  leadership  in  their  religious, 
industrial  and  intellectual  life,  and  this  i&  what  the 
TusVegee  institution,  is  endeavoring  to  give  them.  The 
trouble  is  that  these  people  do  not  know  how  to  utilize 
the  results  of  their  labor.  What  they  earn  gets  away 
from  them  in  paying  mortgages,  nnd  in  buying  lace, 
snuff,  and  cheap  jexvelry.  They  have  not  yet  learned 
the  distinctions  between  cheap  and  showy  imitations  of 
wealth  and  education,  and  the  culture  and  refinement 
which  only  comes  by  slow  and  labored  progress.  A 
one-roomed  cabin  will  sometimes  have  clocks  bought 
on  the  installment  plan  for  $12,  when,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  not  one  in  the  family  can  tell  when  the  hands 
point  to  six  o'clock  and  when  to  twelve;  or  a  family 
will  mortgage  a  year's  crop  to  pay  for  a  ftmeral  or  a 
wedding. 

Tnskcgcc  has  already  succeeded  in  reforming  many 
distriels.  At  the  timcof  their  emancipation  practically 
all  of  the  Negroes  lived  in  one-room  cabins;  ten  years 
ago  nine-tenths  of  them  lived  in  the  same  way ;  whereas 
today  one-third  of  them  have  al  least  double*!  their 
accommodations,  and  many  of  them  own  their  farms 
and  homes.  The  students  who  come  to  Tuskcgce  from 
wretched,  single-roomed  hovels,  go  back  to  transform 
them  into  homes  where  peace  and  purity  can  thrive. 
Already  the  graduates  of  the  institution  are  in  great 
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demand  all  over  the  South,  and  other  schools  are  apply- 
ing the  TiiskeRee  principles  and  methods  of  education. 

The  chief  re<inisites  for  admission  to  the  instit-iite  are 
a  good  moral  character,  attested  by  recommendations 
from  reliable  persons,  a  good  physique  and  a  fair  ability 
to  read,  write  and  cipher.  No  student  who  cannot  read 
and  ^\Titc  will  be  admitted  to  the  institute.  No  student 
is  admitted  to  any  department  on  any  terms  under  fotir- 
leen  years  of  age;  this  nilc  is  rij^dly  enforced. 

Ten  years  ago  a  young  man  born  in  slaverj'  found  his 
way  to  the  Tuskegee  school.  By  small  cash  payments 
and  work  oa  the  farm  he  finished  the  course  with  a 
good  English  education  and  a  practical  aud  theoretical 
knowledge  of  farming.  Returning  to  his  country  home, 
where  fi%'e-sixth«  of  the  citizens  were  black,  he  found 
them  still  mortgaging  their  crops,  living  on  rented  land 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  deeply  in  debt.  School  had 
never  lasted  longer  than  three  months,  and  was  taught 
in  a  wreck  of  a  cabin  by  an  inferior  teacher.  Finding 
this  condition  of  things,  the  young  man  took  the  three 
months"  public  school  as  a  starting  point.  Soon  he 
organized  the  older  people  into  a  club  ihat  came 
together  every  week.  In  these  meetings  the  young 
man  taught  them  the  value  of  owning  a  home,  the  evils 
of  mortgaging,  and  the  importance  of  educating  their 
children.  He  taught  them  how  to  save  money,  how  to 
6a.crificc — to  live  on  bread  and  potatoes  until  they  got 
out  of  debt,  begin  buj-ing  a  home  and  stop  mortgaging. 
Through  the  lessons  and  influence  of  these  meetings 
during  the  first  year  of  this  young  man's  work,  these 
people  built  by  their  contributions  and  labor  a  good 
frame  school  house,  which  replaced  the  wreck  of  a  log 
cabin.  The  next  year  this  work  wa«  continued,  and 
those  people,  by  their  own  gifts,  furnished  fuoda  for 
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adding'  two  months  to  the  origiDal  school  tcnn.  Hootb 
by  month  has  been  added  to  the  school  term,  till  it  now 
lasts  seven  mouths  every  year.  Already  fourteen  fam. 
tlics  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  have  bought  and  are 
buyioK  homes,  a  large  proportion  have  ceased  mortRajf- 
ing  llicir  crops,  and  are  ruisiu^  their  own  food  supplies. 
In  the  midst  of  all  is  the  young  man  cducitted  at  Tusk- 
egec  in  a  model  cottage  and  a  model  farm  that  serve  as 
a  center  of  light  for  the  whole  community. 

A  few  years  agn  a  young  woman  was  educated  and 
converted  at  Tuskcgee.  After  her  graduation  she  went 
to  tine  (»f  tlie  plunlatiims  where  they  only  had  school  for 
three  mouilw  in  the  year  in  a  broken-down  log  cabin. 
She  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  went  among  the 
mothers  and  fathers;  of  the  pupils  and  found  out  what 
their  resources  were.  Shc^  taught  them  how  to  save 
money.  The  first  year  many  men  decided  not  to  mort- 
gage their  crops,  hut  to  proWde  suitable  liomcs  and  a 
good  schoolhoxise.  They  added  to  the  school  term  until 
DOW  fhcy  have  a  seaeon  of  eight  months.  The  com- 
munity is  transformed,  and  the  very  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple show  the  revolution  that  has  been  wrought  in  their 
lives  by  that  one  Christian  leader.  Evcrj-  improve- 
ment has  come  through  this  young  woman  in  their 
raidst  showing  them  how  to  direct  their  efforts,  how 
to  take  the  money  that  had  hitherto  gone  for  mortgag- 
ing, snulT  and  tobacco,  and  to  us©  it  for  their  own 
uplifting. 

The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  was  estab- 
lished in  i8gi,  begimiiug  its  lirsl  regular  session  in 
October  of  that  year,  In  the  summer  of  1891  a  pre- 
liminary session  was  held  in  Athens,  Georgia,  while  a 
permanent  location  was  being  selected  for  its  establish- 
ment. 
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Prof.  R.  R.  Wright,  A.  M.,  who  was  a  member  of  ^M 
the  class  of  1876  of  the  Atlnnta  Vniversitv,  and  who  ^* 
bad  beea  for  eleven  years  principal  of  the  Ware  High  , 
School  of  Augusta,  was  chosen  as  its  first  President 


RICHARD  R.  WRIGHT,  A.  U. 

President  of  Georgia  Suit  Industrial  College 
See  frketoh.  page  J)93. 

During  the  session  at  Athens,  President  Wright  was 
assisted  by  Prof.  L.  B.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Addriennc 
McNeal  Hemdon,  both  graduates  of  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity. 
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The  Georgia  State  College  was  cstitblished  in  pnrsn- 
anceof  an  act  of  the  stale  lepslniure  in  1S90,  when  the 
act  of  1874  appropriating  to  the  Atlanta  Vnivcrsity  a 
atim  of  $S,ooo  per  annum  was  repeala3,  and  an  cnacl- 
ment  made  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  statOj 
school  for  colored  yonth.  This  institution  is  a  brand: 
of  the  State  University  now  at  Alliens,  so  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
o£  Georgia  and  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Georgia  State  College  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
In  the  state  for  tlie  education  of  colored  j-oulh.  A 
more  beautiful  as  well  as  healthful  situation  for  a  col- 
lege could  not  be  found  in  the  state. 

The  main  buildings  are  Hoggs  Hall,  the  principal 
reciuition  building;  Parson  Hall,  constituting  the 
dormitory  and  dining  hall ;  and  a  shop  for  training  in 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  wood  andiron 
working,  masonry  luid  decorating.  In  iSgz  three  neat 
cottages  were  erected  as  homes  for  the  President  and 
the  professors.  A  m&gnificcnt  cliapel  and  model  school 
building  has  just  been  completed,  which  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  industrial  feature  of  the  College.  This 
building  was  erected  entirely  by  the  students,  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  ihe  Manual  Train* 
ing  department.  This  department  was  awarded  a 
medal  at  tlic  International  Exposition  held  in  Atlanta 
in  1895, 

There  isa.Nonnal  Course  of  three  years  besides  a 
regular  College  departmenL  Industrial  Training,  which 
in  one  of  the  prominent  features,  extends  throughout 
the  entire  course.  The  last  year  of  this  department, 
however,  is  elective.  There  have  been  eleven  grad-^ 
uates  from  the  Normal  Course.  There  is  also 
Teachers'  Training  department  for  the  benefit  of  the 
who  contemplate  entering  that  profession. 
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Since  iis  first  session  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
CoUcgu  to  almost  double  the  number  of  instructors, 
which  eWdences  the  steady  growth  of  the  institution. 
Its  energetic  and  persevering  President  and  his  assist- 
ants have  labored  untiringly  to  make  of  this  institution 
afirst-classcoUeire  for  the  industrial  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual tratnin;;  of  the  colored  youth  in  the  state. 

The  enrollment  has  increased  from  forty-two  for 
the  first  year  to  more  than  two  hundred.  At  present 
there  arc  no  scholarships  belonging  to  this  institution, 
though  needy  students  aid  themselves  by  work.  In 
connection  with  the  College  there  is  a  farm  containing 
fifty-four  acres  on  which  most  of  the  necessary  vege- 
tables are  cnltivated  by  student  labor  under  the  sxiper- 
vision  of  an  experienced,  agriculturist 

As  the  result  of  the  generosity  of  Miss  Jennie  E. 
Bill,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  other  friends  there 
is  for  the  students  an  c:(ccllcnt  library'  to  which 
collections  arc  being  added  from  time  to  time.  There 
are  two  literary  societies,  bcsidcsa  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  under  whose  direction  are  conducted 
the  prayer  meetings  and  other  devotional  exercises. 
The  present  faculty  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best 
talent  afforded  by  the  race. 

Central  Tennessee  College. — Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege was  chartered  m  1866  by  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee.  It  i."!  supported  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  A  large  number  of  the  students  have 
engaged  in  teaching.  Many  of  these  teachers  have 
charge  of  Sunday  schools  as  welt  as  day  st;hools,  thus 
aiding  in  the  religious  instructibn  of  the  communities 
where  they  labor.  Many  of  them  are  professed  Chris- 
^tians.  Some  are  successful  preachers,  while  over 
three  hundred  have  graduated  in  the  medical  depart- 
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ment  and  are  now  practicing  successfully.  There  arc 
more  than  five  million  colored  people  in  the  South  who 
arc  asking  for  more  competent  teacbcrSt  doctors, 
dentists,  pharmacists  and  preachers,  who  can  teach  the 
people,  better  educated  farmers  and  mechanics  and 
more  enlightened  wives  and  mothers  to  lift  the  borne 
life  of  the  entire  people.  The  aim  of  this  school  is  to 
aid  in  this  great  work.  With  a  history  of  nearly  a 
third  of  a  ceatury,  the  different  departments  of  tlte 
College,  novr  fully  organised,  have  accomplished  a  great 
work.  This  gives  hope  for  the  future.  The  College 
buildings  ctmsist  of  seven  brick  edifices. 

The  "Tennesseeans"  were  a  p(tj)u]ar  troupe  who 
cstabiishcil  a  n.itiMna!  rcputatiun  and  delighted  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  audiences  with  their  popular  plan- 
tation melodies.  With  the  proceeds  obtained  by  these 
gifted  singers  an  elegant  and  commodious  four-story 
brick  structure  was  added  to  Central  Tennessee 
Collt-ire. 

Heharry  Medical  College  —The  Meharry  Medical 
Department  of  Central  Tennessee  College  was  organ- 
ized in  1876,  for  the  purpose  of  fumishinK  to  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  South  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  medical  education.  At  that  time  there  was  no  med- 
ical school  in  the  Southern  states  that  would  admit 
colored  students,  and  in  the  North  the  doors  of  many 
of  the  medical  colleges  were  closed  against  them. 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  generous  and  philanthropic 
family  who  so  liberally  contributed  towards  its  estab- 
lishment and  support.  In  1S79,  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mcharr>*,  Shawnee  Mound, 
Ind.,  and  his  brothers,  Rev.  Alexander  Meharry, 
D.D.,  and  Hugh  Meharry,  Esq.,  aided  by  Rev.  R.  Sl 
Rust,  D.D.,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Freedmeo's 
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Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  lot 
was  purchased,  and  the  beautiful  and  commodious  brick 
'tiiiilding,  now  known  as  the  Mcharry  Medical  College, 
was  erected. 

This  school  has  conferred  the  degree  of  M.  D.  on 
308  students,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  cngagfcd  to 
the  successful  practice  of  their  profession.  They  have 
been  kindly  received  by  the  white  physicians,  whose 
uniform  testimony  is  that  the  colored  physicians  sent 
out  by  this  school  give  evidence  of  very  thorough  prep- 
aration for  their  work.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
educated  colored  physicians  in  the  Southern  states  are 
graduates  of  this  institution.  The  success  of  this 
department  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  zeal  and 
energ}'  of  Ur,  Hubbard,  who  has  for  so  many  years 
stof>d  at  the  head  of  this  department.  Dr.  Hubbard  is 
probably  better  informed  on  the  work  done  by  colored 
physicians  [)f  the  South  than  any  other  man.  Mcharry 
Medical  coUtge  stands  today  as  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  medical  schools  for  colored  people.  Ninety-six 
per  cent  of  her  graduates  are  practicing  medicine 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La.— Lcland  Uni- 
versity was  founded,  as  its  name  implies,  for  high- 
er education,  a  Just  provision  for  which  is  the 
essential  factor  in  all  education,  as  its  source  and 
mainspring.  It  was  founded  in  New  Orleans,  a  great 
center  of  the  region  of  the  greatest  illiteracy  and 
therefore  nf  greatest  need.  It  was  by  its  founder  And 
its  charier  opened  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  color,  and  therefore  became  avaiU 
able,  as  it  was  intended  tii  be.  to  the  descendants  of 
the  class  which  was  at  that  time  mnet  needy,  b«cauisc 
of  having  been  shut  out  from  the  privilege  of 
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At  first  it  was  fonnd  that  this  class  wore  unprepared 
for  higher  education,  nut  having  rcceivetl  the  lower, 
and  to  accommodate  them  a  temporary  pra^'ision  of 
primary  instruction  was  made  in  the  university.  After 
thirty  years  of  opportunity  and,  in  view  of  Uic  progress 
whicb  the  people  have  made,  in  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  a  similar  necessity  no  longer  exist*. 

Dtiring  the  first  year  of  the  work  of  the  present  faculty 
(session  of  i8d7-&8)  there  were  185  students  enrolled, 
of  whom  109  were  primary  scholars,  76  of  the  grammar 
school  grade,  and  only  14  in  the  normal  department, 
with  no  college  students.  For  three  years  about  90 
per  cent,  of  our  students  were  below  the  normal  grade, 
and  of  these  over  a  hundred  were  primarj*,  crowding 
our  rooms  and  our  classes  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
beginners  ia  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge.  By 
authority  of  the  Board  in  1890  was  commenced  the  w*ork 
of  establishiug  auxiliary  schools  in  the  state  for  primary 
work.  Howe  Institute,  Alexandria  High  School  and 
Leland  Academy  at  Donaldsonnlle,  were  amoog  the 
iirst  inaugurated,  the  object  being  tp  bring  preparatory 
work  nearer  to  the  people  and  thus  m.ike  it  av.iil.ihle 
to  a  larger  number.  At  the  same  time  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission were,  by  order  of  the  trustees,  raLsed  in  the  uni- 
versity to  prevent  competition  with  country  Bch(H»Is,  and 
to  improve  the  work  in  the  higher  classes.  The  plant- 
ing of  these  schools  has  stimulated  others,  until  now 
ten  such  institutions  exist,  where  an  eight  months" 
course  of  study  like  our  preparatory  department  has 
been  given  this  year  to  1.J76  pupils,  more  than  ten 
times  as  many  as  could  have  come  to  New  Orleans  if 
they  had  desired  to  do  so.  Three  of  these  schools  arc 
directly  auxiliary  to  Leland.  The  names  of  their 
teachers  and  pupils  appear  in  its  catalogue,  and  their 
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interests  are  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  faculty  anc 
the  thoughtful  benevolence  of  its  trustees. 

Eer.  Edward  CtuMng  Mitchell,  D.  D.— Since  tss; 
Dr.  ^litchcll,  a  distinguished  divine,  teacher  and 
author,  hits  Lccn  President  of  Leland  University. 
Through  his  untiring  zeal  he  has  succeeded  in  raising 
the  standard  of  the  institution  and  in  enlarging  and 
extending  its  work.  The  University  owes  its  existence 
to  the  late  Holbmolc  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  who  erected  the  buildings,  as.sisted  in  its  man- 
agement, and  at  his  death  left  to  it  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  ahout  $100,000.  as  an  endowment  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  goes  to  the  payment  of  tciLhcrs. 

Sonthlaud  College  and  Konnal  and  Indtutrial  In- 
stitute.— This  school  was  organized  by  the  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in 
1864:  the  College  department  was  organized  in  1873. 
The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1876.  The  leading 
object  of  the  school  is  ta  qualify  teachers,  and  about 
five  hundred  have  already  gone  oat  into  the  free  schools 
of  Arkansas  and  adjoining  states,  while- some  have 
been  employed  in  schools  of  higher  grade. 

The  primary  object  of  the  school  is  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  but  other  lines  of  work  have  been  taken 
up,  An  Industrial  department  has  been  added  where 
is  given  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  in 
such  lines  of  work  as  will  make  students  self-sustaining 
and  will  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  useful  citizenship. 

The  school  in  at  present  in  charge  of  Prof.  Wm. 
Russell  and  wife.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
amount  of  land  owned  by  the  College  has  been  more 
than  doubled.  A  printing  press  has  been  put  in.  a 
kindergarten  department  established,  and  other  valua- 
ble improvements  made.     The  expenses  for  tuition, 
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board  and  washing  ranjje  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per 
month,  and  many  of  the  students  pay  nearly  all  by 
work. 

The  funds  to  carry  on  the  institution  arc  obUincd 
I'rom  the  income  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $35,009, 
fn>ni  nnnuul  appropriations  of  the  Indiana  Rclij;i<ms 
Mcetinj^sand  fn>m  voluntarj-  donationtv  of  friends  of 
the  school.  Of  course,  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
the  tuition  fees  paid,  help  to  increase  the  income.  The 
Kchool  is  located  at  thir  foot  of  Crowley's  Ridjje.  nine 
miles  ntjrthwcst  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  in  a  rcmaricably 
healthy  climate.  A  hijjh  moral  tone  and  deep  relig- 
ious convictions  are  charaeteristics  of  the  students  who 
remain  lonjf  enough  in  the  school.  Southland  College 
has  been  a  factor  of  peace,  true  to  the  teachers  who 
founded  it.  Leading  citizens  of  Helena  attributed 
much  to  the  Institution  in  promoting  peace  and  harmony' 
in  the  county  in  which  it  is  located.  No  mob  violences 
have  occurred  here,  and  county  offices  are  fre<iucntly 
filleil  by  cnlored  men  of  the  different  political  ]>art:es. 

Morris  Brown  College.— Morris  Brown  College,  the 
principal  school  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  founded  in  1S81.     The  site  overlooking 
the  city  of  Atlanta  vraa  purchased  at  a  cost  of  93>Soo,^ 
During  the  first  year  107  students  were  enrolled;  about 
$15, 000  has  been  spent  in  erecting  two  large  buildings. 
The  present  corps  of  teachers  numbers  1 6 ;  the  number 
of  students  4J0.     The  course  of  instrtiction  embr.ice»J 
English,    Academic,    Normal   and    Industrial   depart-' 
ments.     All  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  Ncgroca 
Everj-  dollar  of  the  funds  which  arc  used  in  supporting 
this  college  comes  from  Negroca,     Wc  mn  no  risk  in 
saying  that  the  work  of  these  Negro  minds  and  hearts 
suffers  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  best  of  any  race.  < 
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A  number  have  graduateii  from  the  lower  classes. 
It  win  have  its  first  classical  graduates  in  '^H.  This 
inBtituticin  bids  fair  to  becutne  the  leading  institution 
entirely  manned  by  Negrocji.  All  that  it  needs  is  toj 
be  property  cncmiraged  and  fostered.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  Wilhurfurcc-  in  that  it  is  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  South,  where  so  many  of  the  colored 
race  arc  anxious  to  obtain  on  education. 

It  need:;  funds  to  complete  the  central  building,  as 
well  as  to  carry  on  the  work  in  general  This  institn- 
tion  is  indeed  an  honor  to  the  race.  Theory  sometimes 
fails  of  coiiviclion,  but  the  most  obdurate  mind  will  be 
convinced  of  such  a  practical  proof  of  the  Negroes* 
ability. 

Prof.  James  Henderson  is  president  since  1888. 

Uviiigstone  College.— Livingstone  College  is  the 
princiixil  college  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church.  It  was 
organized  in  1883,  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Its  existence  is 
largely  due  to  the  energy  of  that  prince  of  orators, 
Rev.  J-  C.  Price,  who  afterwards  became  its  president 
He  collected  funds  both  in  this  countrj-  and  in  Europe. 
The  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  now 
about  50  acres,  is  estimated  at  3ioo.<«xj.  Although 
young  in  years  its  gradti-ites  have  already  passed  the 
hundred  marV.  President  Price,  its  efficient  ftod 
popular  president,  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  thjftj 
institution.  There  have  been  enrolled  more  than  thi 
hundred  students.  The  death  of  President  Price,  in 
1893.  was  a  blow  to  I,ivingstnne.  The  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  bis  successor,  Dr.  H.  Goler. 

A  humble  colored  man  recently  loaned  the  Baptist*) 
of  Virginia  $13,000,  with  which  to  build  a  seroii 
at  Lynchburg. 

Boward  Uttiverslty. — Howard  tTuivcrsity  was  estab- 
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lished  hy  theg<)vernment  primarilj' through  ihc  instru- 
mentalily  uf  (Jcneral  O.  !Io\vartl,  the  distinguished 
soldier  whose  name  it  bears,  and  whnsc  spirit  its 
teachers  seek  tn  emulate.  It  has  always  welcomed  all 
nationalities  alike.  The  work  uf  this  university  is  now 
wcU  known  to  the  countrj'.  It  is  confessedly  the 
leader  tn  the  education  of  the  Afro-American  race. 
Every  year  the  tnistces  seek  to  enlarge  its  scope  and 
fit  it  for  greater  usefulness.  With  its  departments  of  _ 
theology,  medicine,  dentistrj*.  pharmacy,  law,  indus- 
try,  music  and  nurse  training,  it  is  accomplishing  much 
in  elevating  the  Negro. 

KnoxTille  College,  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee.— This  col- 
lege is  under  the  cure  uf  the  United  I'resbyterian 
Church  of  North  America.  It  is  sustained  mostly  by 
contributions  from  the  varioat  congregations  to  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Frccdmcn.  It  is  the  result  of 
benevolent  effort  to  benefit  the  colored  people.  Its 
Jcsign  is  to  train  teachers  for  colored  schools  and 
"^preachers  for  the  churches;  also  to  encourage  a  thor- 
ough education  of  those  who  wish  to  advance  beyond 
the  ElTidic-s  ordinarily  taught  in  common  schools. 
Medical  Department:  The  Medical  Department  wa« 
;ned  in  1895.  A  four  years'  course  has  been  pro- 
vided for  and  a  number  of  students  Iiave  already 
entered  this  department.  Arrangement  has  been 
made  with  the  University  of  Tennessee  by  making 
provision  for  its  colored  students  in  Knoxvillc  College- 
According  to  agreement  with  the  university,  all  col- 
ored students  over  fifteen  years  of  age  have  free 
tuition.  Its  location  in  the  chief  city  of  Tennessee 
gives  advantages  that  arc  not  found  elsewhere.  As  a 
denominational  school,  students  arc  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  South  where  the  church  is  represented, 
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Selma  University. — A  convention  of  colored  Baptists 
at  Tuscaloosa  in  1873,  decided  to  establish  a  school  for 
preachers  and  askctl  the  while  brethren  for  money 
and  advice.  Receiving  no  encouragement  they  went 
to  work  amon^  themselves  and  succeedDd  in  opening 
the  ficliool  at  Selma  in  1S78.  In  that  year  property 
was  bought  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  and  paid  for  wholly  by 
the  colored  people.  Improvements  have  since  been 
going  on  so  Uiat  the  property  today  is  worth  about 
^20,000.  In  iSSt  Rev.  W.  H.  McAlpine,  who  was  a 
slave  until  1S65,  and  who  had  done  more  for  the  school 
than  any  other  man,  was  chosen  PrcBidenl.  The  pros- 
pects for  the  great  work  are  flattering. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh. — This  school  was  estab* 
lishcd  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Txippcr,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
i}t6s,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist 
Homo  Missionary  Society.  TIic  work  of  construction 
was  slow  in  the  beginning  but  by  liberal  contributions 
from  Mr.  Shaw,  J.  Estey  S:  Co.,  George  M.  Moore 
and  other  New  England  men,  enough  wag  raised  to  ^| 
erect  the  Shaw  building.  In  1875  the  school  was  in.  ^^ 
corporated  as  Shaw  University.  The  medical  depart- 
ment was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1881,  a  fine  building 
having  been  furnished  by  the  Leonard  family  of 
Hampden,  Massachusetts.  President  Tupper  opened 
his  first  Simduy  school  in  Raleigh  in  1S65  under  an  oak 
tree;  in  1S9J  lie  presided  over  an  institution  having 
five  large  brick  buildings  and  in  all  parts  unequalcd 
by  any  other  educational  institution  in  the  state.  To 
him  is  largely  due  the  success  of  the  project,  for  he. 
by  persistent  effort  even  to  the  n 
on  the  farm  and  the  constructic 
devoted  his  whole  strength  to  tl 
hut  kIx  departments  ai 
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paring  teachers  and  ministers  for  the  South  as  well  as 
for  Africa. 

Eoger  WiUianu  Dniversitj. — The  beginning  of  the 
work  of  the  Bapli&t  Home  Missionarj-  Sociely  in  Nash> 
ville  dates  back  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Rev,  H.  L. 
Waytand  was  the  first  miswonarj- teacher  in  that  place. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Phillips  succeeded  him,  and  in  1875  a 
large  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  lifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  school,  from  the  beginning, 
has  maintained  a.  high  reputation  for  thorough  work. 
The  institution  was  incorporated  in  iSSj.  With  a 
number  of  buildings  and  a  small  endowment  Roger 
WiUiams  University  is  doing  a  great  work  at  Nashville, 
although  from  the  beginning  it  has  had  powerful  com. 
petitors.  The  iiiimbcr  of  siudents  is  gradually  increas- 
ing. The  graduates  arc  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  South  occupying  positions  of  influence  and  useful- 
ness. 

Tongaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  MisBiasippL— This 
is  emphatically  the  "Blaek  Bell*'  plaotalion  school  of 
the  American  Missionary  Society,  located  in  the  midst 
of  America's  "Darkest  Africa,**  touching  by  far  the 
most  nnmeroua  and  important  classon  which  the  future 
of  the  Negro  rests,  the  plaotalion  Negro.  The  school 
was  established  in  1869,  Five  hundred  acres  were 
purchased  and  with  them  a  fine  mausioo.  Tlie  work 
of  chief  importance  is  that  of  the  norma!  department, 
for  the  future  of  the  race  depends  largely  upon  the 
teachers  trained  for  the  common  schools.  Stieby  Hall, 
erected  in  i88a,  is  the  boys'  dormitory,  accommodating 
from  seventy  to  eighty  boys.  The  Theological  depart- 
ment was  established  about  seven  years  ago  and  is 
doing  a  great  work  in  that  direction.  Senator  Beard 
lys  it  would  quite  repay  those  who  would  study  the 
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problem  of  saving  Negro  children  of  the  rural  diMricts 
of  the  "Black  Belt,"  to  go  far  out  of  thcJr  way  to  visit 
Tongaloo.  Tougalooisa  great  school  where  efficiency 
and  economy  are  found  pulling  quietly  in  the  same 
harness  as  in  few  institutions. 

Blddle  University,  Obiu-Iotte,  North  Oarolina,  was 
opened  at  the  closeof  the  war  between  theslalc*.  The 
first  tcvhers  were  Rev.  S.  C.  Alexander  and  Rev.  W. 
G.  Miller.  The  liberality  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Biddle.  of 
Philadelphia,  gave  to  the  institution  its  Grst  generous 
contribution.  Iler  husband  had  yielded  bis  life  in  the 
cause  of  the  Uniun.  and  Mrs.  Biddle  requested  the 
privilege  of  perpetuating  his  memory  in  connection 
with  the  school.  Generous  gifts  from  fricnd.1  in  the 
North  have  not  been  wanting,  and  the  school  is  on  a 
good  ftnancial  basis. 

The  prapeny  is  vested  in  a  bo.ird  of  trustees,  and  a 
clause  in  the  charter  makes  it  the  perpetual  heritag* 
of  the  colored  people  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  There  are  thirteen  buildings.  The 
main  building,  devoted  to  recitation  rooms,  library, 
chapel,  etc.,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  The 
grounds  include  sixty  acres  situated  one  mite  west  of 
Charlotte.  The  total  valuation  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings is  $135,000.  There  are  four  departments,  the 
School  of  Theology.  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Normal  and  Preparatory  School,  and  School  of  Indus- 
try, in  which  are  taught  the  various  trades. 

Self  Support. — The  students  are  being  educated  to 
rely  upon  themselves  and  betonic  self -supporting. 
The  total  earnings  of  the  students  for  the  year  ending 
October,  1S95,  amounted  t<i  $11,391. 

Qradtiai<8. — The  graduates  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Theology,  73;  School  of  Art  and  Sciences,  118; 
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Normal  and  Preparatory  School,  183;  63  are  active 
ministers  of  the  colored  Presbyterian  Church;  6  are 
serving  at  Btddic  as  professors;  1  is  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary in  Africa  and  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Liberia  College;  i  is  a  bishop  in  the  A.  M.  E.  2ion 
Church.  A  number  are  lawyers  and  physicians,  and 
many  arc  teachers  in  normal,  high  and  public  schools, 
Since  1S91  Rev.  D.  J.  Sanders,  D.  D.,  is  presidcnL 
The  faculty  and  not  a  few  of  the  students  are  aware  of 
the  important  part  played  by  the  spiritual  tone  of  the 
university  life.  Earnest  efforts  are  made  to  induce 
new  students  to  enter  upon  a  spiritual  life.  The  col- 
lege classes  contain  very  few  unconverted  persona,  and 
the  close  of  each  year  sees  sevcu-eij^hlhs  of  the  entire 
bocly  of  students  professed  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Tuskegee  Conference. — One  of  the  helpful  features 
in  industriid  traininji  in  the  South  is  the  annual  Ncjjro 
Conference,  held  at  Tuskcgfee.  ^Vlabama.  In  this  con- 
ference are  found  men  of  all  classes,  miniKtem  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  farmers  and  laborers,  and  these, 
too,  have  had  an  education.  The  reports  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  South  are  encouraging.  We  append 
extracts  from  a  few  of  them. 

Willis  Ligon  said;  "The  first  crop  I  made  I  was  har- 
nessed like  a  mule  to  a  plow,  and  my  little  boy  held 
the  handles.  Many  colored  men  arc  getting  cotton- 
gins,  griiLt  mills  and  saw  mills,  as  well  as  land.  I  am 
going  to  start  a  new  town  at  my  settlement  and  call  it 
Nasarcnc. ' '  Mr,  Ligon  has  never  missed  a  conference. 
He  owns  several  large  farms  and  is  a  stockholder  in 
both  the  banks  of  Tnskegee. 

Father  Mitchell,  a.  gray-haired  farmer,  said:  "I 
tank  Ood  1  is  living  yet.  My  people  has  been  eating 
too   much.     Don't  laugh,  now.     Mr.   President, 
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preached  a  migbty  good  text  last  night  I  liked  ycr 
prayer  'bout  gettin'  all  de  obstacles  out  ab  dc  way 
6rst.  I  am  a  hard-working  man,  I've  got  sons  and 
daughters.  De  Nigger  race  can  make  the  best  people 
in  dc  world.  Jest  allow  me  to  call  you  Niggers,  case 
you'se  all  black.  We  can  get  land  if  any  people  can. 
We  knows  how  to  work  and  make  a  happy  home  and 
a  good  school  I  has  learned  more  in  de  last  five  years 
since  dese  conferences  started,  dan  I  ever  knowed 
before  in  all  my  sixty  years,  We  wants  good  leaders 
as  will  take  de  difficulties  out  of  our  way.  •  •  • 
De  people  don't  count  as  much  on  religion  as  dey 
ought  Religion  is  a  mighty  nice  thing  if  you  use  it 
right.  It  takes  a  pious  man  to  live  religion.  Dc  longer 
dc  worl'  stands  dc  wiser  it  grows.  Some  of  our  |>coplc 
is  getting  too  wise.  Many  likes  to  dance  too  much. 
De  jail-bouse  is  full  and  wc  is  running  excursions.  If 
you  sec  a  man  crooked,  straighten  him  by  the  grace  of 
de  Lord.  We  hollers  and  shoulR  too  much,  and  jumps 
like  we  was  crazy.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  preach  de  Gos- 
pel, de  saddest  thing  dis  side  ob  de  grave.  Our 
churchesisplumbfull  of  hypocrites.  If  a  man  preaches 
de  pure  Gospel  dey  don't  want  to  hear  it.  If  we  had 
de  truth,  white  folks  could  live  and  Niggers  could  live. 
Dey  ttnks  more  of  a  bad  person  than  dej*  does  ob  a 
good  one.  Yoii  let  a  man  preach  de  true  Gospel  and 
he  won't  git  many  nickels  in  bis  pocket;  but  if  he  hol- 
lers und  jumps  he  gits  all  the  nickels  he  can  hold  and 
chickens  besides.  I  has  been  in  dc  cause  forty-6vc 
years,  and  I  knows  what  preachin'  is,  and  I  tell  you, 
if  our  young  race  don*  do  better  in  ten  years  we're 
gtrae.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  fotch  you  a  hog  yester- 
day to  help  feed  this  conference,  I  hoped  to  see  eight 
or  nine  in  de  pen,  but  mine  is  de  only  one.     I'll  bring 
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and  a  half  to  two  bales  of  cotton  per  acre,  but  their 
homes  were  small  and  the  influences  surrounding  them 
bad.  In  1S93  I  started  a  society  called  the  'Village. 
Improvement  Society."  We  have  fifty-six  members 
in  a  \-illage  of  two  hundred  people.  In  five  years 
fifteen  families  have  spent  $10,000  in  improvements. 
Thesurroundinjf  coiintr>'  has  been  helped  by  our  work. 
Our  smallest  house  now  has  four  rooms  in  it  and  some  i 
have  eight  rooms.  Last  year  we  extended  the  order 
and  called  it  'The  Farmers'  Improvement  Society," 
with  about  seven  hundred  members.  Wc  have  five 
purposes:  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  keep  out.  to  adopt 
improved  methods  of  farming,  to  co-operate  in  buying 
and  selling,  to  get  homes  and  to  improve  them. 
•  *  ♦  One  result  of  our  efforts  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  treatment  we  have  received  from  the 
white  people.  Texas  is  more  liberal  than  most  of  thai 
Southern  states.  I  was  more  or  less  guided  in  my^ 
work  by  what  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the  Tuskegee 
conferences."  Mr  Smith  showed  many  pictures  of 
homes  and  families  in  Oakland.  He  said  be  had  car- 
ried on  this  work  in  connection  with  his  school  and 
farm,  and  that  the  legislature  of  Texas  was  so  much 
interested  in  his  coming  to  Tuskcgcc  that  it  gave  him 
a  leave  of  absence  and  promised  to  defer  action  on  a 
bill  in  which  he  was  interested  until  his  return  home. 
A  young  teacher  and  farmer  from  Choctaw  county 
said:  "When  we  heard  what  Tuskegec  was  doing  I 
said  to  our  people,  'We  can  do  it,  too.  *  So  we  organ- 
ized a  conference  in  our  county.  We  are  under  the 
mortgage  system.  Our  labor  is  unskilled,  Last  year 
of  twenty-five  families  with  mortgages  on  their  crops 
only  twelve  were  able  to  pay  them.  Forty-four  fam- 
ilies lived  on  rented  lands  in  one  'beat,'  six  of  them  in 
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hotues  with  oo]  j  ooe  rocoi :  same  Tslsed  oothlaf  but 
coCton.  TwKixxy-faax  fmrrniea  tunrc  reoeatly  boog^t 
land,  ten  arc  binMhi^  better  hofnM»  Bine  report  that 
tbey  Ured  for  tbe  jrear  witbont  a  mortgage.  Tbe 
average  letigtb  of  our  school  term  is  thr«e  months. 
We  have  no  school  houses  but  nse  the  cfann^es,  which 
are  not  fit  for  eerrice  in  winter.  Sixtj  per  cenL  at  fl 
the  teadwia  bold  third-grade  certificates,  30  per  cent. 
second  grade,  and  4  per  cenL  first  grade.  If  orals  aze 
better  than  they  used  to  be;  women  are  treated  better  ■ 
on  the  whole;  ksa  whislcv-  is  used,  and,  as  we  have 
no  railroads  in  oar  coonty,  we  are  not  tronbled  with 
excursioos.  We  propose  to  organize  conferences 
thnmghout  the  whole  county  and  gradoally  bring  tbe 
peopleup.  Ourpeople  gel  money  enough  but  don't  ose 
it  right." 

Eoscoo  0.  Bmce. — Roscoe  C.  Bnice,  the  son  of  Ex- 
Senator  Bruce  from  Mississippi,  who  t^'ent  from  the 
colored  high  schools  of  Washington  to  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  New  Hampshire,  was  honored  in  1S97  by 
an  election  as  assistant  editor  for  the  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  that  institution.  The  color 
line  was  not  drawn  here.  Voting  Bruce  is  a  remarka- 
bly bright  and  handsome  fellow  and  has  made  many 
friends  at  Phillips  Exeter.  He  has  distinguished  him- 
self for  scholarship  and  oratory.  He  will  graduate  in 
189*  and  will  probably  enter  Harvard  University. 
The  catalogue  of  Harvard  University  now  contains  the 
names  of  six  colored  men,  three  of  them  in  the  senior 
class.  In  the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Roscoe  Conkling, " 
the  circumstances  under  which  young  Bruce  was 
named  are  given,  and  there  appears  a  letter  from 
Senator  Bruce  in  which  he  asks  permission  to  christen 
his  son  in  honor  of  Mr.  Conkling,  because  when  he  first 
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entered  the  senate  chamber  to  taice  the  oath  of  office 
Mr.  ConkLing  was  the  firet  man  to  offer  bim  welcome. 
"The  effect  upon  some  members  of  the  senate,"  wrote 
Mr.  Bruce,  "  was  so  marked  that  when  I  was  called  to 
be  sworn  in,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Alcorn,  a  man  who 
owed  his  seat  in  the  senate  largely  to  my  cfTorts,  took 
refuge  behind  a  newspaper  to  avoid  extending  the 
courtesy  usual  upon  such  occasions.  It  was  at  this 
pciinl  that  the  grasp  of  your  hand — the  first  token  of 
friendship  that  I  had  received — and  your  warm  wel- 
come, made  me  feel  and  know  that  in  that  auj^st  body 
I  had  a  friend.  No  one  who  has  not  under^fone  a 
similar  ordeal  can  understand  and  appreciate  my  feel- 
ings on  that  occasion," 

Alabama  appropriates  $3,000  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  colored 
teachers.  Nearly  all  the  Southern  States  make  annual 
contributions  for  the  education  of  their  colored 
citizcna 

Freedman's  Savings  Bank.— Still  another  agency 
in  the  education  of  the  colored  people  was  the  Freed- 
man's Savings  Bank.  While  it  existed  it  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  education  of  the 
colored  people.  The  Freedman's  Savings  Bank  was 
organized  March  3,  1S66.  It  had  thirty-three  branches, 
four  of  which  were  located  in  Georgia,  at  Atlanta, 
Macoo,  Angusu  and  Savannah.  During  the  nine 
years  of  its  existence  the  total  deposits  amounted  to 
§56,000,000  for  the  entire  South. 

When  it  failed  it  owed  the  colored  people  of  Georgia 
$57. •49-38.  While  its  loss  entailed  great  misery  on 
many,  it  taught  the  colored  people  that  they  coald 
save,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  of  the  material  prosperity 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  colored  people  of 
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Georgia.  The  colored  people  of  Georgia  pay  taxes 
now  on  about  $16,000,000  worth  of  real  and  person&l 
property,  and  have,  perhaps,  not  less  than  $a,oeo,ooOj 
on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  the  state  and  in  bonds. 

Such  were  some  of  the  various  agencies  which  were 
ac  work  during  that  early  formative  stage  of  Negro 
education.  And  such  and  so  great  was  the  work  of 
preparing  the  colored  people  for  the  public  school  sys- 
tem which  w';in  inauj^rated  jii  iS;i. 

The  Colored  Presa. — Considering  the  time  since  the 
JTeKTowiis  freed  there  has  been  a  remarkable  advance- 
ment in  providing  literature  for  the  colored  people. 
There  have  been  not  a  few  authors  of  note  of  the  race, 
but  in  the  colored  press  wc  liad  a  repetitioo  of  the 
press  in  general.  There  are  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween three  hundred  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
colored  newspapers,  the  number  varying  with  the 
campaigns,  etc.  There  arc  at  least  twenty  colored 
papers  of  large  circulation  and  influence  and  standing; 
among  these  may  be  mcntiuncd  ;  Tht  Cftrisliaii  Retard, 
The  Star  of  Zion,  lite  Amcriian  Bafltst,  The  Christian 
Index  and  The  Afri>-Ataeriean  Presbyterian.  The  best 
secular  papers  are  Tlte  .Vcrc  York  Age,  The  fmiianapotis 
Frtenuin.  The  Colored  Amerietut,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
The  Richmond  Planet,  and  The  Philadelphia  Tribune. 

Character. — Of  many  nf  the  papers  for  colored  peo- 
ple it  might  be  said,  as  of  many  other  papers,  that  it 
would  be  better  that  they  had  no  existence.  The  hope 
of  the  race  Iic>j  in  education.  The  colored  man  mus 
read,  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  it  would  be  belt 
for  him  not  to  read  at  all  thaa  to  read  the  trashy  lit 
atiirc  of  today.  Wliile  the  colored  ^BA  in  a  general] 
way  is  doing  much  for  the  clcvntion  n^W*  Negro,  yet 
the  DuralMsr  of  papers  p  ''M' 
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tion  of  some  of  them  is  not  a  criterion  of  good  work 
done.  The  press,  pulpit  and  the  platform  have  been 
great  liberators  of  the  nations,  but,  in  order  that  this 
should  be  the  case  with  the  Afro- American  press,  like 
that  of  any  race,  there  must  bo  an  ennobling:  and  ele- 
vated tone.  Without  this  the  daily  and.  weekly  paper 
becomes  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  Records  of 
riots,  mobs,  murders,  and  every-day  misdoings  do 
not  elevate  the  morals  of  the  readlu}?  public.  Too 
often  it  is  forgotten  that  the  editorial  chair  requires 
more  culture  than  is  gotten  by  reading  the  newspapers, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  race  there  are  those  who 
arc  editing  some  of  these  race  journals  that  ought  to 
be  relegated  to  the  rear. 

Able  Sditori. — The  editor  who  is  sending  out  week 
by  week  into  the  families  of  his  patrons,  a  paper  that 
is  to  benefit  its  readers,  ought  to  be  able  to  grapple 
vrith  the  problems  of  the  day,  the  problems  upon 
which  depend  the  elevation  and  the  continued 
advancement  of  the  race.  With  Dr.  Crummell  we 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  that  many  of  these  race 
journals  were  not  to  exist,  because  of  the  incompetency 
in  the  editorial  management.  Ministers,  physicians, 
lawj'ers  and  leaders  in  general,  can  do  much  toward 
suppressing  objectionable  literature  of  today  by  advo- 
cating the  patronizing  only  of  such  papers  as  are 
ennobling  and  are  building  up  the  race.  Select  your 
paper,  not  for  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  rather 
for  the  contents  of  its  columns. 

Beligiouft  Papers. — Every  family  should  have  at 

least  one  religious  paper     Even  in  religious  papers 

some  might  be  greatiy  improved,  but  when  it  comes 

''  the  secular  paper  it  were  much  better  not  to  take  a 

3t  all  tfian  to  allow  the  trashy  and  objectionable 
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haid»cf  OcTvvA  of  Ac  zaeeiscanoUiae,  ckrraxiziK 
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ta  gcoend.  BniA  Ae  lew.  tnAy  and  sensetJOBal 
btencnre  eRMB  jmt  fcowtt.  Avoid  it  as  tdq  vroiald  a 
pesdleace,  aad  jnovr  foas  aod  dnffaien  vrll  in  cbe 

bood  proaoBBCe  bleaiBts  gpqo  yOT  headi. 

n*  Rnt  Diil7  Vtw^^por  pobfisbed  br  the  • 
people  was  tbe  Cairo  Gazette,  owned,  edited  «id  pnb- 
lisbcd  bjr  Hoo.  W.  S  Scott,  of  Caira,  Illuwtt.  Tbe 
fint  tasae  came  fnm  tbe  press  April  :^  i&Ss. 

Fint  Vew^apOT  in  the  Soatb.— Tbe  &rst  race  nem- 
fiapcr  published  to  the  Sooth  for  tbe  ccdored  men 
iras  the  Colored  Axaerican.  It  was  paUisbed  in  Augusta. 
Georgia,  and  wag  edited  b>-  J.  T.  Shoften  in  18(5. 
We  End  the  following  description  of  this  paper  in  Ibe 
Afro- American  Press:  "It  is  designed  to  be  a  vehicle 
fur  tbe  diffusion  of  reli^ous,  political  aad  general  iatel- 
ligence.  It  will  be  devoted  to  tbe  prDmotion  of  hanoony 
and  good  will  between  the  whites  and  colored  people 
of  the  Sonth,  and  uniting  in  its  advocacy  of  industry 
and  edncation  among  all  classes;  bnt  particalarty  the 
class  most  in  need  of  our  agency.  It  will  steadfastly 
oppofic  all  forms  of  vice  that  prey  upon  society',  and 
give  that  counsel  that  tends  to  virtue,  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  happiness," 
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RELir.IOH    AND    THK   NEGRO. 

A  Bellgio&s  Nature.— Whatever  else  the  Negro  may 
OT  may  not  possess,  it  is  generally  conceded  thai  he  has 
an  intensely  religious  nature.  His  religion,  tl  is  true, 
does  not  always  manifest  itself  according  to  the  precise 
rules  and  rcqaircmcnts  of  cultured  and  refined  society. 
He  is  sometimes  boisterous,  very  demonstrative,  and 
altogether  emotional  By  the  superficial  observer, 
these  characteristics  arc  regarded  as  extremely  ludi- 
crous, if  not  disgusting,  and  arc  usually  catalogued, 
with  great  self- complacency,  among  the  "idiosyncrasies 
of  the  Negro. "  The  thoughtful  mind,  however,  recog- 
nizes beneath  all  these  crudities  a  buoyant  spirituality 
— a  spirituality  which  even  the  malign  infiui;iiccs  of 
slavery  could  not  suppress.  It  was  Burke  who  said, 
"Religion,  to  have  any  force  upon  men's  under- 
standings,— indeed,  to  exist  at  all, — must  be  sup- 
posed paramount  to  law,  and  independent  for  its 
subsistence  upon  any  human  institution.  "  This  glori- 
ous truth,  arrived  at  through  reasoning  and  reflec* 
tion  by  England's  great  political  philosopher,  seems 
to  have  been  grasped  intuitively  by  the  ignorant 
Negro  in  the  days  of  his  bondage.  Above  the  law 
that  fixed  his  hard  condition  and  held  him  therein, 
above  the  sophistry  of  ecclesiaslicism  that  perverted 
truth  to  justify  unrighteous  legislation,  his  faith  rose 
sublimely  and  took  bold  upon  the  unseen  "Power  thatj 
nialitjtli  for  riKliteousness." 

Sufttoined  by  Faith.— It  was  this  faith  that  suetainedj 
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him  in  his  darkest  hours,  that  causjcd  melody  to  well 
up  In  his  soul,  and  gush  forth  in  W&  voice.  It  was 
this  faith  that  enabled  hioi  to  endure  patiently,  with- 
out cherishing  feelings  of  vengeance  against  those 
whom  he  might  justly  have  regarded  as  oppressors. 
Finally,  it  was  this  failh  that  formed  the  substratum 
of  his  prcliininarj'  training,  however  inadequate,  for 
the  larger  life  that  was  to  be  realized  under  freedom. 
"By  that  mysterious  influence,"  says  Dr.  Btyden, 
"which  is  imparted  to  man  independently  of  outward 
circumstances,  to  not  a  few  of  them  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  defective  as  was  its  practical  exemplifica- 
tion, opened  a  new  world  of  truth  and  goodness.  There 
streamed  into  the  darkness  of  their  surroundings  a 
light  from  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  they  saw  that, 
through  suffering  and  afHiction,  there  is  a  path  to  per- 
fect rest  above  this  world ;  and  in  the  hours  of  the  most 
degrading  and  exhausting  toil,  they  sang  of  the  eternal 
and  ihc  unseen;  so  that  while  the  scrupulous  among 
theirmastera  often,  with  jcfterson,  "trembled  for  their 
country,"  the  slaves  who  had  gained  a  new  language 
and  new  faculties  were  enjoying  themselves  in  raptur- 
ous music — often  laboring  and  suSFering  all  day,  and 
singing  all  night  sacred  songs  which,  in  rude  but 
impressive  language,  set  forth  their  sad  fortunes  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future. 

OhMTfal  Music. — No  traveler  in  the  South,  who 
passed  by  the  plantations  thronged  with  dusky  laborers, 
and  listened  to  their  cheerful  music,  could  ever  dream 
i^-.i  -^  ■  ■■  beheld  in  that  sufEcring  but  joyous  race  the 
li  ^  of  the  Bouihem  whites.     The  captive  Jews 

could  not  5ing  by  the   waters  of  Babylon,  but  the 
''■^-I:  dungeons  of  American  slavery, 
and  swept  them  to  some  of  the 
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Noticeable  Fact. — It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  and  indic- 
ative of  the  susceptibility  of  ilie  Negro's  nature  to 
reli^ous  iaBuences,  that,  with  such  limited  insight 
into  divine  truth,  there  should  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  South  among  them  so  tnany  effective  preachers 
and  exh<irtt;rs — ^>me  of  thera  men  of  extraordinary 
natural  endowments.  Stevens,  in  his  history  of  the 
Metfaodut  I-^piscopal  Church,  has  the  following  inter- 
esting statement: 

"Harry  Hoeier,  better  known  a&  'Rlack  Harr>','  was 
the  traveling  servant  of  Bishop  AsbuT}-,  and  had  a 
popnlarity  as  a  preacher  which  excelled  that  of  the 
bishop  himself.  Dr.  Rush,  whose  predilections  for 
Methodist  preaching  are  well  known,  did  not  disdain 
to  hear  him,  and  making  allowance  for  his  illiteracy 
(for  he  could  not  read),  pronounced  him  the  greatest 
orator  in  America." 

QennineBess. — As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Negro's 
religion,  the  late  Bishop  Haygood  has  said:  "I  know 
that  the  religious  life  of  the  colored  people  in  the  days 
of  slavery  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet 
among  them  were  the  holiest  of  men  and  women." 

Strangest  Characteristic— The  same  author  has 
elsewhere  expressed  an  opinion  which  those  endeavor- 
ing to  educate  the  race  might  do  well  to  consider.  He 
says:  "As  to  my  opinion — with  as  good  opportunity  as 
most  men  to  know  what  the  religious  life  of  the  col- 
ored people  really  is — I  soy  unhesitatingly  that  his 
religion  is  his  strongest  and  best  characteristic  All 
there  is  of  hope  for  him  in  this  country  will  rise  or  fall 
with  the  healthy  development  or  the  decay  of  his 
religion." 

Proifress  Phenomenal. — U  ndcr  freedom  the  religious 
progress  of  the  race  has  been  phenomenal.     It  would 
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be  difficult  to  find  its  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of 
missions.  Over  a  million  of  these  people  are  today 
within  the  communion  of  the  Baptist  churches.  Con- 
siderably over  a  million  more  are  within  the  Methodist 
fold,  while  they  arc  to  be  found  also  in  the  Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian,  and  other  evan^^'olical  denomina- 
tions. As  before  the  war,  even  su  now,  a  goodly 
number  of  ihem  are  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church. 
They  are  intensely  loyal  \o  their  denomination,  and 
possess  in  a  larger  degree  than  many  other  people 
what  is  commonly  called  *'church  pride." 

Or^nis&tions.  —  The  most  remarkable,  however, 
and  at  once  the  most  promising  feature  in  their 
relipous  development,  is  the  organizations,  which, 
independently  of  outside  patronage,  they  have  created 
and  siistainetl.  The  African  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church,  ThcZion  Africa,n  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  tlic  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
America,  are  large  and  influential  budicii,  containing 
eight  hundred  thousand  members  or  more.  These 
bodies,  officered  and  managed  throughout  by  colored 
men,  are  ocular  demonstrations  of  the  capability  of 
the  race,  and  are  inspiring  in  the  people  self-respect 
and  self-reliance.  Many  of  their  general  officers  are 
men  of  great  power  and  personal  magnetism,  while 
some  have  a  national  reputation. 

LiberaUtT.— In  the  August  (1897)  number  of  "The 
Gospel  in  All  Lands,"  appears  the  following  with 
reference  to  the  religious  growth  of  the  colored  people 
since  emancipation: 

"They  have  shown  a  Tcmarkablc  degree  of  liber- 
ality in  contributing  toward  religious  purposes.  Not- 
Hstanding  their  poverty  and  the  discouraging 
■ttonces  surrounding  them,  they  have,  in  addition 
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to  Cbe  ordinaiy  expenatj.  of  maintainrng  Tcligioas 
worship,  inclndii^  pastocs'  salaries^  cxmtribated  prob- 
ably not  less  t3tan  tea  miThon  dotUn  for  the  erecdoa 
of  tDceting  booses.  Someof  these  buildups  velargrc 
oomparatirel^  costly,  oonTcntent  and  attractivv. 

Vobto  AcUereaeata.— "Tbey  have  dooe  remarka- 
bly well,  ooostderiag  all  the  circtunstances,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  edncational,  mUsiooary,  charitable,  and  philan- 
thropic work :  many  of  their  relifnons  institutions  of 
learain^  being  managed  by  Xegro  boards  of  trustees, 
tanght  by  Hcgro  teachers,  and  snpported  largely  or 
entirely  by  themselves.  They  are  also  represented  on 
the  boards  and  in  the  faculties  of  the  schools  main- 
tained for  them  by  Northern  benex-olence.  The 
aggre^te  amount  which  they  pay  annually  toward 
the  education  of  their  children  in  Christian  institu- 
tions ia  a  very  considerable  sum.  They  have  their 
local,  state,  and  national  educational  and  missionary 
organizations,  and  are  year  by  year  making  progieas 
in  the  art  of  organization  and  administration.  While 
they  have  vcr>*  much  yet  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  sys- 
tematizing their  bcneEccnce,  of  keeping  and  rendering 
accurate  accounts  of  money  received  and  disbursed, 
they  are  apt  learners,  and  are  making  good  progressL 
They  edit  and  publish  numerous  religious  periodicals, 
some  of  them  evincing  vigor,  independence,  'and  no 
little  ability." 

The  Future. — With  such  a  showing,  made  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  what  may  not  be 
expected  of  the  race  under  improved  and  constantly 
improving  conditions? 

Ohorcbes  Important. — There  arc  at  present  between 
nine  and  ten  millions  of  Negroes  in  this  country. 
This  includes  all  who  have  any  computable  fraction  of 
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Negro  blood  is  their  veins.  All  of  these,  wttb  the 
exception  of  alxyat  five  bimdred  thotisand,  arc  in  the 
Soathem  states  where  the  emancipation  proclamation 
reached  them  and  made  them  forerer  free  from  iovol' 
antary  bondage.  The  Negro  churches  of  the  South 
are,  therefore,  a  large  and  impunaot  factor  in  the 
Cbristianity  of  that  section.  In  point  of  church  mem- 
bership tbe  HcsTc  is  quite  as  de\'oted  as  are  his  white 
brethren.  The  proportion  of  colored  people  who  are 
connected  with  the  churches  in  tbe  United  States  is 
larger  than  that  which  obtains  among  the  white 
people, 

DenomiQatioDS. — As  to  denomination,  the  Xegro  is 
predominantly  Baptist.  More  than  one-half  of  all 
Negro  communicants  are  of  this  faith;  next  come  the 
Methodists  and  other  branches  of  the  church.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  colored  communicants  since 
the  emancipation  proclamation  has  been  mar^'elous. 
There  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  about  375,000 
Methodists  of  color,  while  at  the  present  there  are 
over  a  million.  Colored  Baptists  in  1S60  did  not 
exceed  350,000.  while  today  they  number  1.500,000. 

Helping  Hiraaelt — The  Negro,  considering  the  little 
wealth  he  had  at  command  when  slavery  ceased,  has 
achieved  wonders  in  the  accumulation  of  church  prop- 
erty. The  value  of  the  churches  he  owns  is  §16,636,- 
600,  the  number  of  edifices  being  »3,7;e-  Making 
due  allowance  for  the  generous  help  which  the  whites 
have  given,  it  still  appears  that  the  Negro  has  not 
!  been  unwilling  to  malcc  large  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  and  that  his  industry,  thrift  and  business 
capacity' have  been  made  to  contribute  to  his  successful 
endeavors  to  pro\*ide  himself  vrith  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  public  worship. 
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Sams  Spent. — In  education  and  evangelization  among 
the  Negroes,  the  various  religious  bodies  have  been 
specially  active.  Among  these  bodies  the  Congrega^ 
tionalists  claim  to  have  spent  $11,000,000  for  the 
Negro,  and  spend  now  nearly  g^ioo.ooo  a  year.  The 
Methodists  have  spent  since  emancipation  $6,000,000, 
and  are  now  spending  annually  through  Ihe  Freed- 
man's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  $550,000; 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmcn  in 
twenty  years  have  spent  93.400,000,  and  in  addition  to 
this  contribution  founded  Lincoln  University,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1859.  The  Baptists  since  1S65,  $5,000,000; 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  $55,000,  between 
1878  and  1894:  the  Christian  Church,  $100,000.  This 
vast  outlay  has  produced  a  result  known  and  read  of 
all  men.  No  man  has  attempted  to  deny  the  statement 
that  the  Negro  has  improved  intellectually.  Not  even 
the  bitterest  of  his  cnemicshave  denied  this  statement, 
and  it  mny  be  said  modestly  that  there  arc  men  and 
women  among  the  Negroes  who  can  compare  favor- 
ably with  some  of  the  best  of  the  other  race. 

GhriBti&n  Ministry,— Professor  Bowen  says:  "A 
vital  question  in  this  consideration  is.  has  the  character 
of  the  KegTO  Christian  Ministry  improved?  The  bsld 
statement  of  truth  is  that  the  distance  between  the 
ministry  of  today  and  that  of  slavery  days,  or  the  days 
Immediately  following  freedom,  cannot  be  measured 
in  words.  Then,  we  had  no  regularly  constitnted 
Negro  ministry.  A  few  of  our  fathers  in  whose  heart 
the  'woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not"  burned  with  an  un- 
quenchable fire,  were  permitted  to  speak  occasionally 
laves,  and  that  under  the  freezing  gaze  of  an 
E  eye,  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  miracle  unsolved 
areserved  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  through 
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the  broken  vessels  of  tboaght  amid  the  derrisli 

ship  of  the  ignorant  slaves. 

Educated  and  Consecrated.— Since  that  day  there 
hats  tjccn  a  constant  strt-am  of  educated  and  consecrated 
ministers  flowing  into  the  ranks  of  the  Kegfro  popu- 
lation. These  have  been  traincdin  the  great  universi- 
ties of  the  North.  Besides  these,  there  have  gone 
forth  from  the  institutions  established  io  the  South  for 
colored  jicoplc  large  numbers  of  genuinely  consecrated 
ministers  of  every  denomination.  Whether  it  be 
•ccopicd  or  reflected,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  in  Negro 
pulpits  all  over  the  land  and  in  the  South  some  Negro 
prenchers  who,  tn  intellectual  abililj*,  in  moral  power 
and  purity,  and  in  spiritual  insight  and  breadth  of  wis- 
dom, are  the  equal  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race." 

CHURCUKS. 

Regular  Baptists  (Colored).— The  colored  Baptists 

of  tlic  South  constitute  the  most  numerous  o£  regular 
Baptists.  Not  all  colored  Baptists  are  embraced  tn 
this  dixision;  only  those  who  have  separate  churches,, 
associations,  and  state  conventions.  There  are  man 
colored  Baptists  in  Northern  states,  who  are  mostly 
counted  as  members  of  churches  belonging  to  white 
as&ociutions,  N'one  of  them  are  included  in  the  fol- 
towmg  estimates  and  Bgnres. 

The  first  convention  of  colored  Baptists  was  organ* 
ixed  in  North  Carolina  in  iS66,  the  second  in  Alabama," 
and  the  third  in  Virginia  in  i  S67.  the  fourth  in  Axkansas 
in  1868,  and  the  fifth  in  Kentucky  in  1869.  There  arc 
colored  conventions  in  fifteen  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  these  organizations  the  colored  B^pt 
of  the  United  States  ha^*e  others  uxor  general  fn 


'.m  P&ibdelpbta  is 
nembeis  of  Uethodist 
tr  wflhdivw  froa,  the  poreat 
ns^  Bx|[Bt  haTc  ui^ger  privileges 
at  tetiaa  amoag  thentselves  thin 
tfii^  befierad  ^Kf  ttmU  aecored  in  continoed  assocu- 
tacn  wiA  thar  vkite  brethrea.  Tbe  Rev.  Richard 
AOen  v«»  elected  tbe  first  bishop  of  tbe  new  church 
bv  the   same  conv-mtton  that  denized  it.     In  the 
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year  1787  Mr.  Allen  had  been  made  the  leader  of  a 
class  of  forty  persons  of  his  own  color.  A  few  years 
later  he  purchased  a  lot  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  aod 
Lombard  streets,  Philadelphia,  where  the  first  church 
erected  in  this  country  for  colored  Methodists  was  occn* 
pied  in  1  794.  This  site  is  now  covered  by  an  edifice 
dedicated  in  1&90.  valued  at  $50,000. 

In  dwtrine.  govemnitat  and  usage,  the  church  docs 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  body  from  which  it 
Epr&ng.  It  has  an  itinerant  and  a  local  or  non-itinerant 
ministf}*,  and  its  territory  is  divided  into  annual  con- 
ferences. It  has  a  general  conference,  meeting  once 
every  four  years;  bishops  or  itinerant  general  super- 
intendents, elected  for  life,  who  \'isit  the  annual 
conferences  in  the  episcopal  districts  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  and  presiding  ciders,  who  exercise  sub- 
episcopal  oversight  in  the  districts  into  which  the 
annual  conferences  arc  divided,  and  it  has  the  pn)l>a- 
tionary  system  for  new  members,  with  exhorters,  class 
leaders  stewards,  stewardesses,  etc. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  1,481  organizations; 
4,124  edifices,  with  church  property  valued  at  $6,468.- 
3&Q,  and  452,715  communicants  or  members. 

The  church  is  widely  distributed,  having  congrega- 
tions in  forty-one  states  and  territories.  The  states 
in  which  it  is  not  represented  are  the  two  Dnkotag, 
Idaho,  Maine.  Xevada.  \cw  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
the  territories  being  Alaska,  Oklahoma,  and  Arizona. 
Its  members  are  most  numerous  in  South  Carolina, 
where  there  are  as,  172.  Georgia  comes  second  with 
73,248;  Alabama  third,  with  30,781;  Arkansas  fourth, 
with  27,956;  Mississippi  fifth,  with  25,439:  Tennessee 
l»as  33,71*;  Texas  33.392.  and  Florida  22,463.  In  no 
other  state  docs  the  number  reach  17,000.     The  eight 


Southern  Mates  above  given  report  315,169  menben. 
or  considcmbly  more  Ihao  two-thirds  of  the  eoure 
membership  of  the  church. 

AJHcan  Onion  Methodist  Proteatuit.— This  body, 
whith  has  a  few  conjiregations  divided  among  eight 
states,  came  into  existence  at  about  the  same  time  the 
African  N[ethodist  Episcopal  Church  was  org^nizml 
(1K16},  differing  frura  the  latter  chiefly  in  objections 
to  the  itineracy,  to  a  paid  mlnistrj%  and  to  the  episco- 
pacy. It  has  two  annual  conferences,  with  40  organi- 
Kations,  j;  church  edifices,  church  property  valued  at 
$55,440.  and  3,415  communicjints. 

iUtioui  Methodist  Episcopal  Zioii.~A  consecration 
of  colored  iicople,  organized  in  New  York  city,  in  1 796, 
was  the  nucleuR  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church.  This  congregation  orijrinatcd  in  a 
desire  of  colored  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  lo  hold  separate  meetings,  in  which  they 
"might  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  spiritual 
Xiiis  among-  themselves,  and  thereby  be  more  useful 
to  one  another"  They  built  a  church,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1800,  the  full  name  of  the  denomination 
subsequently  organised  being  given  toit.  The  church 
entered  into  an  agreement  in  i8ot.  by  which  it  was  to 
receive  certain  pastoral  supervision  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  It  had  preachers  of  its  own 
who  supplied  its  pulpits  in  part  In  1 810  this  arrange- 
ment termin.ited,  and  in  the  same  year  a  union  of 
colored  churches  in  New  York,  New  Haven,  Long 
Island,  and  Philadelphia  was  formed  and  rules  of  goy- 
Cmmcnt  adopted.  Thus  was  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  formally  organized. 

The  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  tSai.  U 
was  attended  by  nineteen  preachers,  representing  1 
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chnrches  and  1,496  members.  Next  year,  James 
Vanck  was  chosen  t^uperintendeDt  of  the  denomina- 
tion, which  was  extended  over  the  states  of  the  North, 
chiefly,  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  when  it  entered 
the  South  to  organize  many  churches. 

In  its  policy,  lay  representation  has  long  b«en  a' 
prominent  feature.  Laymen  arc-  in  its  annual  confer- 
ences  as  well  as  in  its  general  conferences,  and  there 
is  no  bar  to  the  ordination  of  women.  Until  iSfto  its 
superintendents,  or  bishops,  were  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  In  that  year  the  term  of  the  oBicc  was 
made  for  life  or  during  a  good  behavior.  Its  system 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  except  the  presence  of  laymen  in  the  annual 
conference,  the  election  of  presiding  elders  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  presiding  bishop,  instead  of  their 
appointment  by  the  bishop  alone,  and  other  small 
divergences. 

Its  general  conference  meets  quadrennially.  Its 
territory  is  divided  into  seven  Episcopal  districts,  to 
each  of  which  a  bishop  is  assigned  by  the  general  con- 
ference. 

The  church  is  rcpriesented  in  twenty-eight  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  strongest  in  North 
Carolina,  where  it  has  (11,949  communicantSL  Ala- 
bama comes  next  with  79,231  communicants;  South 
Carolina  third,  with  45,880.  and  Florida  fourth,  with 
14,791.  There  are  in  all  1,704  organizations;  1,587 
church  edifices;  church  property  valued  at  $s,7i4,t28, 
and  549.788  communicants. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal. — The  Colored  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1870,  of 
colored  members  and  ministers  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South.    Before  the  war  this  church  did  a  large  evan- 
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sHstic  work  among  the  Negroes,  Many  of  the  Negro 
slaves  received  the  gospel  from  the  same  preachers 
and  in  the  same  churches  as  their  roasters,  the  galleries 
or  a  portion  of  the  house  being  assigned  to  them.  For 
those  who  were  not  privilt;geil  to  attend  or^nized 
churches,  special  missidnB  were  begun  as  early  as  1S39, 
In  1845  there  wore  114,000  members  of  the  slave  pop- 
ulation, and  in  i860  207.000  members.  In  1866,  after 
the  opening  of  the  South  to  Northern  churches  had 
given  the  Negro  members  opportunity  to  join  the  A. 
M.  E.  Church,  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  and  other  Methodist 
bodies,  it  was  found  that  there  were  only  78,000  mem- 
bers left.  The  General  Conference  of  1S6O  authorized 
these  colored  members  to  be  organized  into  separate 
conferences,  and  in  i8;o  two  bishops  were  appointed 
to  organinc  the  colored  conferences  into  a  separate  and 
independent  church.  This  church  lias  the  same  articles 
of  religion,  the  same  form  of  government,  and  the 
same  discipline  a&  its  parent  body.  Its  bishops  are 
elected  for  life. 

Bidiop  Holscy  declares  that  the  great  aim  of  the 
church  is  to  evangelize  the  Xegro.  and  to  educate  and 
elevate  him.  There  are  33  annual  conferences,  129,583 
members.  There  are  1,750  organizations,  with  1,653 
church  edifices.  Valuation  of  property,  $1,713,366. 
This  church  is  strongest  in  Georgia,  where  it  has  more 
than  23,coo  members,  Mississippi  comes  next  with 
ao,ooo,  Tennessee  third,  with  18.96S,  and  Alabama 
fourth,  with  iK,9.io, 

OOD^rn^tiosal  Methodists  (Colored).— This  body 
^flonsists  of  congregations  of  colored  members  organ- 
ilo  contcrenccs  by  presidents  of  the  Congrega- 
Icihodisii  Church,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  all 
m  of  doctrine,  polity  and  usage.     The  only 
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difference  in  die  churches  of  the  two  bodies  is  that 
they  arc  composed  of  white  and  colored  persons, 
respectively.  There  are  in  alt  nine  or^nizatioos  aad 
319  communicants. 

OumbeTiand  PresbyUrian  (Colored).— This  body 
was  orsaniaed  in  May,  1869,  at  Murfree&boro,  Ten- 
nessee, tinder  the  direction  of  the  General  A-sscmbly 
of  the  Cuml>erlaud  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  con- 
stituted of  colored  ministers  and  members  who  had 
been  connected  with  that  church.  Its  first  synod,  the 
Tennessee,  was  organized  in  1871,  and  its  general 
assembly  in  1874.  It  has  the  ^mc  doctrinal  s>inbal 
as  the  parent  body,  and  the  same  system  of  ^vcro- 
ment  and  discipline,  differinfj  only  in  race.  It  has 
twenty-three  presbyteries,  and  is  represented  in  nine 
states  and  one  territory.  It  has  334  organizations, 
183  church  edifices,  11,956  communicants  and  church 
property  valued  at  $1515,826. 

It  has  81  organizations,  72  church  ediBces,  with  an 
approximate  seating:  capacity  of  24,1:5;  7  halls  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  835  ;  its  church  property  is  valued  at 
$88,660,  with  a,  I03  communicants  or  members. 

Sucd&y  School  Union  of  the  A.  H.  E.  Ohnrch.— Of 
all  the  public  iiiblitiitiuns  mviK-d  and  controlled  by 
A  fro- Americans,  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  deser\'es  special 
mention.  From  a  purely  b«sines.s  standpoiat,  it 
been  a  decided  success. 

Organized  August  11,  1RS2,  it  has  just  complefec 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence.  What  as  to 
results?  It  is  the  first  colored  religious  denomination 
to  adopt  ''Children's  Day"  as  an  anniversary  of  annual 
observance,  and  toapply  the  collections  received  there- 
from to  the  extension  of  Sunday  school  work.     It  is 
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Lhe  first  colored  religions  nrganizatian  in  the  world  to 

purchase  and  possess 
real  estate  paid  for 
by  moncj'ft  raised  ex- 
clusively by  Sunday 
school  children.  It 
IS  the  first  colored 
^1  reli^ous  denomina- 
-  tion  to  issue  <L  series 
of  graded  Sunday 
school  helps,  such  as 
quarterlies,  and  les- 
son papers.  It  is  the 
first  colored  religious 
denomination  tQ 
print  and  publish 
with  the  aid  of  its 
own  machinery  and 
material  Sunday 
school  literature  and 
requisites. 

From  the  returns 
of  Children's  Day,  it 
has  received  $56,- 
9*9-57.  while  the 
receipts  to  business 
aggregate  $158,658. 

It  has  donated  to 
needy     Sunday 
schools,  in  the  way 
of  books  and  periodi- 
cals, $5,057.98. 

It  owns  a  solid  stone  front,  brick  building,  situated 
on  the  public  square,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  which 
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ts  of  inestimable  value  to  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  and 
would  not  be  parted  with  for  any  snm  less  lian  (35,00a 
U  t»  Aw  stories  high,  including  the  basemenL 

Ibt  periodicals  have  a  circulation  ia  almost  every 
Mute  and  territory  in  the  West  Indies  and  West  and 
Sleuth  Africa. 

lU  pivperty  and  business  is  easily  worth  $40,000, 
Ancl  t»  free  aimt  unencumbered,  except  a  current  debt 
lM  $i,joo,  which  is  partially  offset  by  a  cash  balance.      ^^ 

It  Km  nevTr  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  public  beggar,  ^| 
mat  aj^ed  a  white  jicrson  for  a  single  penny.  Its  ^' 
vaf\ic-Tt  frnm  all  sources  has  come  absolutely  and 
©xvltt*i\*«ly  from  colored  people. 

It*  fonndvr,  Charles  Spencer  Smith,  has  been  its 
Kv'trtapr  and  treasurer  from  its  organization  to  the 

|M*«Cttt 

ItllBl  II '11  Fredvncic  Douglass,  in  his  early  life, 
WM  •  Kical  preacher  in  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church. 

Th*  first  A.  M.  B.  Zion  church  established  south  of 
th«  Masvmi  And  Pixon  line,  was  St.  Peter's  at  New- 
Wltie,  N\^rth  Car\iiina,  in  1863. 

Tlw  AltWTkmn  Riptist  Home  Missionary  Society 
hw  expended  in  (»corgia  for  educational  work  among 
Iho  ^x\ooo  Negroes  there,  more  than  $500,000.  Two 
(^  the  nuut  important  sdiools — Spchnan  Seminary 
th*  BA]kti*t  Collegft— are  located  at  Atlanta. 

Tho  cotored  Baptists  of  the  United  States  report  a 
memtwn^ip  of  1,148,000,  with  11,000  ordained  mirns- 
lers;  i,t,ooo  churv-h  buildings,  valued  at  $10,000,000. 
and  9.000  Sund;»y  schiwls,  with  more  than  300,000 
Hcholars, 

Rev.  Lolt  Carey  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  i:5o,  and 
died  Xo\Tinl»er  10,  iSjS.  in  Liberia,     He 
colored  American  missionary  to  Afri' 
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Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  colored  church  members 
are  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  between  these  two 
they  are  pretty  equally  divided. 

The  oldest  colored  church  in  the  South  is  Evans' 
Chapel,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina  {A.  M.  E.  Zion). 

Remember,  Christian  Ne^ocs  black  as  Cain  may 
be  refined  and  join  the  angelic  train.— /'Ai/Vw  H  'ktailey. 

Negroes  are  more  religious  than  white  follcs;.  They 
are  more  emotional.  Emotion  is  not  a  \'irtuc,  for  some 
emotionalists  arc  sadly  wanting  in  all  the  v-irtues. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  a  man  hait  docs  not 
secure  his  usefulness  if  he  has  so  taken  it  in  that  be  is 
lop-  sided.  — Blydin. 

If  a  man  wants  to  know  bis  own  strength,  he  need 
not  measure  himself.  He  needs  only  to  size  up  the 
fellows  who  are  pulling  against  him  to  find  out  liow 
strong  he  is. — Bishop  Grant. 

The  Onrrie  Steele  Orphan  Home.— This  institution 
is  located  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  There  is  perhaps  no 
colored  institution  in  Georgia  that  is  more  worthy  of 
public  consideration  and  help  than  this  orphan  home. 

Carrie  Steele  was  a  slave  until  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  set  her  free.  As  a  slave  she  learned  to 
read  and  write.  For  a  long  time  she  was  employed  at 
the  dcput  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  where  she  saw  many 
half-clad  ignorant  children  wandering  about  the  streets, 
being  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  blue  wants  of 
adversity.  These  sights  touched  her  heart,  and  she 
resolved  to  do  something  for  the  children  of  her  race. 
She  has  done  a  remarkable  work  that  will  make  her 
memory  imperishable,  her  name  immortal. 

Carrie  Steele  has  been  identified  with  charitable  in- 

itutions  for  years,  and  is  tn  many  respects  a  remark- 
ble  character  and  the  promulgator  of  a  wonderful 
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funds  subscribed  to  erect  a  two-story  brick  house. 
Here  she  can  be  found  having  charge  of  sixty-four 
crinkey  headed  pick-a- ninnies.  She  teaches  bcr  chil- 
dren first  of  all  to  b«  Christians  and  industrious.  All 
are  made  to  work  and  have  very  few  idle  moments. 
They  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  home  until  they  get 
old  enough  to  make  their  own  living,  when  they  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  profiUoK  sufficiently 
by  the  religious  training  to  make  honest,  industrious 
men  and  women.  Although  the  institution  has  been 
in  existence  for  but  a  few  years,  nearly  fifty  have 
already  gone  forth,  and  are  occupying  responsible  posi- 
tions of  trust.  Recently,  a  little  church  was  erected 
on  the  premises  for  the  use  of  the  children. 

There  have  been  many  gloomy  periods,  when  money 
was  scarce  and  prospects  for  more  were  not  pro^-ided, 
but  her  steadfast  faith  prompted  her  not  to  surrender. 
and  she  has  always  succeeded  in  securing  from  the 
friends  of  the  institution  whatever  was  needed. 
About  the  most  unique  spectacle  in  the  world  is  a 
happy  pick-a-ninny,  bui  with  sutty-four  of  them,  all 
ages,  colors  and  sises,  together — well,  they  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  Carrie  Steele  Orphanage  is  moving  forward, 
and  is  accomplishing  much  good.  The  good  work  tliat 
she  is  doing  there  for  the  city,  county  and  state  cannot 
be  told,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  When  we 
go  there  and  sec  three  score  or  more  little  motherless 
and  fatherless  children,  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  door  of  starvation  by  that  good  woman,  and 
througli  her  efforts  and  those  of  other  friends  and  the 
city  and  county,  and  given  a  home,  clothing,  and  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  see  how  they  are  taught  their  books 

d  taught  to  work,  it  is  only  then  that  we  can  fnlly 
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character,  and  those  for  whom  its  benefits  are  more 
specially  intended  are  grateful  for  and  appreciative  of 
its  advantages. 

Training  School  for  Nurses.— In  it  is  established  a 
BchooL  in  which  young  colored  women  arc  fitted  for 
nurses,  and  thus  a  new  Beld  for  their  independence  has 
been  developed.  A  course  of  two  years  has  been  laid 
out,  and  already  three  clusscs  have  graduated. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  hospital  duties,  visitiogf 
nurstis  are  sent  out  among  the  poor  and  sick  colored 
people,  with  most  gratifying  results, 

Beceipts. — The  fifth  annua!  report  of  the  board  of 
trustees  gives  as  the  total  receipts  nearly  $jo,ooo,  of 
which  more  than  $ii,9qo  were  voluntarily  contributed 
by  patients  themselves,  and  the  remainder  by  friends 
of  the  institution. 

Patients- — The  number  of  colored  patients  in  the 
bospita.1  for  the  first  five  years  was  655. 

Gratitude. — Words  cannot  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  colored  people  in  the  establishment  of  this  home 
vrhich  has  brought  new  and  liberal  facilities  to  the 
needy  of  the  colored  race. 

Hale  Infirmary. — In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  the 
eastern  part  uf  the  city,  near  Hall  street,  is  a  large 
cighteen-room  building  with  this  inscription  on  the 
corner-stone:  "Infirmar>-,  given  by  James  Hale,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  race,  and  erected  by  his  wife,  as  a 
memorial  to  their  deceased  daughter  and  son,  Sarah 
and  James." 

It  was  the  desire  of  James  Hale  to  do  something  to 
help  the  poor  and  age<i  of  his  people,  bul  before  hei 
was  able  to  carry  out  his  plans,  he  was  calfid  away  to 
"that  home  over  there,"  in  the  heavenly  city  of  rest. 
He  told  his  wife,  however,  to  carry  out  bis  wishes; 
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and,  faithful  tc  her  promise  to  her  dying  husband,  this 
good  woman  did  not  cease  work  until  the  desires  of  her 
husband  were  fulfilled.  And  indeed,  although  the  in- 
firmary is  in  full  operation  today,  she  has  not  stopped 
work,  but  is  guimg  about  among  the  poor,  the  aged 
and  the  humuless,  doing  all  she  can  to  lighten  their 
burdens  of  life.  Those  who  are  siclc,  those  who 
are  alone,  those  who  have  no  homes,  and  thtjst  who 
have  fallen  among  thieves,  she  is  lifting  tlicm  up, 
building  up  their  wounds  and  taking  them  to  her  inn, 
the  Hnle  Infirmar)'.  '*  The  property  as  it  stands  today 
is  worth  §7,000,  and,  knowing  the  Deeds  of  my  people 
as  I  do,  I  can  say  for  a  truth.  James  Hale  could  not 
have  left  his  money  to  a  better  cause.  Our  people 
have  been  bu>"ing  church  property  and  building 
churches  and  preparing  to  live  io  heaven,  for  more 
than  3  generation.  To  this  I  have  no  objection,  but 
I  thinlc  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  we  should  begin 
to  mix  a  little  business  with  our  religion,  and  while 
building  our  churches,  let  us  also  build  homes  for  our- 
selves, homes  for  the  orphans,  the  poor  and  the  aged 
of  our  race,  and  also  infirmaries  and  hospitals  where 
the  lame,  sick  and  the  injured  can  be  cared  for." 

Mra.  Watta'  Orphanage.— At  Covington,  Georgia, 
is  located  an  institution  which  is  doing  much  good  for 
the  state  and  for  our  people.  There,  in  that  quiet 
little  city,  is  an  orphanage  and  industrial  school  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  D.  Pace  Watts.  That  good 
woman  is  toiling  on  with  her  work,  spending  her  earn- 
ings  and  her  life,  all  for  the  good  she  may  do  for  the 
poor  and  parentless  of  her  race,  and  is  building  up  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  them,  and.  in  her  way,  as  best 
she  can,  is  teaching  them  bow  to  make  honest  and 
honorable  citizens. 
29 
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tteBBdaof  apKEiOB!  ncfe  SBoag  the  pooc,  the 
leai^  the  BOKhcxSHB  sad  tte  fMkeriesK  of  tbe  ooouniiQi 
ties  t>  wUck  Ac^  file  TWr  ikcf  wocfc  and  pray  w 
sake  tke  vtsld  better,  (rftea  vitbont  par.  witbont 
thaak^  aad  vikkoat  eocavngcnest,  bvt  tbey  labor  on 
vitk  Ae  bdaef  ftat  sooe  dar.  and  someirbere.  tbcjr, 
will  DB  IBS  aiaea. 

Socii  bss  bees  tbe  li^  work  oC  Mis.  Diana 
Watts.  Sbe  has  toiled  with  her  work  at  Covingtod 
^li^y^iKt  sz^vfe-hafided,  and  has  artrcoBx  many  obsta- 
dea.  The  eatcol  of  her  wiH'b  cannoC  be  told  in  saA 
a  dwrt  article;  suffice  it  l»  saj.  huwcrcr,  ijte  is  doing 
moch  good  f«Mr  ber  nee  and  the  state,  and  dcscrres 
the  oo-opeiation  and  snpport  ot  aU  who  arc  interested 
in  Chnstisn  worfc  among'  the  lowly. 

To  Kescne  Colored  People.— The  Rev.  George  W. 
Uickej,  pastor  oi  the  Bumia;  Bush  Mission.  Chicago, 
Illinois,  recently  porcbased  the  tbree-siorr  brick  boild- 
ing  at  z8j8  Dearboro  street,  for  the  porpott  of  coo- 
vcTttng  it  into  a  botne  for  homeless  and  unforttuute 
women.  It  vein  be  called  a  Rescue  and  Industrial 
Institnte.  The  plan  has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  and  recently  a  few  wt-althy  Baptists  took 
hold  of  the  matter,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickey,  and  the 
rc:»ult  is  that  the  home  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  the 
alterations  can  be  made  in  the  two  upper  floors. 

The  property  cost  $10,300,  and  is  a  three-story  bri 
buJMing,  35x98  feel,  on  a  lot  110  feet  deep. 
will  he  sleeping  apartments  on  the  top  floor,  a: 
the  second  floor  the  women  will  be  tau, 
liuuwkctping,  eookinjf.  slcnoyraphy, 
and  whatever  cIkc  will  enable  them 
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tbe  varioas  statkxu  of  the  dty  and  see  snch  a  largel 
percentage  of  colored  criminals.  I  tliink  it  is  about 
time  for  the  Christian  people  to  bestir  themselves  and 
do  sometbing^  practical  in  the  way  of  ^\'in^  protection 
and  kindiy  assistance  to  nnemployed  colored  men  and 
women.  Onr  home  is  established  for  this  purpose. 
And.  while  we  are  colored  people,  I  can  assure  j-ou 
that  we  will  not  close  our  doors  against  the  needy  of 
any  race  or  color  '* 

Amanda  Smith  Indnstrial  Orphan  Home  for  Col- 
ond   Children. — Ani.iatia    Smith,    whu    has    lat>orcti 
much  for  the  elevation  of  her  people,  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  need  of  an  orphan  home  for  colored 
children,  and  in  1S95  secured  possession  of  a  property 
in  North    Harvey,    Chicago,    Illinois,   wonh  $6,000. 
Through  the  sale  of  her  book,  evangelistic  work  and 
donations,    she    has    already    secured    considerable 
toward  the  payment  for  the  buildlni;.     She  is  putting 
all  her  time  and  strength  into  collecting  funds  so  that 
the  Home  may  be  free  of  debt     While  she  is  speod-  ^_ 
ing  her  time  in  the  evangelistic  field,  and  in  collecting  ^M 
for  the  orphanage,  her  permanent  address  is  1940  South  ^^ 
Park  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  institution  wilt  be  a , 
great  blessing  to  the  colored  ptopic  of  Chicago  and  Uie 
North  when  it  is  once  fully  established. 

Other  Inatitntions.— The  presence  of  the  orphanage 
at  Covington,  the  Carrie  Steele  Orphan's  Uouk,  and 
the  Carter  Home  for  old  people  and  boys,  in  Atlanta, 
the  Old  Folks'  Home  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  Old 
Polks'  Home  at  Philadelphia,  the  f>r-  '"         4t 

St.  Louis,  end  the  Home  fpf  W.iri:'  -n^ 

ington.  D.  C,  are  only  soni/ 
show  to  what  extent  and 
women  d£  our  race  have 
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PTvBSnNAUKK     t>V      I  HH    AUtO-AUERlC AN      RACR. 
fORRRUNNERS  Of    LIBERTY. 

Frederick  Douglass,  the  most  remarkable  man  of 
Negro  blooil  yet  produced  in  the  L'nitc<i  States  was 
bom  in  Ta;bot  county,  Maryland,  in  Pcbruarj-,  iSi?, 
and  had  just  completed  his  seventy-eighth  year,  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  mulatto  son  of  a  slave 
mutticr,  and  consequently  himself  bom  a  stave.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  went  to  Baltimore  to  live,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  rudimcnlarj'  education.  1 1  is  owner  allowed  him 
to  employ  his  own  time  at  three  dollars  per  ^vcck,  and  he 
obtained  work  in  a  shipyard.  When  just  twcnty-onc 
years  old  he  ran  away  to  New  York,  and  from  there  went 
to  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  where  he  supported 
himself  as  a  laborer.  He  came,  by  some  means,  andei 
the  observation  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  assisted 
his  efforts  at  self-education,  imd  under  Uarrison's  aus- 
pices he  was  brought  out  as  an  orator  at  abolition  meet- 
inirsin  Xuw  England.  In  [S41  he-  attended  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting  at  Nantucket,  and  made  a  speech  that 
brought  him  into  national  notice.  After  this,  as  agent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  he  traveled 
through  the  Norihem  states  making  abolition  speeches. 
Antt-slavcry  agitation  was  a  sensitive  and  exciting 
theme  at  that  period  of  the  countrj''s  histor>',  and  the 
bold  utterances  of  the  colored  orator,  the  first  person 
I  of  his  race  to  display  such  capability,  made  him  a  very 
discussed  person.  Ho  afterward  edited  T/u 
an  abolition  paper,  at  Rochester,  New 
I  one  or  two  books  giving  his 
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experience  as  a  slave,  and  intended  to  promote  the 
then  fast  growing  abolition  sentiment. 

The  Maryland  family  to  whom  Douglass  had  always 
belonged  as  a  slave  were  named  Lloyds,  but  after 
going  North  he  adopted  for  himself  the  name  be  has 
since  borne.  \\Tien  he  had  become  distinguished  his 
friends  in  England  raised  a  purso  of  $750  with  which 
his  freedom  was  legally  purchased. 

He  visited  England  in  1845,  and  made  many  speeches 
there  that  were  well  received.  He  was  charged  with 
conspiracy  in  the  John  Brown  raids  into  Virginia  in 
1859,  and  Governor  Wise  made  a  requisition  for  his 
arrest  on  the  governor  of  Michigan.  Legal  complica- 
tions were  avoided  by  a  second  visit  to  England.  Of 
this  visit  Douglass  later  beautifully  said:  "I  fled  from 
the  talons  of  the  American  eagle  to  nestle  in  the  mane 
of  the  British  lion. " '  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
urged  emancipation  and  the  employment  of  the  Negro 
troopts.  Later  be  was  active  in  organizing  Negro  regi- 
ments in  the  North.  After  the  war  he  held  various 
ofBcesundcrRepubHcanadrainistration.  Mr.  Cleveland 
removed  him  from  his  office  of  Recorder  of  Deeds  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1886.  and  three  years  later 
Mr.  Harrison  made  him  minister  to  Hayti,  the  last 
oflficial  position  that  he  filled.  The  Haytian  govern- 
meat  made  him  one  of  the  commissioners  for  its  exhibit 
at  the  Columbian  Ertposition  at  Chicago. 

In  early  life,  while  residing  at  New  Bedford,  Ma<t- 

sachusetts,  Douglass  was  married  to  a  woman  of  his 

own  color,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 

Kflio  survive  him-     A  few  years  ago  he  was  married  to 

1  while  woman  from  New  England,  who 

as  cleric   in   the  office   when  he  was 

Is.      In   appearance,   I>ouglass*  Cau- 
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casdati  blood  was  very  maiiifcst.  He  wasof  bright  com- 
plexion, nith  prominent,  clearly  dcBncd  fcatarcs,  and 
hair  only  slightly  curly.  In  old  age  he  wore  his  hair 
and  beard  long,  which  gave  him  an  air  at  once  striking 
and  vcncrnblc.  Hi*  oratoric.nl  gift  was  of  no  ordinary 
qiinlity,  nud  no  man  in  American  public  Ijfe  was  a 
greater  factor  in  that  agitation  which  ted  up  to  the 
event's  of  1860-65,  and  created  such  a  revolution  in  the 
country's  condition,  He  leaves  a  fortune,  the  accu- 
mulation of  savings  during  a  long  life,  estimated  by 
some  as  high  as  $100,000. 

VViliiam  Lloyd  Garrison  relates  the  following  story  of 
Douglass  and  Sojourner  Truth,  a  character  as  remark* 
able  in  her  way  as  Dougla'^s  was  in  his.  She  was  a 
thorough  African  of  unmixed  blood,  gaunt  and  black. 
She  was  born  n  slave  ia  New  York,  and  emancipated 
when  slavery  was  nlx>1ished  in  that  state.  She  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  whereas  Douglass  had  educated 
himself  and  was  the  peer  of  any  so-called  self-educated 
white  man.  At  an  anti-slavcr>'  meeting,  when  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  particularly  dark.  Douglass  was 
speaking  and  indulging  in  gloomy  views  of  the  situa< 
tioD.  Sojourner,  who  was  a  listener,  and  was  pos- 
sessed with  an  iutense  religious  faith,  was  disturbed 
at  the  tone  of  his  despondency,  and  in  a  moment 
relieved  her  feelings  and  those  of  the  meeting  as  well, 
by  saying  in  her  deep  voice:  "Is  God  dead,  Fred- 
erick?" Kobody  could  appreciate  the  hit  better  than 
himst'lf,  and  the  closing  remarks  were  in  a  more  hope- 
ful strain. 

Hon.  Josiah  T,  Settle,  of  Memphis,  aays:  "On  one 
occasion,  some  lirae  before  emancipation,  he  attended 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  I  think,  at  Rochester; 
he  was  then  a  man  of  international  fame,  asd  was 
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called  upon  to  speak  I  have  not  seen  the  speech  in 
print  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  as  I  read  it  then 
and  remember  it  now.  Uiken  in  connection  with  tliu 
times  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  the 
mnn  and  the  occasion,  nothing  couM  have  been  more 
inily  eloquent.  When  he  arose  and  looked  over  his 
audience,  among  other  things  he  said:  'Why  am  I 
called  upon  to  speak  on  an  occasion  such  as  this? 
Why  should  I  celebrate  your  Fourth  of  July?  What 
freedom  have  I  and  my  people  to  celebrate?  Above 
your  shouts  and  the  roar  of  your  cannon  I  can  hear 
the  crack  of  the  slave  whip,  the  clanking  t»f  the  chains, 
and  the  groans  of  my  oppressed  brethren  in  the  South. 
Your  rejoicings  do  but  fill  to  overflowing  my  cup  of  bit- 
tcrncss.  You  were  willing  to  bare  your  breasts  to  cannon 
to  evade  a  tax  on  tea,  but  you  turn  a  deaf  car  to  three 
millions  of  human  beings,  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
who  are  vainly  pleading  to  you  in  chains  that  they  may 
own  their  own  bodies,  and  that  they  may  be  protected 
in  the  commonest  ties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child.  While  you  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  your 
independence,  you  have  coiled  up  in  the  youthful 
bosom  of  your  republic  the  serpent  of  slavery,  sucking 
her  life's  blood,  and  sending  its  poison  into  cver>'  mem- 
ber of  her  body.  Your  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  a  lie!  And  your  flag  contaminates  the  very  air  of 
God.  Everj-  stripe  upon  it  represents  the  blood  and 
bimdage  of  my  people,  and  every  star  glitters  to  your 
countr>''s  shame.'  " 

Prom  a  memorial  address  in  "Talks  for  the  Times," 
we  take  the  following;  "If  I  were  asked  to  sum  up  in 
a  word  what  made  Frederick  Douglass  great,  1  should 
say  a  noble  purpose,  fixed  and  unchangeable,  a  pur- 
pose to  reudcr  to  mankind  the  largest  possible  service. 
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Verily,  he  has  Bcr\-cd  us  well,  faithfully,  naselfishlyj 
and  now,  full  of  years,  aiid  full  of  honors.  I(>ade<l  with' 
such  distinctions  as  this  poor  world  has  to  give,  he 
dies,  dies  as  he  lived,  »  brave,  strong,  good  man.     No  < 
more    shall   we  behold  that   manly  form.     No   morel 
shall  we  listen  to  those  eloquent  lips  upon  which,  for 
over  fifty  years,  so  many  thousands  have  hung  with 
rapture,   those    eloquent    Ups    that  made    his  name  I 
famous  in  two  hemispheres,  and  will  sorely  keep  it 
so  as  long  as  freedom  has  a  histor)-.     God  grant  thai 
the  mantle  of  this  old  huro  may  fall  upon  a  worthy 
successor;     God  grant  that  oar  young  men.  contemplat- 
ing his  life  and  emnlating  his  example,  may  be  lifted 
up  to  a  higher  conception  of  life,  of  doty,  of  respoosi- 
bility,  of  usefulness!" 

William  StilL~Wc  abridge  the  following  from  the 
"Life  of  William  Still,"  as  it  is  given  in  the  revised 
edition  of  the  "Underground  Railroad": 

His  parents,  Levin  and  Sidney,  were  both  slaves 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  "Massa,  I'd  sooner 
die  than  stay  a  slave!"  was  the  declaration  of  his 
father  to  his  young  master  before  cither  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  master  saw  that  it  wonld  be 
impossible  to  change  this  detennination  of  the  slave, 
and  felt  that  it  would  be  policy  under  the  circum- 
stances to  drive  the  best  bargain  he  could.  He  decided 
to  sell  him  to  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  give  him 
the  chance  of  buying  his  freedom.  The  price  was 
named  and  accepted  by  the  slave.  His  former  dili- 
gence was  now  doubly  taxed  to  coi-  '  ■  ";b 
of  working  out  his  freedom.  At  1  ■se- 
verance and  economy,  he  succef^  'rec.  he 
could  not  breathe  the  air  taint 
severing  the  sacred 
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to  his  wife  and  four  children  (two  boys  and  two  girls), 
and  trusting  God  for  the  future,  he  started  northward 
and  located  near  Greenwich,  New  Jersey.  The  wife 
felt  more  keenly  tlian  ever  the  yoke  of  bondage;  she, 
t(x»,  resolved  to  break  it,  but  not  in  the  tedious  way 
her  husband  had  done.  For  the  nake  of  liberty  and  of 
being  reunited  to  her  husband,  she  resolved  to  accept 
the  trials  and  dangers  of  est-apc.  and  if  not  successful, 
the  death  which  such  an  attempt  often  involved. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  tniKhty  resolution,  hoping  for 
such  indirect  aid  as  her  husband  could  furnish,  she  set 
out  with  her  four  children  on  her  toilsome  fugitive 
journey.  Then  came  days  of  watching,  waiting  and 
fear  of  detection,  nights  perilous  with  forced  travel, 
times  of  desjjair  as  swamps  and  forests  interposed, 
rivers  intervened  or  starvation  threatened.  Success 
crowned  her  perils  and  sacrifices.  The  father's  heart 
and  hand  had  been  diligent  in  her  movements,  as  she 
had  anticipated.  The  family  was  joyfully  reunited,.; 
and  a  home  was  provided  near  Greenwich.  The  old 
name  of  Steele  became  Still.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  secret  of  their  past  existence. 
But  the  scent  of  the  slave  hunter  was  not  to  be  baffled 
by  these  precautions.  In  a  few  months,  a  capturing 
gang,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  suddenly 
pounced  upon  the  peaceful  household,  and  the  wife 
and  four  children  were  dragged  back  to  their  old  slave 
quarters  In  Maryland.  Liberty's  draught  once  tasted, , 
thelipsof  the  slave  mother  longed  for  itagain.  Plans 
for  a  second  attempt  were  laid.  None  seemed  feasible 
that  included  her  four  children.  Agonizing  as  was 
thought  of  scv(*ring  herself  from  her  children,  she 
■"*'  overcome  the  dreadful  alternative  by  any 
DT  uvm.     At  last,  tlie  plan  was  laid  out; J 
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she  woultl  leave  tier  two  boys  under  the  care  of  her 
dear  inother,  who  was  also  in  bondage  What  tears 
watered  the  sad  conclusion  I  She  would  save  the  gfiris, 
the  younjjcst  and  weakest.  The  sorrowful  night  came. 
Nerved  for  the  hour  and  the  painful  occasion,  she 
rushed  to  the  little  straw  bed  on  which  her  four  chil- 
dren were  sleeping,  kissed  her  boys  farewell  without 
waking  them,  clasped  her  two  little  girls  in  her 
strong,  true  arms,  bade  her  mother  good-bye,  and 
trusting  in  God,  began  again  the  pcrilotui  march  to 
freedom.  Not  recounting  the  trials  and  hardships  and 
dangers  overcome,  she  reached  the  free  soil  of  New 
^J:ftrsey,  and  rejoined  her  husband  with  her  two  little 
■girls.  And  now  greater  precaution  was  necessary, 
hence  a  home  in  the  depths  of  the  Jersey  pines,  seven 
miles  east  of  Medford,  was  chosen.  Guarding  their 
family  history,  working  peaceably  and  industriously, 
dealing  honestly,  walking  reverently.  Levin  Still  wft* 
permitted  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  slave  hunter, 
.nnd  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  home.  His  acres  became 
hisown;  thrift  brought  this  reward  tohim.  His  family 
increased  until  it  numbered  eighteen  children  in  all, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  William  Still,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say  of  the  two  sons  in 
slavery,  that  they  were  sold  and  taken  South.  One  of 
Ihem  died  in  slaverj-,  and  the  other,  Peter  Still, 
Tcturned  to  the  family  forty  years  later.  When  old 
enough.  William  began  to  work  on  the  fann.  the  stock 
of  which  consisted  of  a  horse  and  a  yoke  of  uxeti.  The 
cranberry  meadows  near  by  furnished  employment 
for  him  and  his  brothers.  In  the  winter,  the  Still 
family  were  occupied  in  putting  up  cordwood.  In  the 
rich  agricultural  district  west  of  Medford,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  work  during  harvest,  always  receivtii]^ 
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iind  treatment  and  ^od  wages.  Whisky  was  seiT^ed, 
jiccording  to  custom,  to  the  harvest  hands.  One  day, 
William,  exhausted  by  the  heat,  and  his  efforts  to  do 
11  full  hand's  work,  was  induced  to  take  a  drink.  Il 
sickened  him  so  that  he  was  forced  to  return  home, 
and  report  a  quarter  of  a  day's  work  lost  labor.  This 
humiliated  him  so  that  he  resolved  never  to  touch  the 
accursed  stuff  again.  If  there  is  anything  in  his  life 
nf  which  he  is  proud,  it  is  the  faithful  keeping  of  the 
vow  then  registered. 

William  received  no  schooling  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  when  a  teacher  was  secured  who  was 
favorably  inclined  to  the  colored  race.  He  then  drop- 
ped all  work  aud  attended  school.  He  subseribed  for 
The  Colored  Amtrican,  but  the  postmaster  did  not  con- 
sider il  profwr  to  dispense  that  kind  of  literature 
through  the  mails,  and  so  withheld  the  paper  for  a 
number  of  weeks.  At  last  he  was  informed  that  he 
could  have  his  papers  if  he  paid  what  was  due  on  them. 
He  paid  thirty  cents  postage,  and  was  given  a  bundle 
of  papers  which,  when  he  got  home  and  unfolded, 
were  undelivered  numbers  of  other  papers  not  his 
own.  He,  however,  applied  at  once  to  the  postmaster, 
and  carried  his  point.  In  1844,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  with  only  $3 
in  his  pocket.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  confront  the 
question  of  color.  He  was  not  able  to  secure  steady 
work,  discouragement  and  failure  met  him  on  ever>' 
hand.  After  being  engaged  in  work  for  some  time, 
he  found  that  he  was  not  making  enough  to  pay  his 
modest  board  bill.  During  the  next  smnraer.  he 
worked  in  a  brick  yard.  Determined  to  provide  for 
the  coming  winter  better  thaa  he  did  lor  the  first  win- 
ter spent  in  Philadelphia,  he  resolved  to  start  a  bosi- 
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sess  of  his  own.  He  engaged  in  the  o3rstcr  business, 
ft  ver)'  brief  experience  proved  to  him  that  he  was, 
"not  capublc  of  carrj-ing  it  on.  Through  the  pious  rep- 
rcscntaticjns  of  a  niguc  the  money  he  had  on  han<I  was 
tcraporaril)-  loaned,  and  the  prospective  profit  became 
a  real  lo^  He  then  l>ecamc  ji  swcond-hand  clothing 
dealer,  but  this  plunged  him  into  bankruptcy.  Uc 
then  got  a  position  as  a  waiter  in  a  Broad  street  house, 
but  the  surrcjundings  were  so  disjfusling  and  the  work 
so  hard  that  in  three  weeks,  hearing  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  family  of  an  aged  widow  of  great  wealth,  he 
ventured  to  try  for  the  pl.ice.  Here  he  was  engaged 
after  a  searching  examination  at  $14  per  month.  By 
faithfulness,  he  soon  won  the  esteem  of  the  lady,  and 
found  that,  although  she  was  exacting  in  requiring  her 
rules  to  be  obeyed,  yet  she  was  Icind  and  always  reedy 
to  aid  him.  His  duties  were  light,  and  as  the  good 
lady  discovered  bis  taste  for  books,  she  extended  all 
encouragement  to  him  that  she  could.  She  permitted 
him  to  keep  up  his  conneclioa  with  the  Sunday  school 
at  the  Moral  Reform  Retreat,  and  assisted  him  id 
acquiring  knowledge  of  books.  After  spending  eight- 
een months  verj'  profitably  and  pleasantly  in  the  home 
of  this  old  lady,  she  left  the  city  to  reside  with  her 
daughter  in  New  York.  This  ended  William's  engage- 
ment, and  lie  was  sorry  enough  to  part  with  one  who 
was  so  kind  to  him.  With  the  references  from  the 
good  old  lady,  he  soon  secured  a  place  with  the  family  1 
of  a  retired  merchant  nnril  he  hr.irrl  that  ackrk  wa^" 
needed  in  the  office  of  the  Peon?\''''>n'  ''nii-SUvc 
Society.     He  made  application  t  i^n.  a& 

was  informed  thai 
prondcd  the  salar>'j 
meantime,  ha\-tng 
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ho  looked  around  for  further  employment  in  order  that 
he  might  eke  out  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  himself 
and  wife.  This  he  procured  as  janitor  of  the  library 
building,  at  a  salary  of  $6  per  month.  His  ^vife,  in 
the  meantime,  carried  on  dressmaking.  His  faithful- 
ness and  aliility  in  office  work  soon  induced  the 
committee  iu  charge  of  the  Anti-Slavery  office  to 
increase  his  salary,  lie  had  become  an  earnest,  con- 
fidential worker  in  the  underground  railroad  mattcre, 
and  his  house  had  been  known  as  a  safe  and  con- 
venient station  on  the  line  of  northward  march.  He 
was  ever  on  the  alert  to  aid  slaves  to  escape.  Many 
of  the  successful  altcmptii  that  he  made  to  liberate 
Negroes  are  recorded  in  his  volume.  "The  Under- 
ground Railroad."  He  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  1861,  and  immediately  began  business 
as  8  dealer  in  stoves,  also  the  s.ile  of  coal  on  a  small 
scale,  and  this  business  increased  until  lie  has  become 
one  of  the  noted  coal  dealers  of  the  city.  He  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade,  and  has  for  years  been  reaping  the 
reward  of  energy  and  integrity  in  the  shape  of  a  daily 
enlarging  confidence.  In  1X7?  he  published  his  work, 
"The  Underground  Railroad."  The  manuscript  had 
l>een  very  carefully  secreted  during  the  war,  as  no 
other  of  the  underground  railroad  managera  had 
dared  to  make  any  note  of  the  work.  At  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  1S76  his  book  attracted  much  alten- 
ilon  Mr.  Still,  although  past  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
is  still  vigorotisand  active.  He  is  still  engaged  in  phi- 
lanthropic work,  He  is  actix'ely  engaged  as  president, 
pt<-  -  •  hoard  of  "The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
',"  for  more  than  thirty  years,  Hi&lifc 
-and  useful  one.     He  was  connected 
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with  a  society  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Negm 
race,  of  which  Benjamin  FranJclin  was  first  (ircsident. 
and  which  was  organized  one  year  before  the  United 
States  government 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  desire  to  know  somethtag; 
concerning  the  two  boys  who  wen*  sold  in  slavery  into 
the  South.  We  take  the  following  from  the  life  of 
William  Still.  gi\-ing  an  account  of  his  meeting  with 
his  brother: 

"Onesmnmer  day,  in  1850,  as  1  was  busily  cngagird 
in  mailing  the  weekly  issue  of  the  Paimylvarda  Free- 
man^ two  colored  men  entered  the  office.  One  of  them 
was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  well  known  to  me; 
the  other  I  never  had  seen.  My  acquaintance  intro- 
duced the  stranger  as  coming  from  the  South,  and  with 
the  added  remark.  'He  will  tell  you  his  own  story.' 
I  paused,  and  the  stranger  began  in  a  verj-  deliberate 
manner,  saying:  *I  am  from  Alabama.  I  have  come 
in  search  of  my  people.  I  and  my  little  brother  were 
kidnapped  about  forty  years  ago,  and  I  thought  by 
coming  to  Philadelphia  and  having  notices  written  and 
read  in  the  colored  churches  old  people  would  remem* 
i^ber  about  it,  and  I  could  find  my  mother  and  people.' 

*•  After  going  on  with  his  story  for  a  few  mlntucs  in 
this  way,  I  became  fully  satisfied  that,  if  his  story  were 
as  he  had  given  it  thus  far,  I  could  save  valuable  time 
by  asking  a  few  questions.     I  therefore  asked: 

"  ''W^ere  were  you  kidnapped  from?* 

"A.— 'I  don't  know.* 

"Q. — 'Don't  you  know  the  name  of  the  place?' 

"A. --No.' 

"Q. — Don't  you  Iccow  the  oomc  of  iine  town,  river^ 
neighborhood  or  st^te?' 

*^A.^'No.' 
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*'Q. — 'What  was  your  name?' 

"A.— 'Peter/ 

"Q. — 'What  was  jrour  little  brother's  name?' 

"A.— 'Levin.' 

"Q. — 'What  were  the  names  of  your  father  and 
mother?' 

"A. — 'Mother's  name  was  Sidney  and  father's  name 
was  L«vin?' 

"Q. — 'Do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  utiier 
person?" 

"A. — 'I  know  the  name  of  one  white  man.*  (Here 
he  named  him.) 

"By  this  time  I  was  simply  thunderstruck,  so  to 
speak.  I  had  to  summon  all  my  powers  of  control  in 
the  presence  of  the  strangtr,  so  fully  was  I  convinced 
by  this  time  that  he  was  one  of  my  long-lost  brothers. 
I  scarcely  knew  what  lo  do  for  a  little  time,  but  by 
and  by  T  dismissed  the  pilot,  saying  I  would  look  further 
into  the  case  after  I  got  through  with  my  mailing  and 
take  care  of  the  stranger  over  night.  This  was  satis- 
factory to  the  pilot,  but  hardly  so  to  the  stranger,  till 
he  was  advised  by  his  friend  that  it  would  be  all  right. 

"Before  intimating  to  my  brother  the  discovery  I 
had  made,  I  allowed  a  full  hour  to  pass,  meanwhile 
plying  him  with  a  thousand  questions  touching  his 
entire  life.  Then,  seating  myself  by  his  side,  I  said: 
'I  think  I  can  tell  you  all  about  yourkinfolk — mother, 
father,  etc.,*  and  went  on  to  :iay,  'Vou  are  an  own 
brother  of  mine. ' 

"As  anxious  as  he  had  been  all  his  life  to  find  his 
lost  parents  and  relatives,  this  news  was  at  the  moment 
too  good  for  him  to  fully  credit.     He  was  as  one  dumb- 

inded.  I  went  on  to  assure  him  of  the  truth  of  all  t 
Vy  relating  our  family  histor>'  in  detail,  and 
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dwelling  particularly  on  mother's  escapes,  and  how. 
iti  her  second  attempt,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
two  little  boys.  Levin  and  Peter,  behind,  in  the  c&rt 
of  their  grandmother. 

"Having-  explained  the  matter  to  Peter  thus  fully, 
his  doubts  vanished  and  he  went  home  with  me.  Our 
two  sisters  living  in  PliiladclpTiia.  who  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  stxrets  of  the  famil>-  history,  were  soon 
called  in,  and  became  joyful  witnesses  of  the  marvel- 
ous restoration.  Outside  of  myself  and  sister*,  I  felt 
sure  he  might  have  enquired  the  city  over  without 
having  obtained  the  slightest  cue  to  his  lost  relations. 

"The  next  day  he  was  taken  to  our  mother's  home 
in  New  Jersey,  and  fully  recognized  by  her.  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  appearing  as  to  his  identity,  as  be  was 
her  very  image. 

"Allow  mc  to  remark  just  here  that  it  was  this 
heartrending  history  connected  with  my  own  family 
that  first  prompted  me  to  keep  the  records  of  the 
underground  railroad.  Thousands  of  escapes,  har- 
rowing separations,  dreadful  longings,  dark  gropings 
after  lost  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  identities, 
seemed  ever  to  be  pressing  on  my  mind.  WTiile  I 
knew  the  danger  of  keeping  strict  records,  and  while  I 
did  not  dre.im  that  in  my  day  slavery  would  be  blotted 
out,  or  that  the  time  would  come  when  T  could  pubhsh 
these  records,  it  used  to  afford  mc  great  satisfaction  to 
take  them  dnwn  fresh  from  the  lips  of  fugitives  on  the 
way  to  freedom,  and  to  preserve  them  as  they  had 
given  them.  But,  thank  God!  the  end  of  slaver}*  came 
ere  we  looked  for  it,  and  the  records  are  no  longer 
presen-ed  in  secret,  nor  is  their  presence  a  source  of 
danger." 

Francis  Ellen  Watkins  Harper  was  bom  in  Baltbnore 
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in  1825,  not  of  slave  parentage,  and  yet  subjected  to 
the  oppression  wliich  band  and  free  alike  endured : 
under  the  slave  laws.  Since  reaching  her  majority,  in 
looking  back,  the  following  sentences  from  her  own 
pen  express  the  loneliness  of  her  childhood  days: 
"Have  I  yearned  for  a  mother's  love?  The  grave 
was  my  robber.  Before  three  years  had  scattered 
their  blight  around  my  path, "  death  had  won  my 
mother  from  me.  Would  a  strong  arm  of  a  brother 
have  been  welcome?  I  was  ray  moiher's only  child." 
An  aunt  cared  for  her  during  her  early  years.  She 
vras  sent  to  school  until  she  was  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  then  put  to  work  to  enm  her  living.  It. 
was  her  fortune  to  work  for  a  lady  willing  to  let  Iicr 
have  any  book  in  her  library  to  read  at  her  leisure, 
except  a  novel. 

She  had  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a 
remarkable  talent  for  composition.  She  was  noted  for 
her  industry,  rarely  trifling  away  time,  as  many  girls 
woni  to  do.     In  early  life  she  acquired  a  taste  for 

iding  and  poetry,  and  soon  found,  as  she  says,  "she 
could  string  verses  together  and  make  them  jingle." 
Scarcely  had  she  reached  her  majority  before  she  bad 
written  a  book,  "Forest  Leaves,"  consisting  of  proec 
,ind  poetry.  The  following  is  one  of  the  poems  of 
the  volume.  At  the  time  it  was  also  printed  in  an 
English  paper.  Not  having  either  the  volume  or  the 
paper  at  hand,  Mrs.  Harper  has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy 
which  she  has  quoted  from  memory,  iiUhough  she  iaj 
seventy-two  years  of  age ; 

ETHIOPIA 
Y««.  Ethiopia  yet  itull  stretch 
Her  bleeding  haads  abroad : 
Hct  cry  of  agony  shall  reach 
The  burning  ihroac  of  C«d. 
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Tho  tyranfa  yoke  from  off  her  uock, 

Kb  fitters  from  tier  soul. 
The  miglity  tianil  of  God  kIuUI  break 

An<l  !t[>um  the  b»se  control. 

Reileemed  frum  <lu»j.  nnd  freed  frooi  chiiias. 

Her  BODS  stiall  lift  their  ey«s; 
From  lofty  bills  nnd  verdant  pUins 

Shall  shouts  of  triunijih  riMs. 

Upon  the  dork,  despairing  brow 
Shall  play  a  smile  of  po&ce; 
For  God  slull  bead  uato  ti«r  woe. 
And  bid  her  sorrows  ccosc- 

'Nvath  sheltering  vines  and  stately  palms 

Shall  laughing  children  play ; 
And  a|{ed  aires,  with  juyoua  pfialitu. 

Shall  gladden  e\*cry  day. 

Sccun;  by  night  and  blc^t  by  day, 

Shall  poaa  her  hapiiy  hounti 
No  human  tigers  hunt  for  prey 

Within  her  peaceful  bowers. 

Then,  Ethiopia,  strclch,  O,  Mrctcb 

'riiy  bleeding  hands  abroad ; 
Thy  cry  of  aj^Dny  shall  reach 

And  find  the  throne  of  God. 

H«r  taste  for  poetry  was  nurtured  and  fed  in  her 
uncle's  school,  whicli  slie  attended  for  a  ntimber  of 
years.  Among  the  early  recollections  of  her  life  are 
sotne  reminiBCences  of  Whittier  and  Garrison.  Of 
her  uncle,  she  says:  "Otir  teacher,  in  instnictinjr  his 
pupils,  did  more  than  simply  carry  us  through  the 
routine  of  lessons,  and  nearly  sist>*  years  have  not 
affected  what  I  learned  in  that  little  school  room, 
which  was  only  a  few  yards  from  a  slave-pen." 

AU  her  writings  have  a  highly  moral  and  elevated 
tone.  In  1851  she  left  Baltimore  to  seek  a  home  in  a 
free  state,  and  for  a  short  time  resided  in  Ohio,  where 
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she  was  engaged  in  teaching.  She  soon  left  that  sta.te, 
and  engaged  in  teaching  in  Little  York,  Pennsylvania. 
While  in  York  she  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
passengers  of  the  under^rouad  railroad.  In  one 
of  her  letters,  she  alluded  lo  a  traveler,  thii*:  "I  saw 
a  passengtjr  per  the  underground  yesterday.  Not- 
withstanding the  abomination  of  the  nineteenth 
centur)-,  the  fugitive  slave  law  men  still  determine 
to  be  free.  Notwithstanding  all  the  darkness  in  which 
they  keep  the  sla\-es,  it  seems  that  somehow  light  is 
dawuinj;  upon  their  minds.  These  poor, fugitives  arc 
a  property  that  can  walk.  Just  to  think  that  from  the 
rain-bow  crowned  Niagara  to  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  from  the  restless  murmur  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  Pacific,  the  poor, 
half-star\'cd,  flying  fugitive  has  no  resting  place  for 
the  sole  of  hid  foot."  In  1S53  Maryland,  her  native 
state,  enacted  a  law  forbidding  free  people  of  color 
from  the  North  from  going  into  the  state,  on  pain  of 
being  imprisoned  and  sold  into  slaverj-.  A  free  man, 
who  had  unwittingly  violated  this  infamous  statute. 
had  recently  been  sold  in  Georgia,  but  had  escaped 
thence  by  hiding  behind  the  wheel-house  of  a  boat 
bound  northward.  Before  he  reached  the  desired 
haven,  he  was  discovered  and  remanded  to  slavery, 
and  suon  after  died  from  the  effcets  of  exposure  and 
suffering.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  referring  lo  this 
outrage,  Mrs.  Harper  wrote:  "Upon  that  g^rave  I 
pledged  myself  to  the  Anti-Slavcrj-  cause."  She  soon 
went  to  Philadelphia,  making  her  home  at  the  station 
of  the  underground  railroad.  Although  anxious  to 
enter  the  anti-slavcn,*  field  .ts  a  worker,  her  modesty 
prevented  her  from  pressing  her  claims,  and,  being 
but  little  known,  no  especial  encouragement  was  ten- 
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dered  her.  From  Philadelphia  she  went  to  Boston,  and 
soon  was  found  lecturing  in  Xew  Bediord  Her  first 
efTort  made  such  an  tmpressioa  that  she  was  at  once 
engaged  by  the  State  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  MaiDC 
Her  ability  and  labors  were  everywhere  appreciated. 
and  her  meetings  were  largely  attended.  Open  doors, 
hospitable  homes,  and  helping  hands  were  proof  that 
she  had  found  her  field  of  labor  in  pleading  for  the 
cause  of  her  people  in  bondage. 

Forayear  andooc'half,  she  continued  in  the  Eastern 
states,  and  then  visited  the  fugitives  in  Canada.  Her 
newly  acquired  reputation  as  a  lecturer  opened  wide 
for  her  the  dtior  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Her  con- 
stant traveling  required  her  absence  from  what  she 
might  call  home,  and  she  often  expressed  the  desire 
that  she  might  be  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
home,  "and  yet,"  says  she,  "I  do  not  regret  that  I 
hAve  espoused  this  cause.  Perhaps  I  have  been  o£ 
some  sen'tcc  to  the  cause  of  human  rights,  and  I  hope 
the  consciousness  that  !  have  not  lived  in  vain  will 
be  a  halo  of  peace  amund  my  dying  bed,  a  heavenly 
sunshine  lighting  up  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  o{ 
death, ' '  She  was  far  from  desiring  at  her  death  a 
burial  in  a  stave  state,  as  expressed  in  the  following 
language : 

"Mnlcc  me  a  grave  vrbcr'cr  you  will, 
Inalowly  plainoraloftj'liill; 
Malcu  it  siRiong  earth's  humblest  gmw. 
But  not  in  u  land  where  idco  arv  ^a\-e3." 

In  the  fall  of  i$6o,  Mrs   Harper  was  married  to' 
Fcnton  Harper,  a  widower  and  a  resident  of  Ohia 
The  means  she  had  saved  from  the  sale  of  her  books 
and  from  lectures  she  invested  in  a  small  farm  near 
Columbus.     Notv.*ithstanding   her  family  cares,   she 
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only  ceased  from  her  literarj"  and  anti-slavery  labors 
when  compelled  to  do  so  by  other  duties.  In  1864 
death  deprived  her  of  her  husband.  After  the  wa.r, 
she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  laborinjj  for  her  people 
in  the  South.  Mrs.  Harper  traveled  extensively, 
£oin^  on  the  plantations  amon^  the  lowly  as  well  as 
to  the  cities  and  towns,  addressing  schools,  churches, 
meetings  in  court  houses,  etc.,  influenced  wholly  by 
the  noble  impulses  of  her  own  heart,  working  her  way 
iLlong  uniiu.'itained  by  any  Botnety.  The  work  among 
the  freedmen  of  tnday  may  somctitnes  havetlifliculties 
and  trials  to  encounter,  but  for  Mrs.  Harper,  in  the 
days  of  reconstruction,  when  the  Negro  had  no  rights 
that  a  white  man  might  respect,  to  go  aUme  into  thL-!>c 
waste  places  of  the  South  and  bring  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  down-troddcd  of  her  race,  often 
endaiiyering  her  life,  was  more  than  the  average  indi- 
vidual of  today  would  consent  to  da  After  many 
years  of  hard  labor  in  the  South,  Mrs.  Harper 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  since  had  her 
home.  She  is,  however,  not  idle,  but  is  always  look- 
ing; to  the  necessities  of  those  around  her,  whom  she 
may  lift  up  by  her  encouraging  and  helpful  advice.  Mrs. 
Harper  is  a  woman  of  high  moral  tone,  with  superior 
native  powers,  highly  cultivated,  and  a  captivating 
eloquence  that  hold  her  audience  in  rapt  attention 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  She  always  sjjuaks 
well,  but  particularly  so  when  the  subject  relates  to 
the  condition  of  her  people,  in  whose  welfare,  before 
and  since  the  wftr,'she  has  taken  the  deepest  interest. 
The  following  lines  were  written  by  Mrs.  Francis 
E,  Harper  on  the  return  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  a 
poor,  ill-fated  girl,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  law; 
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TO  THE  UNION  SAVERS  OF  CLEVELAND. 

"Men  of  Cle\-eland.  hod  a  vulture 
Sought  a  timid  Aove  for  prv^. 
Would  you  not.  with  bumAu  pity. 
Drive  the  Rory  bird  avay  t 

Had  you  seen  a  fe«ble  Umbkia 

Sbriokiog  from  a  woU  so  bold, 
"Would  y«  not.  to  shield  the  trembler. 

In  your  «nns  have  made  it«  fold? 

Bui  when  she.  a  hunted  slater. 

Stretched  her  hands  that  ye  miglii  uive. 
Colder  fur  tluui  Zombla'B  ragions 

Was  the  answer  tliat  yc  gave^ 

On  the  I'nlon'a  bloody  altar 

Was  Iho  hapless  victim  l&id ; 
Mercy,  truth,  nrid  josiioe  shudilered. 

But  your  hands  would  give  no  aid. 

And  yc  sent  her  back  to  torture. 

Robbed  of  {reedocn  and  of  right. 
Thus  th«  wretched  captive  stranger 

Back  to  slavery's  gloomy  tu$^t 

Back  where  bralal  men  may  trample 

On  her  honor  ftitd  her  fame ; 
And  unto  her  lip*  so  dOHky, 

PresK  the  cup  of  woe  anil  shams. 

There  is  blood  upon  year  ci' - 

Dark  and  dismal  is  tho  - 
And  your  band]:  would  fail  >.■ 

Thouifh  Lake  Erie  ye  ah 

There"'!  a  curse  ujwn  vow 

Fearful  sounds  are  tn 
As  if  thundcrbults  »i" 

Amswent  to  the  bo* 

A'e  may  oflcr  hi 

Like  ttie  healbeij 
And  may  barter  i 

For  the  t'niofi  < 
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Bnt  yc  canD<it  »Uy  Uic  whirlwind 

WbfD  th«  s,tomi  begins  to  brcjtk; 
And  ttuT  God  dntli  ris«  in  judf;nicnt 

For  Uic  poor  and  nccdy's  6«Jic. 

And  ip-our  &iu-cur«d,  guilty  Union. 

i>ball  be  shaken  tn  its  hoMt, 
Till  ye  learn  that  Mmplo  jti&licc 

Ts  tho  right  of  every  race." 

Since  freedom  she  has  also  'been  engaged  in  the  tem- 
perance field,  and  for  many  years  has  held  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  colored  work  in  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  She  has  contributed 
freely  to  the  columns  of  Ihc  (/nion  St^gmtJ,  the  weekly 
paper  of  that  organiBation.  She  has  been  a  member 
from  the  beginning  of  the  "Woman's  Congress," 
holding  for  a  time  the  position  of  director.  She  has 
spoken  at  and  attended  the  "National  Council  of 
Women. "  Although  seventy-two  years  old,  she  is 
still  in  the  lecture  Beld,  and  is  actively  engaged  in 
different  lines  of  literary  work.  llcr  home  is  1006 
Bainbridge  street,  F*hiladclphia,  Pennsylvania.  There 
i*  probably  no  woman,  white  or  colored,  who  has 
come  so  intimately  in  contact  with  the  colored  people 
in  the  South,  for  she  has  labored  in  every  Southern 
state  except  Arkansas  and  Texas.  She  has  never 
';('  kcd  for  evidences  of  hearty  appreciation  and  grati- 
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-  foJlnKing  biogrnphicsl  sJcctch  have  tirao 
:it  siMirceft  but  principally  Cnitn  on  article  by 
lOO  Theological  Scniinory. 

(11.  F.  KletKlng.) 

*(fman,  A.  M.,  who  occupies  the  chair 

in   in   Clark    University,    Atlanta, 

in  character,    scholarship   in   his 
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deparlineat,   Hteraiy   abiHt]:,    graeral   cnltmc;    and 
dlfttinfoishcd  acnicca,  ctaads,  it  b  safe  to  say.,  ax  the 
very  bead  tif  ihc  colored  race.     la  all  ibc  porticitlArs 
DMOcioned.  he  would  boaor  a  profeasonhip  in  any, 
ootles^  in  the  Ian<l. 

The  Kubjcct  'tf  this  sketch  waslxmi  on  the  Island 
St.  Martin'&i  May  5.  1841.  In  1855  he  went  to  sea  oa 
a  vemcl  on  which  Hr.  B.  L.  Btwmer  was  mate.  Mc 
Boomer  toolc  a  deep  interest  in  him.  and  afterwards 
toolc  him  to  hi^i  home  in  Massachusetts  Mr.  Boomer's 
brothers  were  wa  captains.  The  boy,  Willie  Crog- 
man,  followed  the  sea  with  this  f amiljr  for  eleven  years. 
lie  \*i»itcd  many  lamls,  and,  4)b!>cr%'ant  and  thonghtful, 
ubtaincd  u  wide  knuwled^^e  uf  various  nationalities 
and  parts  of  ihc  world.  His  visits  included  especially 
Englani).  various  points  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  Asia,  and  various  places  in 
South  America.     Mr.  Boomer  says: 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  oar  good 
friend  nil  the  way  since  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
it  would  iifTord  mc  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  I  could 
foci  that  his  great  success  in  all  these  years  had  in  any 
manner  been  furthered  by  me.  On  the  contrary,  bis 
untiring  perseverance,  diligent,  wise  ond  studious  use 
of  hi*  time  and  money,  made  him  from  the  first  inde- 
pendent of  bU  save  out  love,  respect  and  never-ceasing 
intercut." 

In  1866.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Boomer,  he  began 
to   earn    means  to  attend  an  ac^idcmy,  and   in    1S6S 
entered  Pierce  Academy,  in  Massachusetts.     Of  his 
work  during  the  two  years  in  this  school,  Pnrf.  J,  W.I 
P.    Jcnks,  of   lirnwn    Univcr    ■  ;■;    then   the 

principal  of  the  academy 

"Beginning  with  m|^  ^rj-    Englii 
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branches,  1  may  safely  say,  in  them  all,  ho  accom- 
plisbed  ia  one  quaiter  &%  much  as  the  average  sttident 
did  in  two,  mastering  almost  intuitively,  and  with 
equal  facility,  both  mathematical  and  linj^iiatical  prin- 
cipIcK.  t  formed  him  into  a  cla^  of  one,  lest  he 
should  be  hindered  by  the  dnllncs.*  of  others.  In  the 
third  quarter  he  commenced  French,  .ind,  as  I  have 
often  said,  surpassed  everj'  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
students,  in  both  rapidity  of  advancement  and  accuracy 
of  .scholarship.  I  need  say  no  more,  except  that  his 
record  since  leaving  the  academy,  taking  all  the  exten- 
uating circumstances  into  the  account,  has  reflected 
greater  honor  upon  me  as  its  principal,  anil  his  almost 
sole  instructor  while  connected  with  it,  than  any  other 
alumnus." 

After  completing  this  academic  course.  Prof.  Crog- 
man  started  South  to  give  his  life  to  the  Christian 
education  of  his  race.  He  spent  three  years  as  instruc- 
tor in  English  branches  at  Claflin  University,  Orange- 
burg, South  Carolina.  The  citperience  of  these  years 
impressed  upon  him  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin  by  himself.  In  the  fall  of  1873.  he 
entered  Atlanta  University,  completing  the  full  clas- 
sical course  in  1876,  Through  industr>*,  thorough 
scholarship  and  rapid  advancement,  he  completed  the 
four  years  course  in  three,  then  carrying  off  as  his  bride 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  and  cultured  young 
ladies.  Miss  Lavinia  C.  Mntt.  of  Charlotte.  North 
Canjlina.  Professor  Crogman  entered  upon  the 
work  to  which  he  has  given  all  these  years.  Called  at 
once  to  the  position  in  the  faculty  of  Clark  University, 
he  has  occupied  his  present  chair  since  1880.  For  more 
than  twenty  long  years,  Professor  Crogman  has  been 
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Pa^ci  ffllj^bt  b«  writtea  ooalaioinc  tnbotes  &oai 
rrtwlenU  throQK^  all  cfaeie  ytai%.  Hi»  >»  a  life 
(oJloetice  is  not  boonded  by  any  gectioo  of  ooimtxy. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  Instractor  are  many  <d 
the  educated  colored  people  of  the  Sottth  indebted  for 
the  MtcccM  with  which  they  are  meeting. 

Al  hii  fiftieth  aoDiversaiy,  letters  from  stodenta 
exprcMlvc  of  ibcir  bijjhcst  appreciation  of  liim  were 
rea<l,  the  excellent  qualities  tbat  characterize  him  as 
u  man  and  a*  a  teacher  were  liiidly  set  forth,  as  well 
u«  hi«  thorotiKh  work  in  class-ropm,  systcin  and  method 
in  innlriK-lin;,',  manly  and  hclpfnl  talks  that  often 
Wtri:  0  «>urc«  of  inspiration  and  led  many  to  nobU 
retolvcp. 

ProfcMor   Crojfman'a   librar)-  is  large,   choice   an( 
COHtty,  and  every  book  in  tt  shows  that  it  has 
il«od.     He  i*  a  clo»e  and  thorough  studcnL 

He  WM  n  lay  dclcK:atc  to  Ihc  General  ("  - 
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At  his  fiftieth  anniversary,  already  referred  to,  hia 
friends  presented  him  with  an  elegant  gold  watch,  a 
beautiful  set  of  Carlsbad  china,  nine  handsomely  tiound 
volumes  of  ancient  classics,  and  a  Targr  ornamental 
inkstand,  from  which  rolled  out  one  hundred  dullars 
in  gold. 

Mrs.  Crogman,  a  frradaate  of  Atlanta  University,  in 
her  character  and  services  a«  his  helpmeet,  ami  as 
queen  of  one  of  the  most  refined  and  cultured  homes, 
and  as  mother  of  eight  most  promising  children,  is 
worthy  of  no  less  honor  thaii  the  professor  himself. 

Some  years  ago  a  university  of  good  standing 
conferred  upon  Professor  Crograan  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  but  in  his  modesty  he  insists  on  declining  the 
honor,  and  must  tif  his  friends  defer  to  his  wishes  in 
not  using  the  title,  though  they  regard  him  as  worthy 
of  the  hontjr  it  implies.  Professor  Crogman,  thongh 
closely  confined  to  his  class-room  fur  most  nf  the  year. 
has  addressed  with  great  acceptability  not  only  his  own 
people,  on  various  occasions,  but  some  of  the  most 
prominent  audiences  in  this  country,  notably  at  Ocean 
Grove,  in  Beecher's  church,  and  at  the  National 
Teachers'  Association.  Tlis  address,  a  few  years  ago. 
at  the  meeting  of  the  last  named  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent. 

His  life  is  a  busy  one.  Besides  attending  to  the 
many  duties  devolving  upon  him,  be  is  author  of  a 
volume,  "TalTcR  for  the  Times."  which  cannot  hut  be 
a  blessing  to  all  who  read  it.  This  volume  is  receiving 
Ihc  highest  encomiums  from  both  press  and  educators 
""  ftll  parts  of  the  land.  These  addresses  are  rhetori- 
RUtiful,  iniellcetually  brilliant,  and  show  the 
perfectly  familiar  with  history,  philosophy 
'aturc. 
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Bishop  Mallalieu  says  of  hira:  "He  isaman  m  w{ 
I  have  the  greatest  conAileoce.  He  is  an  hunor  to 
human  race.     I  wish  the  world  was  full  of  sach  men. " 

As  chief  Exposition  Commissioner  for  the  cx>Iorcd 
people  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  it  was  he  who  made  ihe 
exhihit  of  the  cotton  states  and  international  exposition 
of  Atlantn,  in  1895,  sueh  a  remarkable  success^  His 
race  feels  proud  of  him.  Well  may  ihey  wish  that 
were  many  limes  multiplied. 

Professor  Crogman  has  been  presiding  in  the  scbc 
room  for  more  than  twenty  years,  aud  lias  occnpif 
the  chair  of  languages  at  Clark  University  for  nearly 
that  length  of  time,  and  during  these  years  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  triisiee  boaRls  of  both  Clark 
University  and  Gammon  Theological  Seminary.  Be- 
!»ide8  these  heavy-  duties,  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  movements  that  had  for  ihcir  object  the  better- 
ment of  the  state,  the  city,  the  United  States  and  his 
people. 

The  story  of  his  life  shows  something  of  the  ndwtse 
circumstances  under  which  he  has  labored,  the  roan- 
hood,  scholarship,  usefulness  to  his  race  and  humanity, 
and  the  honor  his  indefatigable  iiidustr)',  perscvcrant 
hard  work,  and  Christian  faith  have  achieved, 
points  the  way  to  even'  aspiring  youth,  however  lowl 
and  iinfavorable  his  circumstances.  Few  men  ha 
rendered  more  faithful  and  useful  services  in  eduea- 
ti<>n:d  work  than  Professor  Crogman.  Few  men  h;ive 
steadily  and  unwaveringly  maintained  a  more  straigl 
forward  and  manly  course,  or  acted  more  wisely  cat 
all  circumstances,  than  has  he.  He  is  every  inch] 
Chrisiiau  gentleman,  a  living  teacher  in  nn  mere  it 
oieal    nor   narrow  sense.     Mis   pi  uiiurant 

show    thorough    pTep;iT    r.  r        ,nit  vsd    P* 

delight  by  whites  and  ■  k 
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iag  iL     Tbc  Georgia  law  required   that  any  Ne|fro 
amght  with  a  spelling  book  in  his  hand  skonld  receive 
severe  paniihmcnt.  and  the  white  man  who  taught  the 
Negro  should  pay  a  hea%-)-  penalty  or  go  to  the  peni- 
tcntiaiy.     V*t,  young  Scarborough  was  so  keen  that 
with  his  book  concealed  he  spent  part  of  the  time  tn  ■ 
pri\-3te  school  ostensibly  to  play.     He  continued  tn 
this  clandestine  way  to  attend  undisturbed  one  of  the 
few  priTatc  schools  np  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  waft 
then  placed  under  the  instructions  of  a  Miss  Kidd, 
from    the    North.      Later    he    entered    the    Atlanta 
University,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  prcparaUon 
for  a  Northern  college.      In  i8;i  he  gradoaied  from 
the  preparaior>'  department  of  the  Atlanta  L*ni\-ersity. 
and  in  the  fall  entered  Obcrlin  College,  where  be 
spent  fuur  years.     He  was  a  hard  working  student, 
which    made   him  popular  with   hus  classmates;   bis  ^^ 
genial  disposition  and  gentlemanly  bearing  won  for  ^M 
him  many  friends.      Imraedialely  after  graduation  in  ^^ 
1875,  he  taught  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  in  the 
Len-is  High  School,  but  in  1876  he  returned  to  Obcrlin. 
and    spent  some    months  in    stud\-ing  Hebrew    and 
Hellenistic    Greek.      He    then    became    Principal  of 
Payne  Institute,  CokesWUc,  South  Carolina,  and  in' 
1877  was  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in 
Wilberforce  University,  near  Xcnia,  Ohio,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  for  many  years  with  marked  abUity. 
His  experience  is  large  and  varied.     Clear  in  explana- 
tion, polished  in  language  and  bearing,  profound  in 
9K:hularship,  a  perfect  gentleman,  he  has  been  able  to 
impress  himself  upon  many  younn  minds  as  few  young 
men  have  been  able  to  do.     With  unflinching  stc 
nL*ss  of  purpose,  unwavering  uprightness  and  • 
forward  devotion  to  principle,  he  has  been  er 
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attain  the  heights  and  win  the  fame  so  undeniably  his. 

In  i&So  he  i)rci>arcd  his  "First  Lessoni  in  Greek," 
which  was  published  by  Karnes  &  Co.  This  book  has 
received  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  press,  and 
whiit  is  still  better,  received  practical  recogtiiticm, 
that  of  ndoptioQ  by  schools  and  colleges,  both  white 
and  colored.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  press,  and  has  been  quite  active  in  political  life, 
being  elected  to  state  conventions,  and  quite  frequent- 
ly an  active  worker  in  the  campaigns  as  speaker. 

Professor  Scarborough  has.  however,  won  his  Inurcls 
as  a  scholar.  As  a  teacher  and  philolo^st  his  ability 
is  unquestioned.  H«  has  paid  especial  attention  to 
Sanscrit  and  other  old  languages,  and  has  not  neglected 
the  modern.  He  is  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
notably  "Latin  Moods  and  Teases,"  "Questions  on 
Latin  Grammar,  with  Appendix."  As  a  member  of 
the  American  Philological  Association,  he  has  con- 
tributed valuable  papers  at  different  limes.  Prof. 
Scarborough  stands  out  as  one  of  the  ripest  scholars 
and  prominent  educators  of  his  race. 

Principal  Booker  T.  Washington,  A.  H.—"  I  was 
bora  a  ^ilavc  ou  a  plautatiou  iu  Vir^iaia,  in  1857  or 
1858, 1  think.  My  first  memory  of  life  is  that  of  a  one- 
room  log  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor  and  a  hole  in  the 
center  that  served  as  a  winter  home  for  sweet  potatoes, 
and,  wrapped  in  a  few  rags  on  this  dirt  floor.  I  spent 
my  nights,  and.  clad  in  a  single  garment  about  the  plan- 
tation, I  often  spent  my  days.  The  morning  of  free- 
dom came,  and,  though  a  child,  I  recall  vividly  my 
appearance  with  that  of  forty  or  fifty  slaves  before  the 
veranda  of  the  'big  house,"  to  hear  read  the  docu- 
ments that  made  us  men  instead  of  property.  With 
the  tonv-nraycd-for  freedom  in  actual  possession,  each 
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Started  out  into  the  world  to  find  new  fricnda  and  nev 
humea.  My  mother  decided  lo  locate  in  West  Vir^nia, 
and  after  many  days  and  nights  of  wcaiy  iTavcl,  we 
found  ourselves  among  the  sail  furnaces  and  coal 
mines  of  West  Virginia.  Soon  after  reaching  West 
Virg'itiia  £  be^ac  to  wort  in  the  coal  mioefi  for  the 
sapport  of  my  mother. 

"While  doing  this.  I  heard,  in  some  way,  1  do  not  no 
rcmcniher  how,  of  General  Armstrong's  school  at 
Hampton,  Virginia.  I  heard  at  the  same  time,  which 
impressed  me  most,  that  it  was  a  school  where  a  poor 
boy  could  work  for  bis  education,  so  far  as  his  board 
was  concerned.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  Hampton,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  in  some  way  I  was  going  to  find 
my  way  to  that  institution.  I  began  at  once  to  save 
every  nickel  I  could  get  hold  of.  At  length,  with  my 
own  savings  and  a  little  help  from  my  brother  and 
mother,  I  started  for  Hampton,  although  at  the  lime 
I  hardly  knew  where  Hampton  was,  or  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  reach  the  school.  After  walking  a  por- 
tion of  the  distance,  traveling  in  a  stage  coach  and  cars 
the  remainder  of  the  journey,  I  at  length  found  my- 
self in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  I  also  found  my- 
self without  money,  friends  or  a,  place  to  stay  all  nighL 
The  last  cent  of  my  money  had  been  expended.  After 
walking  about  the  city  till  midnight,  growing  almost 
discouraged  and  quite  exhaufited,  I  crept  under  a  side- 
walk and  slept  all  that  night.  The  next  morning, 
good  luck  would  have  it,  I  found  myself  near  a  shi 
that  was  unloading  pig-iron.  I  applied  to  the  capiat 
for  work,  and  lie  gave  it,  and  I  worked  on  this  ship  by 
day  and  slept  under  the  sidewalk  by  nighl,  till  ]  h 
earned  money  enough  to  continue  my  way  to  Hamptu 
where  I  soon  arrived,  with  50  cents  in  my  pocket. 
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"I  at  once  found  General  Armstrong,  and  lold  him 
what  I  bad  come  for.  and  what  my  condition  was.  In 
his  great  hearty  way,  he  said  that  if  I  was  worth  any* 
thing  he  would  give  me  a  chance  to  work  for  my 
education.  While  at  Hampton,  I  resolved,  if  God 
permitted  me  t'l  finish  the  course  of  study,  I  would 
enter  the  far  South,  the  black  belt  of  the  Gulf  states, 
and  give  my  life  in  providing  as  best  I  could  the  same 
kind  of  chance  for  self-help  for  the  youth  uf  my  racn 
that  I  found  ready  for  me  when  I  went  to  Hampton, 
and  so,  in  1X81,  I  left  Hampton  and  went  to  Tuskegee 
and  started  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  in  a 
small  church  and  shanty,  with  one  teacher  and  thirty 
students. 

"Since  then  the  institution  of  Tuskcgcc  has  grown 
till  we  have  connected  is-ith  the  institution  eighty-one 
instructors  and  850  young  men  and  women,  represent- 
ing nineteen  states;  and,  if  I  add  the  families  of  our 
instructors,  we  have  on  our  grounds  constantly  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  1.000  souls.  The  students  are  about 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  and  their  average 
is.  iH}^  years.  In  planning  the  course  of  training  at 
Tuskegee  we  have  steadily  tried  to  keep  in  view  our 
condition  and  our  ncedii  rather  than  to  pattern  our 
course  of  study  directly  after  that  uf  a  people  whose 
opportunities  of  civilization  have  been  far  different 
and  far  superior  to  ours.  From  the  first,  industrial  or 
hand  training  has  been  made  a  special  feature  of  our 
work." 

Pres.  Richard  Robert  Wright,  A.  M.— The  parents 
of  Richard  Robert  Wright  were  South  Carolinians. 
Coming  to  Georgia  in  1853,  they  first  settled  in  Dalton, 
where  Richard  was  bom.  In  his  boyhood  he  worked 
on  the  farm.     Immediately  after  the  war,  he  attended 
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'  iduiuec  to  Cstfl- 
tan,  aad  va&  nade  pritjfal  of  tbc  Howird  Xcnaa] 
ScBOufl.  vbic^  positMM  lie  bcm  nc  toot  jneanL      In 
■S7S  be  caDcd  tfie  fint  ooavestioa  of  Sepro  tcadien 
in  Geocxtt,  and  vas  for  three  rears 
ef  tbax  body.     Wbea,  ia  tSSo,  it  iMiiiiiril        1 
the  B«me  of  tbe  Geacpa  State  Tcadeis'  A«oci»tioo        ' 
be  was  ^bb  dected  {vesidesit.     In  the  ssme  y«ar  he 
was  called  to  Oe  pnacipalAip  td  the  Ware   Higb 
Sdmol,  ia  AqgnsU,  the  fint  Irigfa  scjnol  ever  esob- 
lubed  in  tbe  scale,  and  sapported  by  city  farads.     For 
ten  rears  Ur.  Wrigbt  remataod  at  the  bead  of  tbts  ^H 
school,  or  uitil  be  vas  called  bf  tbc  state  to  organbe  ^^ 
tbc  Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  over  which  be 
now  presides.    He  is  also  rice-pnadent  of  the  Board 
of  Tni&tecE  of  AtlanU   UnhrersitT.     By   request,  he 
represenietl,  io  18S1,  the  work  of  the  American  Uis- 
siooary  Association,  at  Its  annual  meetinjf  in  Worces- 
ter, Ifdssachasetts. 

Besides  his  services  to  education,  President  Wright 
has  mingled  some  in  politics,  both  state  and  nationaL 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion that  nominated  Garfield ;  also  a  member  of  the 
One  that  nominated  and  of  the  one  that  renominated 
Harrison.  In  one  of  the  national  convcutiuns  be 
served  on  the  platform  committee  with  Go\xmor,  now 
President,  McKinley. 

For  ten  years  President  Wright  wa^  editor  of  on 
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influential  newspaper,  and  wrote  form 
a  regular  correspondent  of  a  Democratic  r 
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Recently  the  following  tribute  to  PresiUent  Wriglit 
Appeared  in  a  reputable  newspaper.  Coming'  from 
Prof.  Thomas  N.  Chase,  one  of  President  Wright's  old 
teschers,  the  tribute  has  the  more  force: 

"Prcs.  R.  R.  Wriyht  became  my  pupil  in  rSdg.  I 
hnvc  had  an  intimutu  actjuaintunci;  with  him  ever 
since.  lie  was  one  of  the  brightest  students  Atlanta 
University  has  had,  and  is  its  most  prominent 
graduate.  Col.  A.  E.  BhcIi  has  said  to  me  more  than" 
once  that  President  Wright  was  the  ablest  colored  man 
in  Georgia,  and  1  concur  with  him  in  his  estimate.  As 
principal  of  the  Howard  Normal  School  at  Ciithbcrt. 
and  then  as  principal  of  the  Ware  High  School  in 
Aiigusta,  and  later  as  president  of  the  State  Collejfe 
at  Savannah,  as  editor  of  a  paper  for  many  years,  a? 
trustee  of  Atlanta  University,  as  the  institution's 
commencement  orator,  by  his  public  addresses  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  his  state,  by  conducting  of  tcachcrs'j 
institutes,  by  his  printed  speeches  and  essays,  and  ii 
other  ways.  President  Wright  has  come  to  be  the  bea 
known  and  most  influential  colored  man  in  the  stat 
of  Georgia,  and  best  of  uli,  he  has  maintained  an  untar-i 
nishcd  reputation,  and  his  example  and  teachings  hat 
always  been  on  the  side  of  morality  and  virtue." 

Such,  in  brief,  has  been  the  life  and  career  of  the 
little  black,  barefooted  boy  who,  shortly  after  the  war, 
when  General  Howard,  addressing  a  school  in  the  city 
of  Atlanta,  asked  the  question,  "What  shall  1  tell  your 
friends  in  the  North?"  instantly  replied:  "Tell  them  we 
arc  rising."  The  poet  Whitticr,  hearing  of  this,  immor-j 
talized  it  in  verses,  of  which  the  following  is  a  stansaj 

•"Oh,  lilttclt  twy  of  AOanla,  but  liair  wns&pokon: 
he  ClAve's  cluiiru  nn<.t  th«  master's  an;  broken, 
•*  curse  of  ihc  races  held  both  In  tether. 

-'siDg,  alt  are  rislDg,  the  block  and  irbttc  together." 
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mediately  after  the  war,  he  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
as  pupil  under  the  "Yankee  school  roarm,"  To  him, 
as  to  so  many  others,  the  quickcDing-  of  the  heart  was 
also  the  qtiiekening  of  the  brain.  Converted  at  eigh- 
teen, he  became  the  more  desirous  to  enlarge  bis 
mental  vision,  and  fit  himself  for  service  to  his  race  in 
the  large  field  opened  np  by  emancipation.  Conse- 
quently, he  entered,  in  his  native  city,  the  An^rusta 
Institute,  where  he  spent  several  years.  Subse> 
quently,  on  the  removal  of  that  institution  to  Atlanta, 
under  the  changed  name  of  the  Atlanta  Baptist 
Seminary.  Mr.  Holmes  followed  it,  and  in  a  few  years 
was  graduated  from  it.  The  best  proof,  perhaps,  of 
his  worthiness  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  on  graduation 
he  was  given  a  position  in  the  seminar)-,  which  he  has 
held  up  to  date  with  cffit-icncy  and  honor.  Ilis  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  is  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Personally,  Professor  Holmes  is  n  royal  man.  Court- 
eous, kind,  obliging,  free  fram  the  ambition  that  is 
always  "o'erleaping  itself,"  ever  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  others,  he  becomes  an  object  of 
love  and  esteem  wherever  known.  In  his  home  life 
he  has  been  blessed  with  the  companionship  of  a 
devoted  and  sympathetic  partner,  formerly  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Easlcy,  a  graduate  of  Atlanta  University,  but 
now  the  proud  mnthiir  ui  stn-ural  intelligent  children. 

Prof.  John  Wesley  Gilbert,  A.  M.— The  subject  of 

this    sketch    was  btjru  July  6,    1S64,   in    HephKibah, 

Richmond  county.   Georgia.      His   mother,    herself  a 

bIavc,  brought  the  young  Gilbert,  when  six  months 

»3d,  to  Augusta,  the  city  which,  with  little  intemip- 

-fis  been   his  home  as  well  .is  the  scene  of  his 

fn  for  a  HvelihoiKl  and  an  education.  The 

■I'W.  he  was  nursed  in  the  arms  oE 
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poverty.  "Six  tnontb*  of  tie  year,**  to  tise  bi«  owb 
W'^rtlSs  "I  ploughctl,  he>cd,  picked  cotton,  split  t>iT&. 
nml  spent  the  other  six  mnntTiK  in  the  public  vcbook 
of  Au^ttsu."  In  this  ant]  nthcr  honorable  ways  be 
MipportctI  hlmiiclf  and  helped  his  mother. 

lUvinx  dmiplctcd  the  wurlc  of  the  public  schoofa, 
ho  Attended  for  some  months  the  Baptist  Scminaij-.tn 
bin  own  dty.  but  (or  lack  of  means  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  fnim  the  school  ior  three  ycara.  Ai  this 
[  pcriixl  in  his  life  ho  began  to  despair  of  secunag  ■ 
j  iilxTjl  education.  Nevertheless,  he  kept  up  his 
I  Mtndies.  working  hy  day  and  perusing  books  by  night 
I  In  the  yriir  iSS^,  Ihc  "Paine  Institute."  under  the 
^KjMlnxuiffc  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  opened  in 
^f^lt0ii>t«.  This  Mr.  Gilbert  attended  for  three  years, 
or  rAthcr  fur  six  months  in  each  of  three  years. 
Al»>ut  thi»  time  Rev.  tlcorge  Williams  Walker  becssoe 
prciidcnt  of  the  Institute — »  noble-heartcd  Christian 
man,  and  ns  sincere  a  friend  r-s  the  Negro  ever  had 
This  gentleman  became  interested  in  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
ofter  his  graduation  from  the  institute  loaned  him 
money  enough  to  enter  Brown  Uniwrsity,  Pro\'idcnce, 
Rhode  I-^Iand.  This  money  was  supplemented  by  !mdl 
as  he  could  earn  while  a  student.  He  shoveled  snow 
in  the  winter,  taught  pupils  at  night,  availed  himself 
of  ever)'  opportunity  to  gain  "an  honest  dollar."  To 
his  very  great  credit,  it  should  be  said  that,  notwith- 
standing this  extra  demand  upon  his  time  and  stTc -■/•■" 
he  maintained  a  uniformly  high  .standing  in  his  cUk-v-j^i. 
and.  upon  his  graduation  fn>m  the  classical  course,  was 
awarded  the  scholarship  for  "excellence"  in  Greek  in 
the  American  School  at  Athen^^BMCce.  He  wiut  lb 
6rst  and  only  Negro  adiiiitle^^^H|^  school. 
traveled  all  over  Orccco,  tooa^^^^HB  cxca^ 
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in  Erctria,  carried  on  bj'  the  school  liuring  the  session 
of  1890-91,  contribulecl  accounts  of  ihat  year's  excava- 
tions lu  the  New  York  Imiependait,  found  and  traced 
the  ancient  walls  of  Erelria.  locating  the  towers  of 
that  structure,  made,  in  collaboration  with  Prufcstior 
Pickard,  a  map  of  ancient  Eretria,  and  wrote  a  thesis 
on  the  Demes  of  Attica.  Before  rcturninjj  to  his 
native  land,  Professor  Gilbert  visited  all  the  largCBt 
and  most  important  cities  of  Europe,  getting  thus  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  customs,  manners  and 
political  systems  of  that  ancient  land — the  nursery  of 
arms,  the  prolific  mother  of  arts  and  sciences.  In 
recognition  of  his  work  in  Greece,  Brown  University 
conferred  on  him,  in  1891.  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  time  spent  in  Europe,  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  has  taught  in  I'aine  Institute  since  1888. 
Affable,  kind-hearted,  sympathetic,  he  wins  admira- 
tion and  respect  among  all  classes.  To  the  responsU 
blc  duties  of  teacher  he  has  now  added  those  of 
preacher,  being  at  present  a  minister  in  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  Pew  young 
men  have  achieved  as  much,  And  few  have  a  brighter 
future. 

To  close  this  sketch,  however,  without  referring  to 
the  gentle  partner  of  his  life  would  be  like  leaving 
Ilamlet  out  of  llaralct.  In  the  spring  of  1889  he  was 
happily  and  pleasantly  married  to  Mi&s  Osceola  K. 
Pleasant,  a  young  lady  of  one  of  the  best  families  in 
Augusta.  Educated  at  Fisk  University,  she  also  holds 
A  diploma  from  Paine  Institute.  To  this  true  and 
affectionate  helpmeet,  the  fond  mother  of  his  chtl- 
'ren,  he  is  indebted  for  no  small  degree  of  his  success. 
true  wife  is  an  inspiration  to  her  husband 
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In  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  say  that»  wH 
penning  this  sketch,  the  announcement  U  made  that 
Professor  John  Wesley  Gilbert  has  recently  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Americao  PhHolo^cal  Associ* 

BtioD. 

President  J.  C.  Price,  D.  O.,  Lirin^tone  College. 
Wc  take  tlic  foUovrtn^  extracts  from  the  mcmonal 
address  given  by  President  Goler,  the  successor  of 
Prcadent  Price- 

President  Price  was  bom  in  Nortli  Carolina,  in  the 
dark  days  when  the  outlook  for  Negro  development 
was  exceedingly  discouraging.  Emancipation  and 
the  opening  of  the  schools  to  all  classes  found  him  a 
lad  of  nine  years  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  ihc  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  under  the  care  and  keeping  of  a  self- 
denying  Christian  mother,  who  early  instilled  in  hts 
mind  those  principles  which  subsequently  developed 
into  that  manly  deportment,  that  uprightness  of  char- 
acter, that  geniality  and  pliability  of  disposition  which 
captivated  his  companions  and  made  him  everj*where 
a  favorite.  It  was  while  still  a  youth,  studying  law 
in  Shaw  University  at  Raleigh,  that  it  pleased  God  to 
reveal  Himself  to  him.  He  sought  and  found  salva- 
tion in  the  crucified  Redeemer,  was  saved  by  the 
working  of  the  mighty  power,  and  experienced  the  joy 
that  comes  from  believing.  Soon  after  his  conversion, 
he  felt  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  in  preach  the 
gospel,  to  lift  up  Jesus  by  his  voice  as  well  as  in  his 
exemplary  life,  and  so  for  better  preparation  he 
entered  Lincoln  University  in  Pennsylvania  in  1875. 
It  was  there  I  first  met  to  admin:  and  af  temard  to  love 
htm.  Lincoln  is  a  I>resbyterian  institution,  but  opens 
wide  her  doors  to  all  creeds  and  all  colors.  He  was  a 
Methodist,  and  brought  with  him  to  the  university 
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some  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that 
denomination.  He  invariably  absented  himself  from 
the  dininj;  hall  on  Fridays,  and  spent  the  time  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  As  a  student,  he  was  docile,  obedient 
to  his  instnictors,  cniirteous  to  his  companions,  true  to 
his  books,  honest  in  the  class-room,  industrious  in  his 
studies  and  punctual  at  the  prayer  meeting.  He 
exerted  a  healthy  influence  in  the  institution.  He 
was  one  uf  those  whom  we  find  occasionally,  yet 
rarely,  in  all  i^chools,  a  mudcl  young  man.  It  was 
while  finishing  up  his  course  in  theology  that  Bishop 
Hood,  quick  to  see  what  is  in  a  young  man,  and  recog- 
nizing his  Tare  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  ordained 
him  to  the  order  of  deacon,  and  finally  of  elder  in  the 
A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church.  He  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  general  conference  of  r88o.  There,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  superior  minds  of  the  general  church, 
his  gifts  and  graces  were  recogniKcd  and  readily  appre- 
ciated and  here  won  for  himself  the  di<-:tinguished 
honor  of  representing,  with  others,  the  A  M.  E. 
Church  at  the  caimcnical  conference  in  Enghmd  in 
1881,  His  efforts  there  laid  the  foundation  of  Living- 
Stone  College.  This  work  was  near  his  heart  and  in 
its  interest,  n«  one  of  the  means  of  race  elevation,  he 
spent  the  energies  of  his  short  but  eventful  life.  He 
was  no  self-seeker.  He  did  not  labor  for  the  notice 
of  society  or  the  prizes  of  the  world,  but  the  one  con* 
trolling  idea  of  his  life  was  to  lift  his  race  out  of  the 
ignorance  and  moral  degradation  iifto  which  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  cracl  past  had  sunk  them,  and  to  lead 
them  to  higher  planes  of  intelligence  and  social  refine- 
ent.  He  was  forcible  in  his  appeals  for  justice  and 
Ir  dealing;  honest  !n  bis  statements,  and  true  to  his 
^"vktions,  yet  he  carried  no  gall  in  his  nature.     No 
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biltcmess  escaped  his  lips.     There  was  no  razicor 
his  bosom.     He  had  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ  Ui' 
eradicate  the  evils  of  society.     He  believed  in  the  alti- 
mate  triumph  of  tmth  and  rightcousocss  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  eviU  of  society  will  be  rooted  out, 
when  men  receive  the  power  of  Christ  in  their  heaits 
rather  than  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  in  their  heads. 

As  president  of  this  institution  he  governed  by  love 
He  held  his  teachers  about  him  in  heart)'  co-operation 
with  all  bis  plans.  Tliey  stood  by  him,  not  because 
they  received  their  pay— for  there  was  not  and  is  not 
much  pay  here — but  because  they  loved  the  preMdent 
I  reineniber  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  friend  to  teach  here 
with  him  at  the  bej^nning  of  this  work,  and  here  is 
the  inducement  he  offered:  "We  ure  just  starting  the 
work.  I  cannot  promise  you  any  pay  the  first  year, 
but  after  that  s<tme  provision  will  be  made."  With 
this  not  over-bright  prospect,  two  teachers,  who  arc 
still  in  the  institution,  came  to  him. 

It  pained  him  to  send  a  needy  student  away,  and  bo 
targe  was  his  heart  and  so  sympathetic  withal,  that 
none  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  even  to  the  denying 
himself  of  home  necessities. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  work,  he  apprehended  that 
God  h.id  called  him  to  it,  and  no  inducement  could 
draw  liim  aw.-iy.  Men,  recognizing  the  great  powers 
of  oratory  and  the  logical  acumen  with  which  God 
endowed  him,  urged  him  to  seek  for  himself  honors  in 
the  paths  of  politics,  and  pave  his  way  tu  the  legisla- 
tive halls  of  the  nation.  The  President  of  the  repub- 
lic, appreciating  his  ability  and  his  moral  worth, 
appointed  him  to  a  post  of  honor  in  a  foreign  countrj'. 
There  was  money  in  it,  and  he  needed  money,  there 
was  honor  in  it,  and  men  love  honor,  but  he 
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the  honor  and  the  citiolumcnt,  preferring  to  labor  for 
his  little  school  in  XorlTi  Carohna,  simply  remarking, 
"I  think  I  can  do  more  good  in  Salisbiirj-."  The 
honors  th.it  have  come  to  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  have  had  an  inflating  effect  upon  the 
self-seeker  and  the  egotist.  But  whit  ever  saw  Price 
inflated?  Who  ever  charged  Price  with  egotism? 
If  there  was  one  thing  that  particularly  character- 
ized him,  it  was  modesty;  he  was  as  tmassiimiug 
as  a  little  child.  As  we  stand  off  and  hold  up  his 
qualities,  oh,  how  they  loiim!  He  envied  no  man  his 
gift*  or  his  prosperity,  hut  unostentatiously  endeav- 
ored to  do  his  own  work  faithfully  and  well.  An 
undisputed  leader  of  his  people,  he  came  to  them 
always  in  the  tharaclcr  of  a  helper,  and  appeared  un- 
conscious of  his  leadership.  Where  is  there  a  greater 
Negro  than  Price?  (Ircat,  not  in  the  sense  that  men 
ordinarily  estimate  greatnesK,  hut  great  in  gott^ttess, 
great  in  lievfitiQn  to  duty,  great  in  his  faith  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  for  the  race,  great  in  his  concep- 
tion of  individual  responsibilities,  great  in  his  humility 
and  unshaken  faith  in  the  living  Gt>d.  Frederick 
Douglass  calls  him  "the  ablest  advocate  of  the  race.*' 
And  Price  18  dead.  How  bclitting  the  words  of  David, 
"Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man 
fallen  this  day  in  Israel?" 

Miss  Lucy  Laney. — There  is  probably  no  one  of  all 
the  educators  of  the  colored  race  who  stands  higher, 
or  who  has  done  more  work  in  pushing  forward  the 
education  of  the  ICegro  woman,  than  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  Miss  Laney  is  a  graduate  of  Atlanta  Vnj* 
■  versity.  and.  after  graduation,  she  taught  school  in  a 
.^umber  of  places  in  Georgia.  Relinquishing  a  salary 
f  .$4oe'<a  year  in  1886.  ^h^  went  to  Augusta  for  the 
•      '■  .       t        -  -      ■ 
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porposc  of  establishing  an  industrial  boarding  school. 
No  aid  was  promised  facr,  but  she  went  forward  and 
became  responsible  (or  the  support  of  the  teachers 
and  the  expense  of  the  mstitmion.  The  first  year  her 
school  enrolled  140  papils.  It  has  steadily  Increased 
in  power  and  influence,  as  well  as  numbers,  from  the 
first.  It  is,  at  present,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  through  the  benevolence  of 
a  Noithem  lady,  a  five-story  brick  building  has  been 
erecicd.  Miss  Lancy's  assistants,  Miss  Jackson,  Misi 
Smallwood  and  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Phelps,  are  competent 
teachers,  and  together  they  are  doing  a  great  worit  in 
that  part  of  the  state.  Dr.  Geoi-ge  C.  Rowc  puts  it 
in  this  way : 

"Among  the  women  of  our  race 

W«  know  of  few,  if  any. 
Who  fill  s  Qoblor,  worthier  pLica — 

Tbaa  uraeKt  Luc>-  Ijiney." 

Miss  Lancy,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
school  for  the  uplifting  of  the  Negro  woman,  and 
began  it  on  her  own  responsibility,  has  succeeded  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Haines  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  has  two  departments,  a  normal  and  a  college 
preparatory.  The  normal  dep.irtment  prep.ires  the 
students  for  teachers.  This  department  is  ably  preside 
ed  over  by  Miss  M.  C.  J.ickson,  who  in  her  training 
class  succeeds  admirably  in  making  practical  teachers. 
The  college  department  fits  young  men  and  women  so 
that  they  arc  able  to  pass  entrance  cx^uuioatioas 
our  best  colleges. 

Haines  Normal  Institute  and  its  noble  workers.  Miisj 
Laney  and  Miss  Jackson,  are  doing  a  great  and  goodl 
work  in  Augusta.  This  is  the  oal;  "  csbpen*"] 
school  for  the  colored  m  t".  "iria.  T* 
it  is  receiving— the  Jibci 
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Hargaret  Murry  Washington  was  bora  in  Macon, 

[ississippi,  March  9,  1865,  being  one  of  ten  children. 
■"Here  she  received  her  early  Knglish  edncation.  After 
spending  nine  years  at  l'"isk  University,  in  1889  she 
^aduiited  from  the  c1asstc.^l  cuurse  in  that  institution, 
one  other  girl  and  herself  being  the  only  girls  in  a 
large  da%8  of  boys.  While  in  school  Margaret  Murry 
had  very  poor  health,  and  the  same  ambitious  spirit 
and  iron  will  that  now  master  her  physical  weakness 
pulled  her  through  the  long  years  of  study  during  her 
college  course. 

When  she  graduated  from  Fisk  University  she  xvaa 
employed  as  teacher  of  English  literature  at  the  TusJc- 
egee  Norniiil  and  Industrial  Institute.  Recognizing 
e»ccptionnl  strength  of  mind  and  disciplinary  power, 
the  trustees  of  the  above  mentioned  institution  the 
next  year  appointed  her  Lady  Principal,  which  position 
she  so  Weil  filled  that  now  many  matters  naturally 
falling  to  the  duties  of  the  lady  principal  are  carried 
to  Mrs.  Washington  both  by  teachers  and  students. 
She  not  only  in  position,  as  the  wife  of  the  principal 
of  the  institution,  but  in  reality,  stands  next  to  hira  in 
power  and  influence. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  Margaret  Murry  became  the  wife 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  is  a  power  in  the  home 
as  well  as  in  the  public.  Her  buys,  the  youngest  of 
which  was  three  years  old  when  she  went  into  their 
home,  ore  as  fond  o{  her  as  any  boys  are  of  their 
own  mother. 

As  to  personal  appeariince,  Mrs.  Washington  is  a 
mulatto,  with  reddish-bmwn    hair,  gray  hazel  eyes, 
sng  features,  and  a  large,  commanding  figure. 

Mrs.  Washington  is  the  leader  of  the  movement  to 
*rork  direbtly  for  and  among  the  less  fortunate  class 
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Segronce,  and  hu promofied sociaJ  setdcmcot. 
ixations  and  vanoos  oUier  dabs  and  movvmenU 
looking   to    the   elevation   mentalljr,   and    espcctalljr 
raonlly,  of  the  vomeii  of  her  race. 

There  are  few  women  who  have  so  stnmg  a  person- 
atity  as  Urs.  Washington,  which  pcnrer  directs  whik 
others  execute  her  commands. 

Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  the  booor  of  being 
the  first  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Colored  Women's  Ctabs^  now  the  National  AssoctatsoD 
of  Colored  Women. 

Prof-  W.  E.  Bnrghardt  Dubois  was  bom  in  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Massachusetts.  February  is,  1R68.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Pisk  Cnivcrsity. 
Harvard  Vnivcrsitrand  the  unit-ersity  at  Bcrlia  He 
was  two  years  a  fellow  of  Harvard,  and  holds  her 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  He  taught  at  Wilben'orcc,  Ohio, 
two  years,  and  was  assistant  in  sociology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1896,  for  the  purpose  o( 
Mudying  the  Negro  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent professor  of  economics  and  history  in  Atlanta 
Coivcrsity.  Professor  Dubois  is  the  author  of  'Sap- 
prcdMon  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,"  also '*IIaTTarf 
Ilintorical  Students,  No.  1."  He  was  married  in  1S96 
to  Nina  Gomer,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Of  his  ap- 
pointment as  professor  in  Atlanta  University  the 
Independent  says:  "We  are  very  glad  that  this  in»ti- 
tution,  devoted  to  the  education  of  colored  people,  hrt-*- 
clucted  to  so  important  a  professorship  a  thorouK'Qh 
competent  colored  man." 

Prof.  0.  W.  Lnckie  graduated  from  the  colU'cre 
3ep.-»rlmcnt  of  Atlanta  University  in  the  class  of  is-^j^ 
He  went  directly  to  Tcaaa,  spending  four  y< 
principal  of  the  colored  schools  of  Huhtsvil 
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he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  oE  English  in 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  School,  which  position  he 
has  since  held  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  With  such  a 
jjrund  field  as  Texas  in  which  to  lahor,  Professor 
Luckic  may  look  for  laurels  yet  uncamctl. 

Prof.  Wm.  Lewis  BuUtley.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  bora  of  free  parents  in  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  a^d  day  of  March,  1861. 

His  father,  Vincent  Hcnr>'.  and  lus  mother,  Madora, 
being  also  of  free  parentage,  had  enjoyed  educational 
advantages  before  the  war.  Vincent  Henry  Bnlkley 
became,  shortly  after  the  war,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
clergyman,  and  remained  ia  the  service  of  this  church 
as  ont:  of  its  most  faithful  ministers  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  of  Methodism,  which  met  in  London, 
England,  in  188 1. 

The  parents  of  William  Lewis,  having  "tasted  of 
the  Pierian  spring,"  had  a  consuming  desire  that  at 
least  their  eldest  son  should  "drink  deep."  and  began 
by  sending  him  to  school  at  a  very  early  age. 

His  earliest  recollections  of  school  life  are  a  poor 
frame  building,  with  an  old,  gray-haired  Negro  school- 
master, who  had  picked  up  a  little  "larnin'  'fo*  de 
wah."  The  curriculum  in  this  institution  was  a  Web- 
ster's blue-back  S]K:tIer  {a  species  fast  becoming 
extinct).  The  magic  w.ind  that  made  the  pupils  look 
stadious  and  "wondroiui  wise"  was  a  well-grown 
hickory  switch,  an  article  that  was  neither  an  orna- 
ment or  a  mere  scarecrow,  as  the  back  of  more  than 
one  dullard  can  testify.  In  fact,  that  period  of  life 
■Was  to  William  "the  reign  of  terror." 

From  thLs  school  he  passed  into  one  taught  by  some 
ern  missionaries,   whose  great-heartedness  had 
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brought  Uicm  into  that  dark  section  of  South  Caroluu. 
Prominent  araonR  these  early  teachers  were  Rev. 
M.  Dunton  and  wife,  of  New  York  state,  two  of  the 
most  faithful  workers  that  ever  came  to  help  defjraded 
mankind.  By  a  strange  ordering  of  fate,  he  is  asso- 
ciated at  present  with  these  last  two  persons  in  ClaAin 
University. 

At  sixteen  he  hcgan  to  teach  in  the  public  schiwls 
of  his  stale,  when  scholars  were  legion,  books  were 
few  and  salaries  were  mere  promissory  noics. 

In  i-SjS  he  entered  Clnflin  University,  where,  through 
the  assistance  of  self-sacrificing  parents,  and  whatever 
work  he  could  get  io  dn  at  the  school,  he  continued  in 
study  four  ycarii,  finishing  in  i88j  as  the  first  college 
graduate. 

He  taught  two  years  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and  then 
went,  in  18S4,  to  Wesleyan  University,  Sliddletown, 
Connecticut.  At  this,  the  best  institution  of  learning 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  he  paid  his  expenses  by 
different  jobs,  and  by  what  money  he  could  raise 
during  vacations  in  a  hard  canvass  for  nnrsery. goods, 
pictuics.  or  steam  cookers. 

It  often  affords  amusement  to  him  to  tell  of  how  he 
cooked  his  own  meals,  consisting  largely  of  oatmeal  or 
pancakes,  at  an  outlay  of  10  cents  a  day,  and  how  he 
used,  to  wa&h  such  of  his  clothes  as  did  not  need  starcb 
and  hang  them  by  the  stove  to  dry.  He  saved  many 
a  nickel  by  folding  hts  rough-dried  handkercliiefs  in  a 
book  and  then  sitting  upon  it,  while  he  "ground" 
trigonometry  or  tackled  the  mysteries  of  logic. 

The  death  of  a  devoted  father  precipitated  his  return 
to  South  Carolina.  He  resumed  work  at  Claflin,  and 
has  t.anght  there  ever  since,  save  a  year  and  a  half 
vifhich  he  spent  with  his  wi/e  and  child  in  study  at 
Strasshurg,  Germany,  and  Paris. 
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In  1893  he  completed  his  "in  absentia"  study  o(  the 
Latin  language  and  literature  at  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  received  the  degree  of  PK  D. 
Professor  Smalley,  of  the  Latin  department,  aays: 
"I  have  been  well  pleased  with  Professor  Buikley's 
work.  He  has  the  spirit  of  an  investigator,  and  of  an 
independent  tliinker,  that  reftises  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion's of  editors  without  a  careful  examination  of 
the  reasons  for  himself.  He  has  done  much  work  on 
the  literature,  and  toward  mastering  the  principles  of 
the  languages,  and  shows  excellent  ability  in  grasping 
the  thought  of  an  author,  and  has  unusual  facility  in 
rendering  into  idiomatic  English." 

Professor  Buikley's  forte  is  in  the  field  of  languages. 
In  addition  to  the  Latin  and  Greet:,  he  ha.<t  spent 
some  time  in  the  study  of  French,  German  anili 
Spanish. 

lu  reviewing  a  new  French  book  for  English  stu- 
dents, he  detected  an  error  which  was  subtle  and  mis- 
leading. He  called  the  attention  of  the  author  to  the 
fact,  and  received  n  long  reply,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  clipped :  "I  shall  certainly  introduce  this  excep- 
tion in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Prcnch  book,  and 
wish  to  thank  you  for  bringing  this  omission,  singu- 
larly committed  by  so  many  of  the  highest  authorities, 
and  most  complete  books  and  dictiocaries,  to  my 
attention." 

Professor  Bulkley  was  elected  to  the  World's  Sunday 
School  Convention  which  met  in  London,  England, 
in  1889,  and  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  General  Cott> 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  1896.  In  iSSS,  he  married  Mar>-  Fisher 
Carroll,  of  Colnmbia,  South  Carolina,  an  honor 
graduate  of  Claflin.  Three  proipising  little  girls  now 
bless  their  happy  home. 
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was  of  African  descent,  and  of  pure  blood  of  that 
race,  with  fine  fonn  and  features.  When  he  was 
about  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  antl  first  master 
died. 

He  was  then  tolccn  away  from  his  tnothcr,  and 
never  lived  with  her  again,  except  about  three  or  four 
years,  during  which  time  she  lived  on  the  same  place 
in  Hancock  county  that  he  did  witli  his  second  owner. 
Tn  1857,  Mr.  T.  L.  Wynn,  his  second  owner,  died, 
and  he  became  the  servant  of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnstone. 
who  resided  in  the  same  place.  He  lived  with  him 
until  emancipation,  The  first  three  years  after 
emancipation,  he  conducted  a  farm  in  Hancock  county, 
near  Sparta.  He  fell  that  he  was  called  to  preach 
from  his  youth,  and  the  brightest  place  in  his  memory 
is  vivid  with  the  aspirations  and  longings  that  then 
glowed  upon  his  heart,  and  framed  and  flashed  through 
his  soul.  He  was  licensed  tu  preach  in  1868,  and 
serx-ed  nearly  two  years  on  the  Hancock  circuit.  On 
Januarj'  9,  i86g,  he  was  sient  by  Bishop  Pierce  to 
Savannah,  Georgia,  to  serve  there  that  year.  In  1871 
he  was  sent  to  Augusta,  CScorgia,  as  pastor  of  Trinity 
Church,  which  at  that  time  was  one  nf  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  churches  Ixjhmging  to  the  colored 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
At  this  church  he  remained  two  years  and  three 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  (March,  1873)  he 
was  elected  to  the  Episcopal  office,  and  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  W.  H.  Miles,  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  first  General  Conference  of  his 
church,  which  convened  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  1870, 
at  which  time  and  place  the  church  was  organized  as  a 
and  di-itiiict   organization  from  that  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  of  which  it  had 
fonned  a  part.  He  was  delegate  to  the  first  Bctunen- 
ical  Confcrent-e.  which  mel  in  London  in  1881,  and 
also  a  delegate  to  the  one  that  was  held  in  Washington 
in  1891.  He  was  a  delegate,  and  the  first  delegate  of 
his  church,  to  the  Conference  of  the  ifcthodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  held  in  Nashville,  in  1882. 

He  founded  the  Paine  Institute,  located  in  Augusta, 
and  made  the  initiator}-  steps  for  the  beginning  tif  the 
Lane  College,  at  Jackson,  Tennessee.  Pur  twenty 
years  he  has  been  secretarj'  of  the  College  of  Bishop&, 
and  the  general  correspondiug secretary  0/  the  connec- 
tion, and  perhaps  h.is  been  most  prominent  in  nil  the 
leading  movements  of  the  church. 

He  also  compiled  the  Hymnal  and  Manna)  of  the 
Discipline  of  his  church,  and  is  editor-in-chief  of  77u 
Gospei  Trumpet,  a  paper  that  is  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  church  and  race.  This  paper  is  published  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  he  lives  at  present  (1S97). 
In  this  year  (1897)  he  has  been  appointed  as  Commis- 
sioner  of  Education  for  his  church.  He  has  Iwen 
prominent  in  all  the  movements  connected  with  his 
church  and  race,  and  has  traveled  and  labored  success- 
fully throughout  all  parts  of  Ihc  Southern  states,  and 
has  done  much  to  educate  and  Christianize  hia 
people. 

JUexander  OmmmeU,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  ^ew  Vc 
city,  Marth  3,  1S19:  educated  with  Henry  Highland 
Garnet  at  Canaan.  Xew  Hampshire  (1835) ;  he  remoiaed 
ut  Canaan  till  the  school  was  broVcn  up  by  a  mob. 
when  he  went,  in  1S36,  to  Oneida  Insliuilc.  Nm 
York. 

rnder  the  direction  of  Rev.  i'.- 
of  St.  Phillip's  Church,  New  Yor;  -Xi- 
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(laic  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1839,  but,  on  account  of  color,  was  refused  admission 
in  the  Genernl  Theological  Seminar}*. 

Having  been  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Grlswold, 
and  having  stndied  with  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Vinton,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  Philadelphia  by  Bishop  Lee  of 
Delaware.     This  was  in  18.14. 

Doctor  Crummcn  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  in  1853.  Thereafter  removed  to 
Liberia,  West  Africa,  where  he  was  a  professor  and 
minister  of  the  gospel  for  twenty  years.  From  1873 
till  1894,  Doctor  Cmnimell  was  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Church  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Having  retired  from 
the  ministry.  Doctor  Cnimmell  is  giving  himself  up  to 
work  for  the  Negro  race,  in  which  he  ia  intensely 
interested. 

In  March,  1597,  at  the  formation  of  the  American 
NegfTO  Academy,  "an  organization  of  authors,  scholars, 
graduates  and  writers,  men  of  African  dc-.>iccnt,  for 
the  promotion  of  letters,  art,  literature  and  science," 
Doctor  Cnimmell  was  chosen  president  unanimously. 

Doctor  Crummell  recently  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination.  Referring  to  his  early 
days  he  says:  "The  pro-slavery  and  caste  spirit 
dominated  the  coimtry,  and  it  was  as  strong  in  the 
church  as  in  the  state.  Three  other  colored  candidates 
had  been  admitted  to  seminaries,  but  with  limitations 
and  indignities  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
submit."  Concerning  his  reception  in  England,  he 
says:  "T  was  ri'ccivcd  in  England  with  a  generosity 
which  almost  bewildt'r*^!  nic  after  such  sulTerings  in 
mv  native  land.  I  preached  in  London,  Liverpool. 
'ham  and  other  ciiics  of  England.  This  was  a 
"'and  opportunities  and  richest  experiences^ 
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almost  ttnltmited  phvilc^s  and  cherislied  remem- 
brances. I  was  introduced  into  the  best  society  of  I 
Kngland.  .ind  made  friends  with  the  Krondes,  Thaclc- 
craysi,  Thorntons  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen. " 
He  is  a  fluent  speaker  and  writer;  scholarly,  instruct* 
ivc  and  entertaining  in  all  that  he  saj'S  and  doc$. 
Doctor  Cnimmcll  stands  among  the  first  of  those  who 
have  labored  for  the  elevation  of  the  African  race.  He 
is  at  prt'sem  in  F,iiyl:ind. 

Eev.  Edward  W. Blyden.  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.— Rev. 
Edward  Blydcn  was  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  be  is  of 
Negro  parentage.  Early  in  youth  he  was  impressed 
with  the  love  for  his  fatherland.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  his  seventeenth  year  and  sought  admis- 
sion to  an  ins.titntion  of  learning,  but  the  prejudice 
against  his  race  was  so  great  that  he  was  nui  admitted 
He  went  to  Liberia  and  there  entered  the  Presbyterian 
school,  and  after  some  years  was  elected  to  professor- 
ship in  the  newly  founded  college  of  Liberia.  lu  1864 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  the  President 
of  Liberia.  In  iS;;  he  was  appointed  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  at  the  C<nirt  of 
St.  James.  In  iSSo  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
American  Philological  Association.  The  honorar>'  de- 
grees he  holds  were  conferred  upon  him  by  Ameri- 
can colleges. 

He  is  a  strong  man  and  careful  instmetor,  a.  diligent 
studunt,  and  is  cunst^tntly  seeking  new  plans  and 
methods  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  elevate  IkisJ 
people.  Dr.  Blyden  has  written  many  articles  and  1$ 
the  author  of  several  boults.  He  has  in  his  labors 
come  in  contact  unth  some  of  the  UlUgfgf  men  of 

Bishop  HeDX7  HI.  Tamer,  of  the  A. 
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was  bnrti  in  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  in  t834.  His 
parents  were  free,  but  he  was  bound  out  to  a  slave 
owner  add  was  required  to  work  mUc  by  ^idc  with  staves 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  he  ran  away  from 
his  master  and  entered  the  ser\'icc  of  a  finn  of  attor- 
neys in  Aberville.  Here  he  learned  to  read  and  write, 
often  spending  ranch  time  at  night  after  his  employers 
had  gone  home. 

He  was  licensed  as  a  minister  at  twenty  years  of 
age;  he  then  entered  Trinity  college,  Baltimore,  where 
he  spent  four  years,  inlcndinK  to  go  to  Africa  after 
completing  his  education.  He  wa£  made  chaplain  of 
the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops.  He  was  then 
under  the  Frecdman's  Bureau  service  for  a  time,  but 
the  necessity  of  reHgious  and  educational  work  among 
his  people  caused  him  to  resign  ajid  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.  He  was  once  appointed  post- 
master at  Macon,  Ga.,  but  resigned  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  white  people.  In  1880  he  wa.t  elected 
bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

Bishop  Turner  has  written  much  on  the  Negro  ques- 
tion. He  has  visited  Africa  three  times  andor;;anizcd 
conferences  in  Sicrrc  Lconc  and  Liberia.  The  biahop 
isaSrm  believer  in  deportation,  and  insists  bis  race 
win  ultimately  return  to  Africa,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  our  government  to  help  them  to  return.  He  thinks 
the  black  man  will  have  greater  opportunities,  and 
win  improve  f-istcr  if  he  is  placed  in  a  republic  by 
himself,  and  that  this  alone  will  bring  peace  and  quiet 
to  our  country  as  far  as  the  race  question  is  concerned. 
He  insists  upon  it  that  two  races  of  people  under  the 
same  government,  the  same  institutions,  ami  subject 
*"  Uie  same  laws  with  no  social  contact  is  an  impossi- 
fill  only  produce  evil  results. 
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Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett-— Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett's 
hcod  days  wpre  ipeiil  on  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  wbcr 
he  had  figured  aa  a  cow  boy;  afterward  he  took 

steamboat  life  a  n  1 1 1' 
1856.  In  1864  he  com- 
menced the  study  of 
the  ministry,  and  in 
1 865  he  vias.  licensed  to 
preach,  and  received 
as  his  first  appoint' 
ineni  Walnut  Hills' 
C  h  u  r  c  bt  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  01 
the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Assoctattun 
in  Washington  in  187 1, 
where  he  delivered  an 
address  upon  "  The 
Takes  in  Relation  to  Colored 
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Stand  the  W.   M.  C.  A 
Young  Men." 

He  scri-ed  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  LegiKlature 
in  1876  two  years;  in  1876  he  was  elected  secretory  ofi 
the  General  Conference  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  a 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Bishop  Arnett  is  an  entertaining  speaker  and  sU 
high  in  the  cslimatiuii  of  his  (x-ople. 

Bishop  Benjamin  Tucker  Tanner  v^-a^  bom  h»  Pit\ 
burg,  December  95,  1835.     Stodv 
and    Western    University,    AUeght^rri 
entered    ministrj' in    i860;  editor  • 
from  1868  to  1884;  then  elected  i 
Church  Revitw  till  his  election  to 
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ncsscc,  the  suljjcct  o£  our  sketch  was  bom,  December, 
8,  iJ>68.  Ten  years  were  spent  on  the  farm.  To  ;fct 
better  school  advantages,  the  family  moved  to  town. 
After  'going  through  the  public  schools,  he  began  to 
teach.  Later  he  became  principal  of  the  school  of  his 
native^town. 

In  the  fall  of  188.1  J»e  entered  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  By  digging,  type-setting,  teaching 
and  preaching,  he  helped  pay  his  way.  Durinjf  his 
course  he  was,  among  other  Lhiugs,  society  president, 
college  paper  editor,  and  intercollegiate  oratorical  con- 
tcstiLnt.  At  Fisk  he  experienced  a  call  to  preach,  and 
began  'Xo  exercise  his  talents  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
university.  On  the  completion  of  his  literary  course 
in  1891,  he  entered  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  spoke  and 
sung  his  way  through  Yale,  and  during  his  three  years 
of  study  in  the  East  be  was  heard  in  many  of  thdj 
leading  churches  of  New  England.  His  classmates 
chose  him  among  the  eight  out  of  a  class  of  thirty  to 
deliver  commencement  addresses,  and  to  him  the 
faculty  assigned  the  coveted  post  of  honor,  that  o£j 
delivering  the  final  oration  of  the  day.  He  was  the 
first  Negro  to  speak  at  a  Yale  commencement,  and  his 
address  on  the  African's  forthcoming  contribution  of  j 
love  to  Christianity  was  widely  published. 

Called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  he  entered  the  practical 
work  of  the  ministrj*  immediately  after  his  graduation. 
After  three  years  of  hard  and  tactful  labor  the  church, 
which  had  been  somewhat  disintegrated,  secured  a 
firm  6naneial  footing,  and  doubled  its  tncmbcrsbip, 
thus  becoming  the  largest  Congregational  church  in 
the  South.      The    pastor   is  broad    but    aggressive 
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■  liberal  but  positive  in  his  \'iews  on  social  and  religious 
H  questions.  In  hts  preaching  he  deals  with  questions  of 
practical  Christianity  with  simplictty.  He  is  frequently- 
called  upon  to  make  addresses  on  popular  occasions 
throughout  Che  state.  He  is  correspondent  for  a 
number  of  first-cla.'w  Northern  periodicals.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  an  article  from  his  pen, 
the  Bosftm  Congrfgitttonalist  f'Ay^  of  him:  "He  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  and  trained  of  the  Afro-American 
clergymen  in  the  South,  and  is  an  orator  of  much 
promise." 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Orimke  was  born  in  Charleston,  S. 
C  ,  in  1850;  came  North  in  1865,  and  entered  Lincoln 
University  in  1866,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1S70; 
studied  law  three  years,  and  then  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry;  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  fall  of  1875,  and  graduated  in  1878.  He  immedi- 
ately afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  Fifteenth  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  where  he 
continued  until  the  fall  of  1S85.  Owing  to  failing 
health,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Laura  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  the  winter 
of  1889.  His  health  having  improved,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  return  to  the  church  in  Washington,  where  be 
has  been  ever  since. 

Bishop  James  Walker  Hood,  D.D.,  LLD.—  Doctor 
Hood  is  the  oldest  Ncj^o  bishop  in  the  world.  He 
was  elected  bishop  by  the  American  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church  at  Charlotte,  Xorth  Carolina,  in 
187J.  The  church  has  ordered  a  celebration  of  the 
bishop's  episco]>al  labors.  An  extended  programme 
has  been  prepared  by  a  cott*'"!"'-'-  of  which  R.  S 
Rives  is  chairman.     Thr  y  wa»  celebrated 

September  18.  1897. 
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Bishop  C.  R.  Harris  was  bnm  in  FajretteviUe,  North 
Carolina  His  father  died  when  he  was  three  yean 
old,  and  left  his  widow  with  ten  children.  The  mother, 
at  once  finding  that  the  discussion  of  slavery  was  det- 
rimental to  free  colored  people  in  the  South,  sold  oat 
her  little  property,  and  went  to  Ohio,  where  Harris 
was  educated  in  food  schools,  and  when  the  war  closed 
Robert  and  Cicero  Harris  were  among  the  first  to 
enter  the  field  in  the  South.  They  went  to  Fayetie- 
ville,  and  established  a  colored  school  tmder  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Associatioa 
Through  their  efforts  an  appropriation  was  scctired 
from  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  and  a  two-story  school 
building  was  erected.  Afterwards  Governor  Vance 
visited  the  school,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  legislature 
established  this,  the  first  colored  state  normal  school. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Smith,  the  able  editor  of  the  SfarofZion, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  was  a  pupil  in  this  school 
when  Governor  Vance  visited  it,  and  he  gave  several 
figures  on  the  blackboard  in  multiplication,  division 
and  fractions  for  Mr.  Smith  to  solve,  and  encouraged 
him  by  saying  he  would  make  a  good  bookkeeper. 
Professor  C.  R.  Harris  taught  at  Fayetteville  until 
1871,  when  he  took  charge  of  a  public  school  at  Char- 
lotte. Later  he  was  connected  with  what  is  now  Ltr- 
ingstonc  College,  and  assisted  much  in  building  up 
that  institution  in  its  early  days.  In  1S80  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  £.  Zion  Church.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  cvcrj' general  conference  since  1876, 
and  as  an  educator  he  stands  high.  His  success  in 
Episcopal  work  has  been  as  pronoimced  a9  in  other 
fields  of  labor  in  which  he  has  worked 

Howard  L'niversity  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  iSSi.     A  person  roust  merit 
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what  he  gets  from  this  inetttution,  for  it  bestows  its 
honors  with  gfreat  caution.  The  life  of  Bishop  Harris 
has  been  spent  in  the  unselfish  sen'ice  of  bis  fellow 
men,  and  is  an  illustration  of  fair  opportunities  in 
joutb  worthily  followed  up,  and  of  cnerf^ies  devoted ' 
to  the  service  of  humanity  rccei\'ing  their  due  recog- 
nition and  reward. 

Rev.  W.  0.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  was  born  December 
35.  1^*56.  in  Orange  county,  Vir;^nia.  Early  in  life 
he  was  employed  by  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Oreen,  of  Wash- 
iDgfton,  v.  C.  Rev.  Mr.  Ureen,  bein^  a  man  of  large 
means,  took  a  great  interest  in  young:  Alexander,  and 
educated  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  son.  After  finish- 
ing his  course  in  preparatory  work,  he  was  admitted 
to  Howard  University.  At  the  nge  of  twenty-two, 
he  entered  the  African  Mcth<H3ist  Episcopal  ministry 
His  early  years  in  the  ministry  were  spent  in  hard 
circuit  work.  He  has  successfully  filled  pastorates  at 
mauy  prominent  places  in  the  South,  and  at  present  is 
pastor  of  Big-  Bethel,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  While  pastor 
in  Virjfinia,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Lee  Cura- 
tor of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 
In  1889  he  was  elected  Fraternal  Messenger  to  the 
Genera!  Conference  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  ut  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  In  1892  he 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Payne  University. 
Selma,  Alabama,  but  declined,  preferring  to  remain 
in  the  ranks  of  the  traveling  ministry'.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  colored  speakers  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Religions  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  He  is  at  present  dean  of  the  theo- 
logical department  of  the  Morris  Brown  College, 
Atlanta,  and  acceptably  fills  the  professorship  of 
theology  and  sacred  literature. 
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in  a  square.  The  church  is  valued  at  nearly  $100,  (x». 
Reverend  Alexander  is  very  pnpular  among  his  people. 
He  has  a  large  and  choice  library  of  books. 

Wilbcrforcc  University.  Xcnia,  Ohio,  conferred 
upon  hira  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D. 

He  ifttheatithoTof  "Li^Hng  Words."  "The  Negro  in 
Commerce  and  Finance,"  and  "  The  Efficient  Sunday 
School."  Many  of  hig  friends  think  that  he  would 
(■race  a  bishop's  chatr.  His  experience  and  ability 
make  him  one  of  the  most  popular  and  ablest  ministers 
of  his  denomination. 

Eev.  James.  A.  DavlB,  D.D.,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  tilled  some  of  the  bc^t  and  most 
influential  churches.  Doctor  Davis  is  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  taken  to  Ohio  by  hi^  mother  in  his  in- 
fancy, who,  in  company  with  others,  Wiis  set  free,  and 
located  in  Mercercounty.  His  father,  who  belonged  to 
adifferentm-iftter,  in  the  meantime  escaped  to  Canada, 
and  in  1861  his  mother  joined  him  in  Windsor, 
Canada,  where  they  remained  until  after  the  war. 
He  was  licensed  t"  preach  in  1879.  tn  1SS7  nc  was 
sent  to  Orcencastlc,  Indiana,  where,  in  connection  with 
his  pastorate,  he  completed  a  course  of  theology  in  Pc 
Piiuw  University.  He  is  at  present  stationed  in  Nash- 
ville.    For  him  the  years  are  full  of  promise. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Balay  is  the  organizer  of  the  Afro- 
American  Industrial  Union  of  America;  the  object  of 
the  organization  is  to  elevate  and  uplift  the  race. 
Besides  spending  his  time  on  the  work  of  the  union, 
he  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Cburch  of  Oak  Cliff. 
Texas.  Mr.  Balay  has  labored  hard  to  make  himwlf 
useful  to  his  race,  and  has  succeeded  in  a  remarkable 
way. 
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Bev.  Joeepb  Albert  Booker,  A.M.,  was  born  at 

Portland,  Arkansas.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
but  one  year  old.  His  father,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  of  communicating 
the  same,  was  charged  with  apoiling  the  "good 
NiggCTs."  For  this  he  was  whipped  to  death  when 
the  son  was  three  years  of  age.  With  such  adverse 
circumstances  to  begin  with,  young  Booker  was  sent 
to  school  by  his  grandmother.  Ife  soon  acquired 
sufBcient  education  to  teach  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  fir&t  taught  a  subscription  school.  He  afterward 
entered  Roger  Williams  Academy,  graduating  there- 
from in  iSii6.  Soon  thereafter  he  w.is  elected  President 
of  Arkansas  Baptist  College.  PreRident  Booker  is  one 
of  the  youngest  of  our  Negro  college  presidents,  and 
with  a  long  life  before  him,  and  great  opportunities 
about  him,  he  bids  fair  to  become  a  usefnl  and  infln- 
cntiAl  man  in  t!ie  jjrcat  work  of  elevating  the  race. 

Rev.  £.  K.  Carter  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Georgia^ 
in  r856,  and  was  a  slav«  until  the  overthrow  of 
Confederacy  in  1865.  Soon  thereafter  he  ente 
school,  and  in  1874  began  teaching.  He  entered' 
Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary  in  1879.  Poverty  compelled 
him  to  subsist  upon  the  scantiest  meaU,  but  undamited. 
llic  youth  held  to  his  purpose  through  all  his  expcri' 
enccs  of  hardship,  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  In  18S1 
he  was  called  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta, 
which  position  he  hai;  most  acceptably  filled  since.  In 
1884  be  graduated  frc-m  the  the  theological  departmeotj 
of  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary.  Mr.  Carter  cojoysj 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  classes  and  dcnomiM- 
lions.  He  is  the  author  of  sc  veral  bool  "Onr  Pulpit ' 
HJustrated,"  "The  Black  Side."    Rev  -nerliisj 

traveled  extensively.  "  busT  *f 
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Gcorfria,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Texas. 

Ser.  James  Robinson  Games,  pastor  of  the  A. 
Bethel  Church  of  D.illas.  Texas,  was  bom  in  Tennt 
His    parents   were   slaves,    his  grandmother   a    pure 
African  woman  and  his  grandfather  a  Guinea  Negro. 
Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Texas  was 
i^upposed  to  be  the  best  place  to  send  slaves  for  safe 
keeping.     In    iJi6o  he  aud  his  mother  were  sent  t( 
Columbus,  Te.'sas.    Without  having  the  privilege  of  i 
education  as  many  others  have  had,  he  neverthclca 
has  worked  his  way  to  the  front,  and  has  served  man] 
prominent  churehes  in  Texas,     He  is  a  ready  speaker, 
and   takes  high  grnnnds  on  all  moral  and   religious 
subjects      He  is  a  progressive  and  successful  workc 
for  the  elevation  of  his  peojilc  along  all  lines. 

Eev.  W.  B.  West  studied  at  Gammon  Thcologiea 
Seminary.  Atlanta,  and  is  now  presiding  cider  of  the' 
Dallas  District  of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church,  and  editor  of 
the   U'fsUnt  Jmiex,  pubUshed  at  Dallas.     He  was  bom 
a  slave  and  was  raised  on  a  fann,  but  like  many  othera^j 
has  pushed  his  way  to  the  front,  and  is  now  one  of  thi^H 
leaders  of  the  race.  ^^ 

Bishop  Daniel  Payne   is  sometimes  called  "The. 
Apostle  of  Education. "    He  was  a  carpenter  by  tradej 
He  taught  school  until  his  school  was  closed  by  slave- 
holders.    He   then   left   his  native  city,   Charleston,^ 
South    Carolina,   with    the    determination    never 
return  until  slavery  was  abolished.     In  1840  he  joint 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church' 
as  a  local  preacher.     After  serving  churches  at  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore  and  other   cities,  be  was  elected 
bishop,      In    1863   he    purchased    for    the    A.    M.    E. 
Church  Wilberforce  University,  Ohio,  and  ll 
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he  entered  the  State  Agricultural  Collefre  at  fttw 
Orleans-  Frum  187710  iS8ohc  taught  a  tonm  school  ard 
then  entered  New  Orleans  University.  In  1885  he  joined 
the  Louisiana  Conference  of  the  IL  E.  Church.  He 
won  great  popularity  as  a  preacher  and  a  pastor  while 
serving  Lloyd  Street  Church,  Atlanta.  He  completed 
a  course  of  theology  in  Gammon  Theological  Scminarr 
while  in  Atlanta,  and  immediately  thereafter  was 
appointed  Beld  agent  of  thu  Southern  Educational 
Stx:iety  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  .•ttill  holds  this 
position,  and  is  doiug  a  good  work  for  the  race.  He 
is  a  man  of  fine  scholarly  ability,  discriminating  min- 
utely in  choice  of  books  and  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats.  His  life  is  an  inspiration  to  oil  who  come 
under  his  infiuence, 

Bev.  Paul  H.  Kennedy  was  horn  in  Elizabethtnvm, 
Kentucky.  He  had  an  earnest  desire  to  acquire  an 
education,  but  was  hindered  by  that  institution, 
slavery.  During  the  early  part  o(  the  Rebellion  the 
Union  soldiers  appeared  near  his  home,  and  he 
expressed  the  desire  to  be  free.  The  soldiers  coo* 
cealed  him  in  a  wagon,  but  he  was  afterward  returned 
to  his  master.  Soon  after  he  set  out  on  foot,  and 
wall:ed  to  Louisville,  and  enlisted  in  the  togth  Regi- 
ment of  Colored  Troops.  He  declares  that  the  walk 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  although  a  long  one,  was  a 
pleasant  trip.  In  1976  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Churcli  of  ClorkesWUe,  Tennessee. 
Aftenvard  he  entered  Roger  Williams  University, 
where  he  prepared  himself  for  bis  life  work.  He  has 
servedaspastorof  somcof  the  largest  Baptist  Churches 
of  the  colored  race  in  the  coimtP>'.  He  is  author  of 
several  books,  and  also  designed  the  Afro-Amcricaa 
chart,  wliich  wascxhibitcdat  the  Worlc^^i^nChicoga 
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BfiT.  G.  V.  Olark  was  brought  by  bis  slave  mother 
to  Atlanta  when  about  three  years  old.  In  i86s  he 
was  put  by  his  master  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  Confederate 
hospital,  where  he  remained  until  the  clnse  of  the  war. 
He  began  going  to  school  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
soon  after  entered  Atlanta  University,  and  then  How- 
ard University,  Washington.  After  teaching  for  a 
time,  he  graduated  in  Howard  University  in  1881.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Atlanta  for  seven  years.  Since  then  he  has  served 
some  of  the  largest  Congregational  churches  of  the 
South.      He  is  a  popular  lecturer  and  speaker. 

Eev.  Wm.  Howard  Day,  A.M.,  D.D.— Dr.  Wm. 
Howard  Day,  General  Secretary  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Church,  and  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Confercnee,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  and  is  the 
only  man  living  who  when  a  babe  was  baptized  by 
Bishop  Variek,  the  founder  of  the  Zion  Church.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Kcw  York  city  and  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  but  on  account  of  color  prejudice 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Obcrlin  College,  Ohio,  as  the 
only  institution  with  a  curriculum  equal  to  that  of 
Vale,  admitting  men  of  color.  Graduated  in  1847, 
and  taking  the  degree  A.B.,  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1859  from  Obcrlin,  his  alma  mater,  and  later 
on  D.  D.,  from  Livingstone  College.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  languages  and  mathematics  by  two  col- 
leges, 1857;  offered  Latin  tutorship,  Lincoln,  Eng- 
land, 1863.  Ho  Wsitcd  Great  Britain  1859,  and  was 
received  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  Spencer  at 
Spencer  house,  England;  and  by  her  grace  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  first  lady  in  the  kingdom 
nesl  to  her  majesty,  the  Queen,  at  Stafford  house, 
London.    Sabseqnently  by  the  lord  provost  of  Edia- 
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bar^,  Scotland:  main  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  3.000 
persons,  in  Music  Hal!,  Dublin.  Ireland,  presided  ovw 
by  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  clad  tn  his  official  robe  and  jewel 
of  office;  addressed  other  thousands  in  Eneland. 
Ireland  and  Scotland;  in  t866  was  ordained  Deacon 
and  Elder  at  Petersbnrg,  Virginia,  by  Rt.  Rev.  J-  J- 
Clinton;  elected  General  Sccretaiy  by  the  General 
Conference  in  1876.  1SS8,  189:  and  1896,  for  four  years; 
pastor,  presiding  elder,  general  missionary,  supcni-isor 
of  missions,  intellectual  instructor,  etc.,  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
Conference;  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
Board  pf  School  Control,  Harri&burg,  t$9i-9j,  the 
only  instance  on  record  in  the  United  States  where  3 
man  of  color,  and  the  only  colored  member,  has  been 
successfully  elected  president  of  twenty-five  men. 
fifteen  Republicans  and  ten  Democrats.  Elected 
President  of  Ibe  Dauphin  county  (Pennsylvania) 
Directors'  Association  (comprising  all  the  cdncationiil' 
boards  in  the  county),  for  five  successive  years,  he  the 
only  colored  member  in  the  county,  1891-96,  the  only 
instance  in  the  United  States  where  such  a  fact  appears 
The  fact  carries  its  own  comment,  and  in  every  respect 
is  doubly  creditable  to  the  Board  and  to  Doctor  Day, 

Rev.  Emperor  Williams  was  bom  a  slave  in  Xaah' 
ville,  Tennessee.     He  was  sold  into  Louisiana  in  1841' 
to  a  builder.     The  builder  had  a  difficult  piece  01 
cornice,  and  none  of  his  white  men  could  put  it  up. 
Haras  told  his  master  that  lie  could  do  it.  and  his 
replied  that  if  he  could  put  it  np  he  should  ha' 
freedom.    Williams  studied  over  the  plan  All 
and  the  next  day  took  a  gang  of  men  and  ae* 
the  difficult  task.     He  was  given  t ' 
ward  he  attempted  to  buy  his  wU 
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her,  but  her  master  would  not  sell  her.  Sood  afterward 
General  Butler  took  New  Orleans,  and  Williams  got) 
his  wife  for  nothing  and  took  his  money  and  bought  a 
home.  While  a  slave  Williams  frequently  wrote  passes 
for  himself.  His  ma-stcr  once  asked  him  where  he 
learned  to  write  the  passes,  Kc  said :  "While  I  was 
Collecting  your  rents  for  you,"  Thus  frequently  did 
the  Negro  succeed  in  getting  the  nidiments  of  an 
edncfition, 

LAWVKItS. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
J,  T,  Settle,  delivered  at  Greenville,  Mississippi: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Colored  Bar  Association  of  Missis- 
sippi: I  have  listened  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  your 
excellent  addres.scs  on  different  legal  topics,  and  I  can 
pay  yon  no  higher  compliment  than  to  say  you  are  an 
honor  to  the  profession.  I  look  upon  this  meeting  as 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  onr  race.  It 
is  no  new  thing  for  us  to  meet  and  participate  in  the 
public  assemblages  of  men  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  people  has  been  a  too  great  love  for  meet- 
ings and  conventions  of  every  kind,  out  of  which  little 
if  any  permanent  good  has  ever  accrued  to  us.  The 
emotional  side  of  our  nature  has  ever  been  so  easily 
reached  that  we  have  been  too  often  used  as  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  others. 

First  Annual  Meeting.— This  organization,  of  which 
this  is  the  first  annual  meeting,  marks  the  advent  of 
the  colored  citizen  into  a  new  field  of  labor.  It 
evidences  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  eol- 
fiFcd.  laW3'ers  in  Mississippi  engaged  in  active  practice 
to  form  a  slate  organisation  to  promote  i 
*  individually  and  .■ollectivcly,  and  iai 
-mot  /ail  to  promote  the  interests  of  I 
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the  entire  race  and  to  coiitTibutc  to  the  general  welfare 
of  onr  common  country,  for  we  are  as  much  a  pan  of 
oar  composite  nationality  as  any  element  it  contains. 
It  is  no  new  thing'  for  the  residents  of  this  beautiful 
delta  to  see  ijathcrinj;s  of  colored  men. 

Politics  and  Seligiouhave  gfiveu  us  conventions  and 
conferences  at  short  inten-als  until  some  have  come  lo 
believe  that  we  take  to  them  as  naturally  a<;  birds  to 
the  air  and  fishes  to  the  sea.  But  whoever  thought 
that  here  in  this  beautiful  city,  queen  of  the  valley, 
beside  this  great  inland  sea,  would  meet  the  first  col- 
ored bar  association  ever  organized  in  the  United 
States?  And  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  race  has  there  been  a  meeting 
fraught  with  more  significance.  It  shows  that  the  ^^ 
various  and  trying  ordeals  through  which  we  haveH 
passed  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  this  ■ 
beautiful  Southland,  have  evolved  a  class  of  men, 
educated,  thoughtful  and  conservative — indeed,  men 
who  arc  alive  to  the  present  and  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future. 

Ho  Hope  of  Success.— Many  of  our  friends  and  all  of 
our  enemies  discourage  us  by  saying  that  this  was  the  S 
one  profession  in  which  we  could  not  hope  to  succeed.  " 
Wc  have  been  compelled  to  realize  that  we  arc  the 
representatives  of  that  race  which  has    labored  in 
mental  and  physical  servitude  and  suffered  from  polit- 
ical and  social  degradation  since  the  planting  of  civiH- 
£ation  on  this  continent    We  realize  In  ih-         ' '  ing 
that  the  undertaking  to  become  practi'  rs 

and  to  acquire  such  a  mastery  of  the  law  ;  r 

favorably  upon  its  practice 
doubly  so  to  us. 

Prejudice, — We  have 
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which  denied  US  excellence  of  any  kind,  which  declared 
that  wc  were  without  intellectual  vigor  and  inventive 
power,  and  destitute  of  strength  to  grasp  and  persis- 
tency to  retain  and  master  any  complex  and  profoiind 
proposition.  In  many  instances  wc  have  eomrocnced 
our  trial  before  a  jury  whose  iirc-formed  judgment 
would  disqualify  them  from  sitting  in  any  other  case. 
We  have  often  found,  not  our  clients,  but  ourselves 
on  trial,  and  not  ourselves  alone,  but  the  whole  race 
with  us — a  race  which  is  condemned  for  the  failure  of 
its  individuals,  while  the  success  of  every  member  of 
it  is  pronounced  exceptional  and  due  to  incidental 
conditions, 

Sqnal  to  Struggles. — We  have  made  good  soldier* 
and  successful  teachers,  wc  have  produced  some  great 
preachers  and  distinguished  speakers,  and  this  meeting 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  wc  arc  e<iual  to  the  hard, 
tough  end  long  continued  stniggles  of  the  bar,  in  some 
respects  the  severest  test  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
man;  and  yet  the  world  may  be  slow  to  admit  our 
success  until,  perhaps,  we  have  produced  an  attorney- 
general  or  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

Not  All  Succeed. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
young  man  of  color  who  has  begun  the  practice  of  law 
has  succeeded;  no.  not  by  any  means.  Nor  is- this 
inio  of  the  young  men  of  any  race,  for  along  life's 
highway,  in  all  of  the  professions,  are  many  wrecks 
which  mark  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  human  char* 
attcr;  and  here  1  think  I  may  safely  say  that  one  of 
the  prir^'-^'  '■ •"-  of  failure  in  the  legal  profession 

,Jig  V  nt  preparation. 

persons   unwisely  think 

i   constitute  a  snccesKful 

I  vivid  imagination  and  a 
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great  capacity  to  lie;  in  fact,  same  people  profess  to 
think  that  lawyer  and  liar  are  synonymous  terms. 
Such  persons,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say.  know  but 
little  of  the  law  and  still  less  of  the  lawyer.  They 
forget  or  do  not  think,  that  the  contests  of  lawyers  arc 
not  "ex-parte. "  They  confront  each  other  before 
learned  and  astute  courts  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
world,  where  lies  and  frauds  have  the  least  possiltle 
chance  of  success,  and  where  exposure  woiild  usually 
prove  fatal  to  a  cause. 

A  Good  Education.— No  lawyer  can  build  a  splendid^' 
professional  career  upon  an  insufficient  education  any 
more  thsui  he  can  build  a  monument  of  stone  upon  %| 
foundation  of  saiii     I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  collegiate 
education  is  absolmely  necessar)'  to  a  successful  career, 
but  it  is  a  (Treat  help.     Few  men  ever  reached  distinc- 
tion in  the  law  who  were  nut  thoroujili  scholars.      Many 
also  (ail  who  arc  well  equipped  intellectually  bccansc 
they  depend  upon  the  oily  ton^e  and  vivid  imagina-1 
tion  rathi.?r  than  real  earnest  wurk. 

Courage. — C<»urage,  moral  and  physical,  are  both 
necessary*  elements  of  character.  There  is  probably 
no  clement  of  character  that  inspires  so  much  admira- 
tion and  creates  so  t(uick  and  enthusiastic  a  following 
ae  this.  A  m&a  who  is  afraid  of  nothing  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  afraid  of  no  conseqtictice 
personal  to  himself,  has  his  battle  half  won  before  he 
Btrikes  B  blow.  So  grcRi  is  the  popular  admiration 
courage  that  it  has  alwa^^s  been  surrotmdcd  by  a  halo| 
of  romance 

Earnestness  and  Enthnsiasm  arc  also  so  essential 
that  I  cannot  refrain  fn>m  mentioning  them  in  this 
connection.  I  name  them  together  because  they  arc 
So  nearly  akin ;  indeed,  enthiisiasm  is  only  earnestness 
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carried  to  white  heat :  tliey  are  the  only  qualities  that 
can  take  the  place  of  personal  magnetism  in  compell- 
ing sj-mpathy.  Earnestness  Lomcs  from  strong 
conviction  and  strong  fccHng;  enthusiasm  rising  out 
of  it  is  the  fusion  and  sublimation  ot  all  the  clcmeuts 
of  power  within  a  man,  and  is  strong  in  proportion  as 
it  is  rational;  the  moment  it  becomes  mere  passion  it 
becomes  weakness.  The  worid  refuses  to  be  moved 
by  men  who  are  not  in  earnest  Human  nature  is 
very  much  like  iron — if  you  would  bend  it  or  shape  it 
you  roust  heat  it.  Earnestness  is  the  fumaee ; 
enthusiasm  the  fire  whose  flames  need  only  to  envelop 
other  minds  to  make  plastic  or  ductile. 

Citizeiu. — Wc  are  citizcnsof  this  country  by  natiWty, 
not  by  choice  or  adoption,  and  here,  under  God's 
providence,  we  mean  to  stay,  and  strike  glad  hands 
with  all  lovers  of  justice,  work  out  our  own  destinies 
and  vie  with  everj-  other  nationality  in  developing  the 
material  resources  and  contributing  to  the  greatness  of 
our  beloved  Southland.  Agitators  may  discuss  the  so- 
called  race  problem,  but  in  the  busy,  active  duties  of 
life  wc  have  no  time  for  theories.  Wc  should  prepare 
ourselves  by  every  energy  of  mind  and  soul  to  solve 
the  problem  put  to  us  by  those  by  whom  we  are 
surrounded,  and  with  whom  we  live,  viz. :  "The 
sur\iv.nl  of  the  fittest "  Citizens  by  nativity,  we  have 
no  other  land  to  love.  To  this  wc  have  given  our 
labor  for  more  than  one  hundred  years;  in  defense  of 
her  flag  wc  have  given  our  lives;  to  sustain  her  integ- 
rity wc  have  contributed  whatever  was  demanded  of 
us.     At  adl  times  have  we  been  faithful  and  reliable. 

We  have  never  been  numbered  among  our  country's 
enemies.  We  have  never  been  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Socialists  and  Anarchists  in   their  attack  upon 
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John  M,  l«ingston,  of  Virginia,  when  fttim  his  seat  in 

lat  august   body   he    said:    "Ah,    my   white  fellow 

'citizens  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  house,  and  on  every 

side,  black  as  we  are,  no  man  shall  go  ahead  of  us  in 

jvotton  to  this  country,  in  devotion  to  its  free  insti- 

ations,  for  we  hold  our  lives,  out  property  and  our 

sacred  honor  in  pledge  to  the  welfare  of  our  country 

Land  of  all  our  fellow  citizens.      Do  you  want  us  to 

ifight  for  our  flag*    Call  nn  us  and  we  will  come.     Do 

you  want  men  to  tarry  at  home  and  take  care  of  your 

.wives  and  children,  to  take  care  of  your  homes  and 

rprotcct  your  interests?    Call  on  us,  and  wc  will  sacredly 

keep  and  perform  every  trust  and  obligation." 

History  and  Fatrlotism. — Every  member  of  the 
race  echoes  these  sentiments,  and  in  the  years  to  come, 
when  man's  passions  and  prejudices  have  subsided, 
impartial  history  will  j;ive  to  no  race  a  prouder  place 
Fin  their  country's  history  than  wc  shal".  possess,  and  no 
race  or  condition  of  people  will  be  prompted  by  a  purer 
or  loftier  patriotism  than  we,  in  our  efforts  to  make 
our  beloved  South  the  home  of  a  happy,  prosperous 
and  contented  people. 

HoiL  J.  T.  Settle.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
bora  upon  tlie  moimtaiiiH  of  East  Tennessee,  Septem- 
ber 50,  1850.  while  his  parents  were  "In  transit"  from 
North  Carolina  to  Mississippi.  In  1856  he  was  carried 
to  Ohio  and  located  at  Hamilton,  where  be  attended 
the  public  school  until  1866,  when  he  w-os  sent  to 
Oberlin,  where  he  prepared  and  entered  college  in  1868. 
He  was  one  o£  the  three  or  four  colored  boys  in  a  class 
oisM-ixfT  f'^rty-Kve  or  fifty.  Yet  he  was  chosen  as 
n^n  to  rcprcseat  his  class  when 
n  honor  much  coveted  by  all 
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Mr.  Settle  completed  his  Freshman  year  and  entered 
the  Sophomore  class  at  Oberlin.  In  1S69,  having  lost 
his  father,  who  had  indeed  been  a  father  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word,  he  left  Oberlin,  went  to  Washington 
City,  and  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  pursued  his  college  studies  and  lanpht 
in  the  preparatory  department. 

He  graduated  from  the  college  department  of 
Howard  University  in  1872.  In  the  latter  portion  of 
his  senior  year  he  was  elected  "Reading  Clerk"  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  (the  District  of  Columbia  then 
being  under  a  territorial  form  of  government)  and  at 
the  time  of  his  graduation  was  ijerforming  his  duties 
as  reading  clerk  ol  the  legislature,  teaching  a  class  in 
Latin  and  one  in  mathematics  daily  at  the  university 
and  pursuing  his  own  studies  at  the  same  time. 

Immediately  upon  his  graduation  from  college  he 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  same  institution. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  law  department  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  orators  to  represent  his  class. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  having  determined  to 
make  bis  chosen  profession  his  life's  work,  he  left  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  spring  of  1875  and  located 
in  North  Mississippi,  where  he  at  once  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law.  He  returned  the  same  year  and  was 
married  to  Miss  Therese  T.  Voglesong,  of  Annapolis, 
llar^'land,  and  again  made  his  home  in  Mi»Rissippt 
In  iS;6  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
conventiotL  He  was  the  only  delegate  from  Mississippi 
who  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Roscoc  Conklin^  for 
President,  and  continued  to  vote  for  him  eft}  ttis 

name  was  before  the  oonventioj 

>!r  Settle  was  elector  for  ^"  W 
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Hayes  and  Wheeler  ticket.  In  1880  he  was  Presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Garfield  and  Arthur  ticket. 

In  tSSj  Mr.  Settle  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
legislature  upon  an  independent  ticket,  being  strongly 
opposed  to  the  fusion  his  party  made  with  the  Democ- 
racy. It  was  during  this  canvass  that  he  made  the 
most  brilHant  efforts  of  his  life.  He  was  met  by  the 
ablest  speakers  on  both  sides;  but  before  the  people 
he  was  irresistible,  and  was  triomphaDtly  elected  by 
more  than  1,300  majority. 

f  pon  his  retnm  from  the  legislature  he  determined 
to  abandon  active  participation  in  politics  and  devote 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  practice  of  law;  he  left 
Mississippi  and  located  in  Memphis,  where  he  is  now 
living.  About  two  months  after  his  location  in  Mem- 
phis, he  was  appointed  assistant  attorney -general  of 
the  criminal  cotirt  of  Shelby  county;  which  position  he 
held  over  two  years.  The  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  responsible  duties  of  prosecuting  are  thus 
put  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Douglass,  who  was  upon  the 
bench  at  that  time:  "His  uniform  attention  to  official 
business,  hts  manly  courtesy  and  amiability,  won  him 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  bench,  the  bar  and  liti- 
gants, and  went  very  far  to  break  down  the  existing 
prejudices  against  his  color  in  the  profession.  His  talent 
is  fully  recognized  and  his  integrity  has  in  no  instance- 
been  in  the  least  questioned  from  any  source.  He 
prosecuted  without  acerbity  and  with  fairness,  but 
neglected  no  legitimate  resources  to  fix  the  conviction 
on  the  really  guilty.  He  is  such  a  master  of  elocution. 
and  displays  such  Buency,  and  indeed  brilliaac}-,  that 

•  invariably  captivated  those  who  listened  to  him, 
remarkably  simple  in  his  manners,  and  utterly 
i*entation,  and  is  an  honor  to  his  profession." 
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He  is  DOW  comfortably  sitnated  in  a  hmclsonie  two- 
story  reudencc  ia  a  beaatifol  part  of  the  city,  where  be 
enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  large  circle  oi 
friends. 

Hon.  Samnel  HcElwee.  Lawyer.  Legislator,  Orator. 
— Ic  ii  wonderful  bow  easily  some  men  rise  in  the 
world,  and  bow  hard  others  struggle  to  accomplish  the 
same  things.  Every  step  with  some  seems  marlied 
with  severe  toils,  bitter  hardships,  and  apparently 
insurmountable  diiEcuUies.  But  when  at  last  the  goal 
has  been  attained,  the  prize  seems  ever  so  sweet,  aye, 
sweeter  that  it  could  possibly  be  without  the  conflicts 
and  discouragements  Samuel  Allen  McElwec  is  a 
brave  soul,  who  can  wear  on  the  forehead,  "Through 
difficulties  to  the  stars."  Thecbainsof  slavery  bound 
his  body  not  half  so  tightly  as  ignorance  bis  mini 
When  the  war  ended  he  could  not  write.  He  was  a 
farmer's  boy,  for  many  years  going  to  school  but  three 
months  in  the  year.  Yet  he  studied  until  midnight, 
burning  patiently  the  light  which  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  read,  which  in  future  years  gave  htm  a 
brighter  light  whereby  he  might  see  the  condition  of 
his  race,  audfiudarcmedy  for  their  many  ills.  Though 
worn  with  the  daily  toil,  he  never  neglected  his  studies, 
and  OQ  examination  day  entered  with  his  class  and 
passed  the  tests  from  the  year  i86S  to  1S74.  He  then 
taught  school.  He  often  tells  bow,  at  that  time,  he 
was  influenced  by  TAe  Naticnal  Era,  Fred  Douglass' 
paper,  and  how  he  longed  for  more  education.  He 
matriculated  at  Oberlin,  and  waited  on  the  table,  picked 
currants,  and  washed  dishes  for  his  board.  A.t  the  end 
of  the  year  be  went  to  Mississippi,  where  he  taught 
school  for  Ave  years  Then  be  taught  a  year  in 
Alabama.     He  ouce  walked  thirty  miles  to  secura  a 
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school  in  Tennessee.  He  was  often  without  money, 
and  even  a  place  to  sleep.  Anxious  to  obtain  means 
to  return  to  college,  he  commenced  selling  Lyman's 
Historical  Charts,  Bibles  and  Medicines.  Failing  to 
make  enough  money  to  return  to  college,  he  deter- 
mined to  study  under  a  private  teacher.  After  teach- 
ing a  large  schcxjl  in  the  day,  he  would  walk  ten  miles 
two  nights  in  the  week  to  recite  in  Latin,  Greek, 
German  and  Algebra  to  a  white  student  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  Mark  that,  young  man;  victorj-  awaits 
the  daring,  and  reward  always  follows  the  persevering. 
The  student  teacher  was  so  impressed  with  the  story 
of  this  Negro's  perseverance  in  seeking  an  education 
that  he  told  the  president  of  Fisk  University  of  the 
ambitious  boy.  The  president  invited  him  to  enter 
the  University.  After  a  year  in  the  senior  preparatory 
class,  he  entered  college  and  graduated  in  1S33.  Id 
the  campaign  of  1S83,  he  traveled  over  the  eighth  and 
ninth  districts  of  Tennessee  for  the  Republican  party, 
advocating  a  just  settlement  of  the  state  debt.  While 
he  was  yet  a  student  in  January,  1883.  be  took  his  seat 
in  the  Tennessee  legislature,  and  served  three  terms 
as  a  statesman  and  orator.  He  studied  law  in  Central 
Tennessee  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1&85.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  which  nom- 
inated Hon.  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  with  six  others  voted  for 
him  on  every  ballot  Mr.  McElwce  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  moral,  social  and  industrial  future  of  his, 
people.  He  is  a  magnetic  speaker,  forcible  debater, 
and  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  manly  man  and  a  truly 
honest  citizen.  His  speech  on  "ilobs,"  in  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature,  was  ■widely  circulated,  Mr.  Mc- 
Elwee's  popularity  with  the  people  of  his  race  is 
unbounded.     He    lives   honestly   and    soberly,    thus 
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before  the  national  bar.  He  has  a  lucrative  practice. 
His  impassioned  and  forcible  eloquence  appeals  to 
judge  and  jury  in  defense  of  right  and  condemnation 
of  wrong.  Mr.  McElwee  declares  that  his  color  is  no 
barrier  to  his  practice,  and  that  he  receives  due  recog- 
nition from  the  judges  and  the  legal  fraternity  in 
general.  He  ii  still  a  hard  student,  and  Bnds  pleasant 
society  with  his  books,  and  in  kecptni<  abreast  with  the 
latest  legal  news  of  the  day,  He  is  a  brilliant  conver- 
sationalist, of  pleasing  address,  and  a  ready  speaker. 
He  is  a  devout  member  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  he  is  a  true 
Christian  gentleman  speaks  the  best  for  the  man. 

Among  the  Older  Members  of  the  Le^al  Profession 
are  D.  Augustus  Strakcr,  of  Detroit;  J.  C.  Napier  and 
S.  A.  McElwcc,  of  Nashville ;  Hale  G.  Parker,  of  Chi- 
cago; J.  Madison  Vance,  of  Xew  Orleans,  O.  F,  Gar- 
rett, of  Greenville,  Mississippi;  II.  F.  Bowles,  of 
Natchez;  J.  E.  Burgee,  Chattanooga.  Tennessee;  W. 
M.  Gihbs  and  S.  A.  Jones,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas; 
J.  T.  Little  and  B.  F.  Booth,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

James  Carrol  Napier. — The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  bom  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  9,  1848. 
He  received  his-  primary  education  in  such  schools  as 
were  permitted  for  colored  people  in  Nashville  before 
the  war,  and  in  1859  was  sent  to  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity, near  Xcnia.  Ohio.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Obcrlin,  where  he  remained  until  near  the  completion 
of  his  junior  college  year,  when  he  left  school  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  government  sen'ice  in  the  War  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.  C  In  ]S73  he  was  graduated 
taw  departmt'Ut  of  Howard  University,  and 
i«  Ihe  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
'a.    Passing  a  civil  senice  examina- 


tioo.  he  was  nppointcd  to  a  first-class  clerkship  In  tlic 
bureau  of  the  Sixth  Auditor,  the  first  of  his  race  in  thai 
branch  of  the  government  sennce.  Iiisser\icesinthat 
position  were  so  satisfactory  that  he  was  in  a  short  time 
promoted  to  a  clerkship  in  the  bookkeeping  division, 
which  position  he  rcsignt-'d,  after  three  years'  service. 
to  take  the  responsible  position  of  Revenue  Agent  fw 
the  Internal  Revenue  District  embracing  the  states  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  in 
which  position  he  was  repeatedly  complimented  by  the 
department  for  the  eilSciency  with  which  he  performed 
his  duties.  Desiring  to  return  to  his  home  at  Nash- 
ville, he  resigned  the  position  of  Internal  Revenue 
Agent  to  become  a  Ganger  in  the  Fifth  Internal  Rev 
enuc  District  of  Tennessee,  and  after  a  long  and  hon- 
orable service  in  such  ca]>acity,  was  promoted  to  be  a 
Deputy  Collector,  which  position  he  filled  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
government  until  the  advent  of  Cleveland's  firal 
administration,  when  he  was  relieved  to  give  place  to 
a  Democrat. 

In  iSv^Mr.  Napier  revisited  Washington  to  marry  the 
only  daughter  of  Hon.  Jwhn  M.  Langston,  then  Min- 
ister to  Hayti,  a  woman  of  broad  culture,  high  educa- 
tion aud  superior  intellect,  a  step  which  has  never  been 
regretted  by  either. 

Immediately  after  his  retirement  from  the  govern- 
ment service,  Mr.  Xapier  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
law  at  Na<;hvillc,  and  has  been  engaged  therein  con- 
tinuously to  the  present  time.     Beginning  as  an  inex-  < 
pericnced  practitioner,  he   has,    by  dint  of  industry! 
and  clui^e  application,  advanced  step  by  step  to  ihej 
enviable  position  which  he  now  occupies  as  a  cittcen] 
and  a  member  of  the  Nashville  bar.     ^s  vos  aat*** 
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he  has  associated  politics  with  law,  and  in  this  field  he 
has  been  eminently  successful  also.  Never  descend- 
ing to  the  plane  of  the  ward  politician,  his  political 
life  has  been  so  straightforward,  clean  and  fearless  as 
to  }^ve  confidence  and  inspiration  to  his  party  asso- 
ciates and  demand  the  respect  of  men  of  all  parties. 
He  ivas  four  times  elected  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Nashville,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
colored  population  of  that  city,  with  the  assistance  of 
bis  fellow  citizens,  secured  the-  appointment  of  colored 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  (.-rection  of  new  and 
additional  school  buildings,  and  did  much  to  better 
their  educational  and  financial  condition.  He  is  the 
representative  of  the  colored  Republicans  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Executive  Committee  for  sixteen  consecu- 
tive years,  during  whidi  time  he  has  served  a. 
considerable  periocl  as  its  acting  chairman,  and  six 
years  as  its  secretary.  He  has  been  four  times  elected 
a.  delegate  to  the  Xational  Republican  Convention, 
once  as  the  representative  of  his  Congressional  District, 
and  three  times  from  the  state-at-largc,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  within  the  gift  of  the  Republicans  of  a 
state.  He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  League. 

Mr.  rCapicr  has  not  only  been  successful  as  a  lawyer 
and  politician,  but  financially  as  well.  Fortune  has 
followed  honor,  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
substantial  citizens  of  Na.shville.  May  we  not  hope 
that  such  an  exhibition  of  tact,  industry  and  intelli- 
gence will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the 
country  wherever  this  sketch  is  read. 
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Abbot.  G.  T. 
Anderson,  G.  F. 
Ch«air&,  H.  B. 
Cnmeron,  H.  A. 
Crosthwait,  W.  A. 
Kviiag,  P.  A. 
Ewing,  T.  G.,  Sr. 
Grunt,  J.  W. 


Hodgkitts.  W.  H. 
Kizer,  J.  W. 
Menefce,  A. 
Napier,  J.  C. 
McElwee.  S.  A. 
Robinson,  G.  T. 
Smith,  N.  B. 
Woods,  Z.  T. 

The  Colored  Bar  of  Cliicago.— Over  thirty 

mt-n  and  une  cidorcd  wonuni  havt;  been  n*Kiilarly  admit- ^ 
ted  to  the  Illinois  bar,  and  are  now  practicing  law  in 
Chicago.     Considering   the  fact  that  le&s  than   tortyi 
years  ago  a  large  majarity  of  the  race  in  this  connti 
to  which  these  colored  lawyers  belong-,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  the    lawyers    themselves,  were    slaves,    th« 
race  prejudice  that  they  had  to  overcome,  and  the  dif-^ 
Jiculties  they  had  to  encounter,  with  no  rich  and  influ- 
ential friends  to  give  them  a  helpinj^  hand,  the  record 
they  have  made  at  the  bar  is  an  honor  to  the  race,  and 
well  may  their  example  be  held  up  to  the  colored  men 
and  women  of  other  cities  as  worthy  of  imitation.     It 
is  stated  on  good  authority  that  no  other  city  has  had 
as  large  a  number  of  colored  lawyers.     They  are  not 
only  graduates  of  law  colleges,  but  of  universities  asj 
well.     Some  of  them  have  been  teachers  for  years. 

Kames.— The  names  of  the  colored  lawyers  oE 
Chicago  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted  tal 
the  bar  arc:  Lloyd  G.  Wheeler,  Richard  A.  Daw3oo,[ 
Ferdinand  L.  Bamctl,  Louis  Washington,  Edward  H.i 
Morris,  J.  W.  E.  Thomas,  Maurice  Baunian,  John  G.] 
Jones,  R,  O.  Lee,  George  W.  W.  Lytic.  S.  Lainj 
Williams,  Franklin  A.  Dennison,  Charles  P.  Walker, 
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Edward  G.  Alexander,  Lewis  W.  Cummings,  W.  W. 
Johnson,  S.  A.  T.  Watkins,  Wiliiam  H.  Ward,  M.  A. 
Mardis,  Albert  < J.  Hubbard,  James  H.  I-ewij;,  J.  Gray 
Lucas,  Hale  Giddings  Parker,  Jas.  E.  White,  W.  B. 
Akers,  Charles  W.  Scrutchin.  R.  M.  Mitchell,  William 
G.  Anderson,  Thomas  L.  Johnson,  Miss  Ida  Piatt. 
John  L.  Turner,  Beauregard  F.  Mosely,  E.  H. 
Wright. 

Lloyd  G.  Wheeler  was  the  first  colored  man  ever 
admitted  to  the  Chicajjo  bar.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  an  in- 
telligent and  worthy  gentleman,  an  honor  to  his  race, 

and  no  disgrace  to  the 
bar  of  Illinois.  He 
married  the  niece  of 
John  Jones,  now  de- 
ceased, one  of  the 
most  worthy  and  re- 
spectable of  Chicago 
colored  citizens,  who 
had  been  a  slave, 
aTid  who,  by  work- 
ing over  hours  at  tail- 
oring, purchased  his 
freedom.  It  wai  at 
ilr.  Jones"  house  that 
John  Brown  was  se- 
creted when  a  reward 
was  offered  for  his 
delivery.  Mr.  Jones 
died  in  1879.  wealthy, 
and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  carrj-ing  on  a  profitable  business.  To  this 
business  Mr  Williams  has  given  his  undivided  atten- 
tion since  that  time. 
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LoaiS  Washington  was  'born  in  Alabama.  His  com- 
plexion is  DO  counterfeit,  it  is  plain,  genuine  black. 
He  was  a  slave  until  1863,  when,  inspired  by  the  love 
of  Ereedom,  not  having  heard  of  President  Lincoln's 
proclamation  freeing  the  slaves,  and  having  been  told 
there  was  a  large  army  at  Vicksburg  which  liberated 
all  the  slaves  who  came  into  its  lines,  he  left  his  mas- 
ter's service  unbidden,  walked  barefooted  from  Eood 
to  Vickshurg,  and  there  entered  the  service.  After 
the  war,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  strict  economy,  he 
succeeded  in  acquiring  money  enough  to  attend  school. 
While  at  WTicaton  College,  Illinois,  the  bank  in  which 
he  deposited  his  money  failed,  and  he  lost  nearly  three 
hundred  dollars,  which  compelled  biro  to  ioicgo  the 
pleasure  of  completing  his  course.  He  afterward  took 
a  course  in  the  Union  College  of  Law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1879. 

B.  H.  Morris,  the  leader  of  the  colored  bar  in  Chi-' 
cago,  was  born  a  slave  in  Kentucky  in  1859.  He  has 
lived  in  Chicago  twenty-six  years.  When  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1879,  he  was  unable  to  purchase 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  make  himself  presentable,  and  so 
kept  on  his  long  overcoat,  and  during  the  examination 
had  it  buttoned  up  so  as  not  to  show  the  fractures 
which  time  and  wear  had  made  in  his  antiquated  pants. 
Contrast  the  situation  of  this  poor  lawyer  with  that  of 
the  Mr.  Morris  of  today!  He  now  receive.^  in  cash  for 
his  professional  services  over  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  not  including  his  services  as  south  town  attoi 
ney.  He  is  worth  more  than  $50,000  in  Chicago 
estate. 

J.  W.  E.  Thomas  scr\-cd  a  year  in  the  lUinots  Houf 
of    Representatives,   and    is    among    the    we^lthk 
colored  men  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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B.  Laing  Williams  entered  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan and  {graduated  with  the  class  of  1881,  receiving: 

the    A.    B.    desp-ee.    

After  teaching  for 
some  time  in  Ala- 
bama, he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  position 
in  the  Pcn:>ioii  office 
at  Washington.  In 
1885  he  resigned  and 
came  to  Chicago  to 
practice  law.  While 
in  Washington  he  en- 
tered the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Colum- 
bian University,  and 
after  finishing  his 
course  took  post- 
graduate work  in  the 
same  school.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a  fine 
student,  and  in  schol- 
arly ability  has  no  superior  among  the  colored  lawyers 
of  Chicago.  He  is  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Barrier 
Williams,  who  is  the  first  and  only  colored  woman  ever 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Cliih, 

Franklin  A.  Dennison  was  bom  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  educated  at  Lincoln  University.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1879. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  chief  assisting  prose* 
cuting  attorney. 

Miss  Ida  Piatt  was  bom  in  Chicago  of  colored 
cnt5,  September,  titty     She  was  educated  in  the 
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public  schools  of  Chicaffo.  and  graduated  from 
Hiffh  School  with  honor  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  She  is 
the  only  colored  woman  admitted  to  the  Tllintris.  bar. 
For  nearly  nine   years  she  was  private  secretary  in 

an    insurance    office, 


then,  while  stenog- 
rapher in  a  law 
office.  commesc«d 
the  study  of  law. 
She  graduated  from 
the  Chicago  College 
of  Law  in  1894.  awl 
received  her  license 
to  practice  in  June 
of  that  year.  One 
of  the  judges  of  the 
court,  in  signing  his 
name  to  her  license, 
said:  "Wehavrdooc 
today  what  we  ncrct 
did  before;  admitted 
a  colored  woman  to 
the  bar;  and  it  may 
now  be  truly  saidj 
UI8*;  IDA  I'l^TT,  OP  CHtcAGo.  jj^^j  persons  are  nowl 
First  coloted  lady  ntlmiticd  to  ihe  bar  ,_■..  ,  .  ..  m- 
in  lUinois.  admitted  to  the  Illi- 

nois bar  withoat  re- 
gard to  race,  sex  or  color."  Miss  Piatt  is  a  woman  of 
very  decided  ability,  and  entered  upon  her  professional 
career  with  talents  possessed  by  few. 

Taylor  Q.  Ewing  was  born  of  slave  parents  n 
Nashville  in  1S+9-  He  experienced  all  the  horrors  of 
slavery  until  1861,  when  he  ran  off,  going  to  N*di- 
vtUe,  where  he  manage  lo  g-et  work  at  Fort  Negl^- 
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After  the  clasc  of  the  war,  he  began  work  as  a  barber. 
During  the  evening  he  attended  sch«>ol  with  the  deter- 
mination to  obtain  an  education.  He  then  went  to 
teaching,  and  taught  school  for  four  >*cars,  and  then 
received  an  appointment  in  the  revenue  scnricc,  which 
he  held  until  1S85.  During  this  time,  he  began  the 
Ktudy  of  law,  and  in  18S6  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  since  then  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice.  By  thrift  and  economy  he  has  accumulated 
considerable  property,  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
ahont  810,000. 

Alfred  Menefee. — Probably  the  oldest  eolored  man 
practicing  law  is  Alfred  Mencfcc.  He  is  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  is  a  successful  lawj'cr  in  Nashville, 
althuugli  he  has  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  schol- 
astic training, 

J.  W.  Orant,— In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  J.  W. 
Grant  was  taken  from  his  home  near  Sparta,  Tennes- 
see, by  the  14th  V.  S.  colored  troops.  After  expe- 
riencing the  hardships  of  soldier  life,  he  returned  to  his 
mother,  and  then,  besides  attempting  to  support  his 
mother  and  sisters,  he  attended  school  as  best  he  could 
until  he  was  sufficiently  educated  to  teach.  He  enter- 
ed Fisk  Universityin  1S71.  The  close  of  the  first  year 
found  him  without  a  dollar  or  any  opening  to  make  a 
cent.  Not  being  able  to  secure  means  to  return  to 
school,  he  taught  for  twelve  successive  years.  In  1887 
he  entered  Central  Tennessee  College,  graduating  in 
tS9o,  and  immediately  entered  the  law  department  of 
that  institution.  In  1894  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  law  department  of  Central  Tennes- 
see College,  and  in  1895  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  col- 
lege, which  position  he  now  holds.    Heiaworth$io,ooo, 
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and  has  a  beautifal  residence  in  XastavUle.     His  tmti 
daughter  will  graduate  from  Fisk  University  tn  iJ 
Williajn  Eichard  Morris  was  bom   Febmaiy  » 

11^59,    litrir    Fli:tnin;;^sburi;,     Kentucky.     He    cot 
Fisk  l'ni\xrsity  at  XaahWllc,  Tennessee,  when  s« 
tccn  years  of  age,  and  graduated  with  high 
f.-om  the  classical  department  in  tbe  class  of  t$S^ 
a  student  he  was  apt,  studious,  strictly  first  grade 
all  his  studies,  and  was  known  as  a  bright  scholar,  i" 
fine  cssa)'ist.  a  logical  debater,  a  correct  thinker,  aod, 
an  eloquent,  forcible  speaker.     For  Krc  years  he  tav 
in  Fisk  University,  giving  entire  satisfaction  in  teach^ 
ing  mathematics,  languages  and  the  sciences.     He 
at  the  time  the  only  colored  teacher  of  the  institatk 

In  18S5.  he  represented  the  colored  people  of  tl 
South  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  tV  M.  A.,  at  MadJ 
ison,  Wisconsin,  and  delivered  an  address  entitle 
"The  Xcgro  at  Present,"  that  won   for  him  a  br( 
reputation.       In    t&Sb,    the   Slate    Suix.'rmtcndcnt 
Education  of  Tennessee  employed  him  to  hold 
tutes  for  colored  teachers  of  that  state. 

Ho  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from '. 
Almu  Mater  in  1S87,  and  the  same  year  was  admltt 
to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  a  cl 
of  Iwcnty-four,  he  being  the  only  colored  man.     In' 
the  examination  he  and  two  others  received  th«  same 
and  highest  mark.     He  lias  also  been  admitted  m  i!: 
bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  and  practic 
some  at  Chicag{)  and  Nashville. 

In  June.    iSSg,   he   resigned   his  positiun   at   FisfcJ 
University,  came  to  Minneapolis.,  ami,  having 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court,  opened 
law  office,  and  was  the  first  colored  lawyer  to  apj 
before  the  courts  of  Hennepin  county,  Minnesota. 
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was  set  free.  Thereupon  he  was  sent  to  Obio,  and 
educated  at  Oberlin,  Rraduatiny  in  1*53.  In  iMj 
he  \ras  appointed  inspector  of  the  colored  schools, 
and  made  a  trip  through  the  South,  and  the  same 
year  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  For  some  years  he  was  dean  of 
the  law  department  of  Howard  University.  In  1S7; 
he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Hayti  by  Presidcnl 
Hayes.  Upon  his  return  in  18S5,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Vir^uia  Nonnal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, which  position  he  filled  for  two  years,  and  va 
then  elected  a  memberof  the  List  Congress  to  repre&eni 
the  state  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Langston  has  exerted  a 
wide  influence  for  fifood  on  the  race  in  the  many  po^- 
tioQii  he  has  held.  He  has  for  years  been  at  the  head 
of  the  legal  profession  among  men  of  his  color  id  | 
Wu.shinglon.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth,  and  lives  in  hisi 
beautiful  ""Hillsdale  Cottage"  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Langston  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  race.  He  ] 
is  author  of  "Freedom  and  Citizenship"'  and  "Prom| 
the  Virginia  Plantation  to  the  National  Capitol." 

Isaac  F.  Bradley.— This  gentleman  is  a  rising  young  I 
lawyer  of  Kansas  City,Wyand<ittc  county.  Kansas.  H«^ 
is  studious,  honorable  and  upright  in  his  dealings,  aai 
is  highly  respected  by  both  bench  and  barof  Wyan-j 
dottc  county,  and  well  deserves  the  success  he  is  now'j 
enjoying. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  born  at  Hazelwood  Hall,  near  Cam- 
bridge, Saline  county,  Missouri.  September  8,  iS6j. 

As  a  result  of  the  criminal  practice  of  that  cruel- 
institution  which  flouriscd  at  that  time,  he  never  saw 
bis  father;  hence,  from  the  beginning  his  way  was 
not  smooth,  thus  he  received  very  little  schooling  ia , 
his  youth.     Being  anxious,  however,  to  obtain  a  good 
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education,  he  saved  his  earnings  and  in  1881,  entered 
Lincoln  Instiliitc  at  Jefferson  City.  Missouri,  from 
which  he  g;raduatcd  with  Ihc  full  course  in  June. 
1885.  In  the  fall  of  the  Baine  year  he  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  Kansas  Slate  University ;  took  the  degree 
LL.  B.,  June  iSKj,  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
oEluw;  opened  an  office  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and 
now  enjoys  a  good  practice.  In  April,  1SS9.  he  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  two  years,  and  dis- 
eharjjud  the  duties  with  credit.  He  is  active  in  polit- 
ics, ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  his  race.  He  is  now  first  assistant  prosecutinjf 
attorney  of  Wyandotte  (Tounty.  Kansas,  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  county  in  the  state. 

B.  S.  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  one  of  the 
most  widely,  as  well  as  favorably,  known  negro  attor- 
neys west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  He  was  born  in 
Arkansas,  Augtist  6,  1863,  of  slave  parentage.  Left 
an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  wandered  to  central 
Illinois,  where  in  1*76  he  took  up  bis  residence  in 
Springfield,  and  entered  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  working  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and  in  18S3 
graduated  with  honor  from  the  High  School  (one  of 
the  finest  in  the  state).  Tbereupon  he  immediately 
secured  employment  on  a  stock  farm  in  Logan  county, 
where  he  worked  until  October.  18S4.  when,  havinj: 
earned  sufficient  money  to  attend  college,  he  entered 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1886. 

Mr.  Smith  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  locating  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in 
1887,  where  lie  now  has  u  lucrative  and  growing  prac- 
tice, stands  high  in  the  community,  having  served 
four  years  as  an  alderman  in  his  adopted  home,  and 
3S 


[vas  elected  on  the   Republican    ticket,    president 
'elector    in    189a.     He    has   now   abandoned   politics 
altogether,  and  devotes  his  entire  tLme  to  his  practJce. 


I 


at 


RON.  S.  J.  JBNKIKS,    AOSTIM,  TEXAS. 

S>  J.  Jenkins  is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Austin, 
He  has  been  prominent  in  politics,  and  is  at 
President  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum 
Austin. 

Daniel  M.  Hason  is  one  01  the  prominent  lanyeni  o( 
"Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  Mason  entered  Howard  fnivcT 
5ily  in  1886,  graduutin 
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the  law  department  of  this  institution,  anti  graduated 
Willi  honors  two  years  later.  Since  then  he  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  as  a  young  man  uf  his 
profc&sion  is  meeting  with  success. 

THK   COLOHUn   -MAN    r»    MEUICIKE. 

Voodoos.— When  the  civil  war  was  over,  and  the 
smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away,  the  field  in  the 
South  was  occupied  by  the  red-cycd  "voodoo,"  who 
styled  himself  a  "doctor."  There  were,  at  Ihattime, 
possibly  two  or  three  exceptions  to  this  rule,  hut  only 
two  or  three. 

Should  you  as3t  these  voodoos,  better  icnovm  among 
the  illiterate  as  "root-workers,"  what  might  be  their 
business,  the  answi;r  would  quickly  be  given  stimcthing 
like  this:  "My  trade,  dat  am  a  doctor."  "Is  that  so?" 
"Vcs,  sar,  I  is  a  root  doctor  from  'way  back ;  and  when 
I  gets  done  standing  at  do  forks  ob  de  road  at  midnight, 
pullin'  up  ruots  twixt  de  hollowing  ob  dc  owels,  and 
gittio'  a  little  fresh  dirt  from  de  grave  yard,  huney. 
der  am  sulBn  'agwiiiter  drop. " 

This  being,  with  his  weird  stories,  went  forth  among 
a  people  who  were  rocked,  as  it  were,  in  the  cradle  of 
superstition,  and  early  became  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed. He  was  known  and  feared  throughout  the 
country.  He  claimed  to  be  able  to  cure  anything  from 
consumption  to  an  unruly  wife  or  hu.'tbancl,  and  fur- 
nishing charms  to  make  love  matches,  and  to  keep  the 
wife  or  husband  at  home.  wa.s  one  of  his  specialties. 

Evcr>'  patient  they  called  on  they  diagnosed  the 
trouble  thus:    He  or  she  was  tricked;  if  pneumonia, 
Jtbey  were  tricked;  if  a  fever,  they  were  tricked;  or  if 
of  consumption,  they  were  tricked. 

stock  of  medicine,  if  such  we  must  call  it, 


generally  consisted  of  soeb  things  as  these :  small 
of  graveyard  soil,  rabbits'  feet,  msty  nails,  need]< 
pins,  goose  grease,  snalte  skms  and  manjr  other  such 
Ibtngs. 

I  say.  a  tittle  ooorc  than  a  ^Deration  ago,  this 
the  class  of  fio-oallcd  "colored  docion;"  thnt  predom 
naled  in  the  South,  and  which  for  many  years  wa* 
gnai  stumbling  blodc  to  the  educated  physicians  oi 
our  race,  because  it  seemed  to  be  untlcrstotxl  that  a1 
"colored  doctors"  wereantl  must  be  "nx>t  doctors." 

But  thank  Him  who  holds  the  dcfitinics  of  races  t 
His  hands    that  in  the  flight  of  years,  and  in  thi 
electric  age  of  progress,  this  "voodoo  doctor"   h. 
almost — not  entirely,  but  almost — passed  away,  whiU' 
his  territory  is  being  occupied  by  colored  physicians 
whose  qualifications  in  education,  character  auJ  honor 
are  equal  to  similar  qualilications  in  the  physicians  ol 
any  other  race. 

The  Contraat.— Thirty  years  ago,  there  were  few,  if 
any,  Negro  physicians  to  be  found,  says  Dr.    L.   T. 
Burbridge,  while  today  there  is  scarcely  a  Southern 
town  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Nonhem  to^vns 
and  cities  that  cannot  boost  of  one  or  more  colore 
physicians,  regular  graduates  of  authorized  medic 
eollcges.     While   this  is  true,   we  arc  compelled   i 
admit  that  there  is  a  field  for  many  more.     It  is  esti 
mated  that  there  is  one  white  physician  to  everj' 
of  his  people,  while  there  is  only  one  colored  d(x:tor  t 
every  9.000  of  his  people.     This  furnishes  an  idea 
our  need,  for  we  feel  assured  that  when  the  colore 
physician  become  more  niiraerous,  so  as  not  to  bC 
rare  object,   then  he  will  be  more  respected  by  a' 
classes  of  people.     Then,  ton,  we  feel  proud  to  staC 
that  the  practice  of  the  c-olorcd  doctor  is  by  no  iti' 
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inlincd  solely  to  his  own  rucc.  The  Negro  physician 
enjoys  in  many  instances  a  small  biitjrrnwinjj  white  pat- 
rnnage.  This,  Jn  itself^  is  a  confession  of  a  recognition 
of  skill  and  ability,  wrung,  n's  it  were,  from  the  lips 
of  the  oppressor. 

Patronage. — The  colored  physician  does  not  ask 
l>atrunagc  on  the  score  of  color,  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  docs  not  want  to  be  denied  work  on  that  account. 
He  does  not  ask  thai  allowances  be  made  for  his  dcli- 
cicncica  because  he  is  a  NcffTO,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
he  docs  not  want  to  be  denied  the  priWlegts  that  skill 
and  ability  should  demand  for  any  medical  man, 
whetlier  white  or  black.  A  rccoj^nition  of  skill  and 
competency  is  all  that  he  aslcK,  regardless  of  color.  In 
other  words,  he  wants  to  be  treated  as  a  man^-onc 
who  has  fully  prepared  himself  to  do  the  work  as 
thoroughly  and  skillfully  as  any  other  man,  of  what- 
ever nationality,  The  N'egro  physician  realizes  the 
fact  that  this  is  his  only  hope  for  sacccssfully  overcom- 
ing the  many  discouraging  features  of  his  work,  and 
with  this  fact  in  view,  he  has  ever  bent  diligently  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  set  before  him. 

Advantages.— The  advantages  offered  to  the  colored 
man  for  a  medical  education  are  good.  Meharry,  New 
Orleans  and  Shaw  Medical  Colleges,  in  the  South,  are 
doinfr  good  work,  and  in  the  North  but  few,  if  any, 
doors  are  closed  against  the  colored  aspirant:  while 
England,  France  and  Germany  all  extend  to  him  a  wel- 
coming hand.  And,  if  yet  we  have  not  a  Treve,  we 
have  a  Newman,  if  we  have  not  a  Koch,  we  have  a 
StBtnfut^  and  if  we  have  not  a  Sims,  we  have  a  Boyd. 
"ft  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Negro  medical 
wd  where  tbey  leave  off  their  posterity 
'  carry  on  the  work  so  well  begun. 


puxauss  Of  A  sacE. 


t, — Wnile    the   tin 


f&e   moJbkotc. 


rmer, 
leaiLber,  the  newpA^er  nwn,  and  the  lawrrr?  oi 
rsc«  are  Ubonog-  ta  then-  sptere*.  tfce  pft_r«ciiins 
Ibe  race  are  speaditij;  ihetr  K^cota.  zbcrr  \i:z',ir  rkmibl 
and  their  life  far  U>c  clevalioa  <ti  tttdr  people,  pbrii- 
caHy,  morany  and  spiritxEall}'.  and  toa  oAea  intbogt  n 
retnaneracioa.     The«e  men  axe  4aiog  axacb  £c>fl^^H 
their  penpic  and  the  cocEumraitics  IB  vluch  tbcf'^Hfl 

PhyYlcUns  of  Today.— Tbe  colored  pbj^aei&Bs  m 
the  Scmlh  today  are  men  and  wtnnes  follj  etpiipped 
ia  edacdtion,  morals  and  integritT  iar  the  high  caHifig 
they  have  elected,  as  their  noble  work  wffl  show. 

In  the  Vnited  States  today  diere  are  aboototie  thoa- 
wand  colored  {ihy^cians,  men  and  iromen.  and  more 
than  seven  hundred  of  them  are  located  in  the  Sottthem 
Mtatcsi  While  they  represeai  the  hinncopathic  acd 
eclectic  schools,  yet  the  regulars  are  largely  in 
majority. 

Wonea.— The  c<rfored  women  hare  gone  into  tl 
profe»»ion  very  rapidly.     They  are  scattered  throagh^ 
nut  the  South,  and  arc  doin]?  a  good  practice.     Whil 
moht  uf  ihc  medical  schtx)!!;  are  open   lo  them,  thej^ 
come  largely  from  Ann  Arbor,  Howard,  Melurry  anJ'' 
the  kIiooI  in  Kentucky,  and  also  the  Woman'  £  Med- 
ical t.'olk-KC  of  Philatlelphio.     Dr.   Alice  McCain.  o(i 
Savannah,  Gccrgia,  is  the  only  lady  physician  in  tfaitt| 
Vtatc.     Hcrhuaband  is  a  fine  physician  also.    She  ua| 
(rTaihiatc  u/ the  Woman's  >t  .  :■  of  Philadel-| 

phia,  and  he  of  the  L*invers  ni. 

There  in  one  thine  cam:i:  .a  our 

|)hywcianit.  a*  well 
Ihcy  come  from  y 
for  their  work. 
they  go  forth  tc 
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Seception  by  White  Profeswon.— The  white  phy- 
sicians of  the  South,  especiallj*  the  better  class  of 
them,  give  the  colored  members  of  the  profession  a 
hearty  welcome  into  the  field,  They  altt-ays  have  a 
kind  word  for  them;  they  encourage  the  people  to 
employ  Ihcir  own  ph)'sicians;  they  lend  them  theiT 
instrument;',  and  come  in  consultation  whenever  called, 
This  is  not  local,  but  is  reported  to  us  from  all  parts 
of  the  Sotitli. 

Their  Wealth. — The  colored  physicians  in  the  South, 
most  of  them,  are  in  belter  circumstances  than  their 
brethren  in  the  North  and  East.  Most  of  them  have 
beautiful  homes,  fine  horses,  city  and  town  lots;  while 
some  have  plantations  and  others  large  bank  accounts. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  colored  physicians  with  whonii 
we  are  acquainted  is  Dr.  H.  T.  Noel,  of  Tennesses, 
whose  wealth  is  estimated  to  be  about  $85,000. 

The  American  Uedical  Association  of  Colored  ?hy> 
sicians  and  Surycnns  was  orj^anizcd  in  November.^ 
1S95,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Its  necessity  grew  but  o( 
the  fact  that  colored  physicians  of  the  S<^uth  arc  not 
admitted  to  the  old  organization.  The  second  bi-ennial 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  October 
t5  and  16,  1S97.     A  large  attendance  is  expected. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Boyd,  of  Nashville.  Tennessee,  is  presi- 
dent; Dr.  D,  L,  Martin  is  secretary.  The  programme 
of  the  coming  session  inchidcs  many  of  the  mc 
prominent  colored  physicians  of  the  countn,*. 

The  Southern  Empire  State  Medical  Association] 

of  Oeorgia  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  Macon, 

July   I  and  3,  1897.     This  association  is  composed  of 

red  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  state.     It 

'shing  condition.     It  was  organized  hy 

■■  '.«  ,  M.  D.,  who  was  elected  the  I 

one  year. 
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to  live  with  Dr.  Paul  Kve,  a  noted  surgeon  of  his  day. 
It  was  here  that  he  6rBi  conttivcd  tin:  idea  of  making 
a  physician  vi  himseU.  He  attended  night  wheel  at 
the  old  Fisk  School,  and  learned  to  spell  and  to  .cad 
from  McGiiffcy's  First  Reader;  from  i86S  to  j8;o  he 
worked  on  a  farm,  then  returned  to  Nashville  to  Icam 
the  briek  trade.  He  had  not  ytt  learned  to  write,  aad 
was  anxious  for  an  education,  and  in  ifi;^  hired  himself 
to  Gen.  James  Hickman  to  work  half  a  day  and  go  to 
school  the  other  half.  He  earned  enough  for  clothing 
by  teaching  old  colored  people  their  letters,  so  that 
they  mi^lit  read  the  Bible.  In  11^75  he  began  teaching 
school  and  rapidly  rose  in  that  profession.  He  became 
prineij>al  of  Ihc  Pulaski  schools,  and  was  employed  by 
the  Slate  Superintendent  to  hold  state  institutes  for 
colored  teaehers  in  middle  Tennessee.  In  tS8a  he 
entered  Meharry  Medical  College,  and  graduated  in 
t&8i.  In  the  same  year  he  wasappotnted  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Meharry  Medical  College,  and 
at  the  same  time  entered  the  college  department  of 
Central  Tennessee  College,  graduating  in  18S6.  He 
then  entered  the  dental  department  of  Meharry  Medi- 
cnl  College,  and  graduated  in  18S7.  He  paid  his  ex- 
[lenses  all  this  time  by  teaching  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Central  Tennessee  College.  In  1887  he 
entered  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Nashville, 
where  he  has  since  done  a  work  second  in  importance 
and  magnitude  to  no  other  physician. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  a  hard  worker,  and  uses  al!  his  powers 

to  elevate  and  educate  his  race.     He  is  a  t\'pical  ex- 

[ample  of    what  young  men  can  do  in   spite   of  the 

'  greatest    opposition.     He    has    built    for    himself    a 

^practice  that  is  an  honor  to  any  man.     His  office,  in- 

ncQts,  horses  and  buggies  compare  favorably  with 
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those  of  an>-  other  physician.     He  has   instinitc 
society  (or  the  study  of  sociology  and  cthJcs  amoajf-* 
colored  people.     In   ChU  respect  alone  he  has  doae 
much  for  the  bettprmpnt  of  the  colored  people  in  Xash- 
ville.     Tn  1S90  be  ttxilc  a  iwst-gratlnate  coupie,  and  in 
1S93  he  took  a  second  post-gradoatc  countc  in  a  Chicago 
medical  college.      He  is  at  present  u  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Mcharrj*  Medical  College,  being  professor 
of  ify°^<^^°$D*  ^^^  clinical  medicine.     He   owns  tbe 
valuable  propurty,  417  and  419  Cedarstreet,  Nashville, 
wortli  §20,000.     It  is  a  buildinij  used  for  offices,  and 
contains  forty  rooms.     lie  was  once  nominated  cundi- 
date  for  mayor  of  NashWlle,  and  the  legislature  ofJ 
Tennessee.     Connected  with  his  office  is  an  infirmary] 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  surjfical  cases.     Trained] 
nnntcft  are  always  on  hand.     He  jjivcstwo  hours  three] 
time&  a  week  to  the  sick  and  indigent  poor  during  the! 
colle^  year.     Many  now  attend  his  free  clinic  aad  arc 
helped.     Dr.  Boyd  is  a  polite  and  affable  gentleman, 
respected  both  by  whites  and  blacks,  and  an  honor  to 
the  race  which  he  so  ablj-  rcprcscuts.     He  is  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Asiiociation  of  Colored  Phv- 
sicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  every  respect  leads  bis, 
race  in  everything  that  is  elevating  and  ennobling.] 
His  friends  arc  urging  him  for  surgcon-in-cbicf  of  the' 
Frecdman's   Hospital    at  Washington,   D.    C.      He  is  1 
well  endorsed,   and  has  numerous  letters  of  recom* 
mendation    and    petitions   to   President  McKinley  to' 
appoint  him      While  the  people  uf  Nashville  are  glad 
to  see   Dr.  Boyd   honored  and   have   his   ambttionai 
and  aspirations  gratified,  they  do  not  want  him  to] 
leave  thcni, 

Daniel  H.  Williams.  Chicago.  Ill,  son  of  Daniel  and] 
Sarah  (Price)  Williams,  grandson  of  D.inicl  Williams, 
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was  born  January  i8.  185S,  at  IlolUdaysburg,  Pa. 
He  jiliencled  tlie  Janesville,  Win.,  hiyh  school,  aud  was 
{rrailiiati^  from  the  Janc«ville  ClaK&i<;al  Academy  in 
1878.  Commenced  the  stud)-  of  medicine  at  Jane*iviUe  in 
iSfto,  under  Surgeon-General  Henry  Palmer;  attended 
three  courses  of  lectures  at  Chicago  Medical  College, 
from  which  lie  was  jrraduated  -March  28,  188 j.  bis 
education  having  Iwen  obtained  through  his  own  exer- 
tion!;, his  parents  being  unable  to  render  financial 
n>^istance.  In  May,  i88j,  he  located  pennaDently  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Williams  U  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Illinois  State  Medical  Society.  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  and  Ninth  International  Medical  Con- 
gnes.  He  was  surgeon  to  South  Side  Dispensary, 
Chicago,  1884- '95;  Surgeon  to  Provident  Hospital, 
i89o-'93;  physician  to  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum, 
i8>t4-*93;  member  of  Tltinois  State  Board  of  Health, 
1889;  reappointed,  1S91.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Hamilton  Club,  of  Chicago.  Was  appointed  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  Frecdmcn's  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C  February  15,  JS94. 

Dr.  Williams  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 

great  Burgeons  of  our  country.       He  came  into  promi- 

Jience  when  a  very  young  man  a  few  years  ago  by  per- 

fomiing  unc  of  the  most  difficult  uf  surgical  or-erati>>r,s 

I  on  the  heart  and  pericardium,  which  properly  consisted 

"n    oiKraling  upon  and  saving  the  life  of  a  man  who 

lad  been  stabbed  in  the  heart     Since  his  advent  to 

'rc'cdmen's  Hospital  he  has  continued  to  perform  very 

ifTicult  iijiorations,  and  has  directed  more  attention  to 

|-^cdinctr~  and  the  worV  being  done  there  than  many 

Mj   •h,--  I  ind  in  the  country.     He  recently 

[jiion  which  is  regarded  by  the  med- 
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work  all  the  while,  hence  his  early  schooling-  was  lim- 
iied.  He  received  only  three  months"  free  schooling 
in  his  life.  In  1R74  his  parents  moved  to  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  worked  as  a  stevedore  for 
the  Colnlle-Taylor  Lumber  Company.  Here  he  made 
money  enough  to  enter  school  and,  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  Professor  E.  E.  Greene  of  that  city — now 
Dr.  Green,  of  Maeon,  Georgia — he  was  given  a  pre* 
paralorj-  training  at  night.  He  entered  Lincoln 
University  in  iSS*.  from  which,  after  five  and  one-half 
years  of  hard  study,  much  work  and  many  privations. 
^e  was  graduated,  reeeivin>i  the  degree  of  A.  B..  June 
1887.  In  (.October  of  the  same  year,  he  matricu- 
lated at  Meh.irry  Medical  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  February,  1X90.  Here  he  won  the  H,  T. 
Noel  gold  medal  for  proficiency  in  operative  surgery 
and  dissection.  He  began  IhC  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Atlanta,  JIarch,  iSgo.  For  several  years  he 
was  senior  member  of  the  drug  firm  of  Butler,  Sinter 
&  Co,,  which  was  the  first  drug  store  opened  in  the 
state  owned  and  operated  by  colored  men.  In  1891 
Governor  Northern  appointed  him  surgeon  of  the 
Second  Georgia  Battalion  of  Colored  Volunteers,  with 
the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  Me  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Atlanta  Sociological  Club,  and  spends  much 
time  in  studying  the  social  conditions  of  his  people, 
and  is  an  able  speaker  and  writer  on  these  and  other 
topics.  In  May,  1S9J,  he  married  Miss  S.  May  Sloan, 
who  has  proved  a  worthy  and  helpful  companion. 
During  1S94  and  1895  he  took  a  special  course  in  the 
diseases  of  children,  and  in  surger)'  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  was  the  first  colored  man  to  be  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  great  Southern  daily.  The 
Atiantii  C&Hitifution.     His  anicles  are  read  by  bctb  races. 
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and  arc  dcnds  mttch  £OmI  in  hria^Qg  about  a  bett 
fwUnj  between  Uie  races  througboul  tlic  South. 
Iws  a  larjfc  Jind  IucnU\"e  practice,  but  <]r>cs  a  great  d« 
of  charity  worfc.     He  throws  himself  into  every  mnvi 
nwnt  that  has  fitr  its  object  the  elevation  of  his  peOE 
.111(1  the  advancement  of  the  country. 

Darid  X«ee  Johastone  enrolled  as  a  student  oi  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Tuskcgec,  September  ij,  rSRj 
completing  the  cotmc  in  1SS9.     His  vacatioos  wet 
spent  at   Pratt  Citj*,  Alabama,  working    there   as 
miner  to  earn  money  enough  to  return  to  school  in  tl 
fall  and  to  support  an  invalid  father. 

After  completing  his  course  he  returned  to  Pral 
City,  and  found  employment  as  a  teacher  in  the  puhli 
schools,  which  position  hchcldfor  four  years.     Uavii 
a  desire  to  complete  a  course  in  pharmacy  and  n< 
being  able  to  accumulate  3  sufficient  amount  at  tcacl 
ing,  he  resigned  and  accepted  a  contract  in  the  Diin« 
at   Mindalc,  Alabama     This  emplojrment,   althougt 
very  hard,  was  more  lucrative,  and  the  ist  of  Scptcm" 
bcT,  189+,  he  entered  the  pharmaceutical  department 
of     Mehany     Medical    College,     Nashville.      Purii 
vacation   he   cimtinucd   working  in    the    mtnca.     A| 
i;radu3tion  he  was  elected  by  the  members  of  liiu  tda 
to  represent  them  in  the  coramcnceracnt  exerci» 
He  soon  found  emploj-menl  with  the  Peoples*  Dm^ 
Company,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama 

In  April,  189*,  he  opened  the  Union  Drug  Store, 
Birmingham,    Alabama,  and    continued    in     it     until" 
December  of  that  year,  when  it  was  swept  out  by  fire. 
His  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  be  defeated  by  U 
and  in  April,  1S97.  he  again  opened  the  doors  of 
Union  Drug  Company,  and  is  doing  a  prosperous 
iness- 
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Dr.  W.  A.  Hadley  was  bom  of  slave  parents  in  1850. 
He  attended  Fisk  University,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
norma!  teachers  sent  out  fmm  that  institntinn.  In 
1878  he  entered  Mcharrj-  Medical  College,  from  whieh 
he  graduated  in  1880.  After  practicing  medicine  four 
years,  he  returned  to  teaching-,  and  is  at  present  prin- 
cipal of  one  o£  the  Nashville  schools.  Ifis  house  is 
modern  in  every  rcBpcct,  and  is  a  perfect,  ideal  home. 
One  remarkable  feature  In  Dr.  Hadley's  home  is  a  col- 
lection of  pictures,  all  of  which  were  painted  by  his 
daughter,  who  is  the  principal  of  music  in  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  School,  and  enjoys  the  distinetion  of  being 
the  first  graduate  in  music  from  Fisk  University.  Dr 
Hadlcy's  real  estate  and  other  property  are  valued  at 
^14.000. 
B.  B.  Scruggs,  M.  D.,  was  bom  of  Christian  parents 

i  n  HuntsWllc,  A1  a> 
biima  lie  received  his 
education  at  Central 
Alabama  College  and 
Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lej^e,  at  Xashville.  He 
}*r.iduatcd  from  Me- 
h;irry  Medical  College 
111  rSy;,  and  in  July  of 
Uic  &amc  year  he  passed 
ihc  state  medical  exam- 
ination, standing  high' 
e»t  of  any  of  those  who 
were  examined  at  that 
time.  He  has  had  a 
successful  practice  ever 
since.     In  189:  he  was 


B.  B.  gCKCGOS.   H.  D„ 
Huntsville,  Alabami. 


elected  alderman  of  the  city  of  Hunt^vlUe,  and  re* 


Mr  T 

J^-  S4.  »*  ■  '   --AttTV^  Tta* 

AtaBCarff  aceheevib. —  ^---^  apdtndc fioij 
ttadr,  a^  text  cAes  led  fcis  chwffrf  ia  tW  pofaliC 
icfeaob  gf  Iw  BdiTe  citr.  After  conpieciBf  tbe  prfr| 
KTsbvd  iJUuiM  tB  tiu  cziy  webooiSt.  xad 
Mresf  desire  to  became  pcoficaent  in  mMictpe, 
cnifred  Mduny  CoOexe,  wbere  be  pax«aed  his  «tudi 
with  dOigeiice  and  rigor,  grxlaatinc  from  tbr  pisir 
nuccnticaldepartiscQt  iniheclassof  tS94.  witfa 
diMisctton,  ^teing  the  voJcOictorUa  of  tlje 
gnStiutttg  from  that  lamoua  intttMoa. 
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Mr.  Wendell,  now  realizinfif  that  it  w&s  time  for  htm 
to  repay  his  widowed  moiher  for  the  care  and  many 
sacrifices  she  made  for  his  advancement,  secured 
jHisitinn  at  Henderson,  Kentucky,  as  manager  uf  The' 
Citizens'  Drug  Ct)mpany,  which  position  he  held  until 
a  more  remunerative  one  was  offered  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ballard  at  Lexington.  He  is  now  filling:  this  i)r)6ition 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer  and  his  many 
friends,  who  are  numerous,  which  is  testified  to  "by  the 
fact  that  although  in  the  Leader  {a  daJly  paper)  contest 
for  the  most  popular  clerk  in  the  city,  he  was  opposed 
by  ten  others,  all  while,  yet  when  the  vntes  were 
counted  Mr.  Wendell  had  over  five  hundred  votes 
more  than  his  next  highest  competitor. 

P.  B.  Ooflan,  Ph.  a.,  Pharmacist  and  Poet .— F.  B. 

Coffin  was  horn  in  iSfig,  in  Holly  Sprinjfs,   Mississippi. 

His  father  being  poor  and  having  a  large  family,  Frank 

had  verj'  meagre  educational  advantages.      At  the  age 

of  ten,  he  Inst  his  licst  earthly  friend,  his  mntlicr.     His 

older  brothers  and  sisters  scattered  over  the  South  as 

teachers,  and  morally  and  intellectually  he  was  left  to 

his  own  guidance.      He  was  raised  in  the  sturdy  mold 

of  tireless  industrj'.     Against  his  will,  but  to  please 

his  father,  he  stayeil  on  the  farm  until  seventeen  years 

(jf  age,  receiving  three  months"    schooling   annually. 

He  read  all  kinds  of  literature  that  came  to  his  hand, 

good  and  bad,  hut  through  the  influence  of  his  brothers, 

he  cast  away  the  trashy  novel  and  more  than  ever 

desired  an  education.     His  elder  brothers  having  left 

home,  he  was  his  father's  only  stay,  and  the  remark 

was  often  made,  "What  would  I  do  without   Frank.  "■ 

Through  correspondece  with  his  brothers,  the  desire  tol 

attend  school  was  constantly  increasing,  and  in  i386, 

by  the  aid  and  consent  of  his  father  and  brothers,  he 
36 
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entered  Fisk  Cnirersity,  where  both  his  brothcn  had 
graduate*!.      He  spent  his  vacations  on  the  r'aTm.  and 
in  18S9,    with  his  father's    consent,    he    remained  ia-i 
Nashville,  where  he  was  able  to  earn  more  money.    Ati 
the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  he  was  called  home  by 
the  sickness  of  his  father.     This  wa:$  a  severe  trial  in 
him.  as  he  was  thus  cnt  oS  from  bis  classmates,  and 
not  permitted  to  pradiiatc  with  ihem.      In  irritingf  lo 
one  of  his  classmates,  he  says:    "If  misfortune  pre- 
vents my  graduating  with  you  you  will  hear  from  me 
somewhere,  for  Fisk  has  kindled  a  fire  of  determina- 
tion and   it    cannot    he    extinguished."      After    his 
father's  death,  he  tAUj^ht  school  f^^r  a  time,  but  was 
diegnsted  with  it  through  the  fnct  that  in  gaining  and 
holding  a  position  merit  wasdmwnetl  by  political  wire- 
pulling.    In  189 1  he  entered  Mcharry  Medical  College 
and  graduated  in  1893.      He  is  now  conducting  a  drug 
store    at  Little    Rock,    Arkansas,   and  is   thoroughly 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  competing  if  he  would  excel. 
He  takes  as  his  motto,  "Xo  stop  backward,"  and  is 
working  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul  lo  range  among 
the  successful  ones  of  our  closing  century.     Mr.  Coffin 
has  just  published  a  volume  of  poems  of  about  two 
hundred  pages,  forty  of  which  relate  to  the  crime  of 
lynching.     He  is  preparing  another  book  of  poems. 
which  he  hopes  to  publish  in  the  near  future.     He  is  a 
lover  of  children,  and  is  actively  cngajjed  in  Chris.tian 
work.     He  stands  fearlessly  for  right,  without  regard 
to  whEit  ihc  fffLcl  nmv  bL-  upon  his  business. 

Dr.  Sarah  Helen  Fitsbutler  s^raduatcd  in  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  Louisville  National  Medical  College 
with  the  class  of  189*.  Doctor  Butler  is  the  first 
woman  to  receive  the  regular  degree  to  practioe  mcdj* 
cine  in-Kent^tcby. 
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to^riflff-     The  rellov  fever  compelled  bhn  to 

He  then  wrot  tv>  tfac  cosstry  where  be    ubLataed 
privale  »ch(ul  M  ten  or  6fteeii  pupils.      After  payii 
bb  board  o{  $■(  a.  ainnth.  be  had  one  dultor  left  for  hi 
work.      He  oftemjd  soccecded  in  finding  better  psji 
ing  cmplo3nnciit  and  nuuiagetl.  bcsdc»  supportiog  hid 
i^red  gnadp*renu  thn/Q}:h  the  next  vrmtcr,  tu  savt 
$30.      lie   then   saoght  ft«r  a  number  of  yean, 
i-otered    Mctuny   Medical   Cnllegc    in     1SS5.       Aftct 
{^ndnatiag  be  at  once  rctnmed  ti>  MJs&iadippi, 
passed   his  cxajniaatiQn   before    the    State    ^fedical^ 
Board.     He.  wttb  sercn  white:  applicants,  was  sulxcs-. 
ful,  while  the  same  number  of  whiter  were  uasticc 
fnl.     He  at  once  began  pnicltcinj;^  medicine,   and  in] 
i8«9  moved  to  Xatcbes.  Mississippi,  where  he  has  aj 
fair  practice.     In  1 S90  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  I 
the  Board  of  Surgconsof  the  United  States  at  Natchei 
Doctor  Banks  cnjo>-s  the  esteem  of  his  uwn  race  and 
of  the  white  ciiizeae  of  N'atchez  and  the  8um)unili0);j 
coiinir)'.      He  owns  a  comfortable  home,   valued  at 
$j,ooo;    is  m.irrJod  and   lins   two  children.       He  is  a 
prominent  member  and  officer  of  the  African  M.  E. 
Church  of  Natfhiv 

Thomas  A.  Curtis    wa»    btfm    in    Alabama.     Hi>| 
parents  were  slaves,  but  by  earnest  effort  Hi* father' 
cdncatcd  himself  nnd  became  state  senator  from  A1a- 
l>ama.      Thu   son,    after  ^fraduaiing    from    the   State 
Normal  School,  taught  for  some  rears  in  Texas,  and 
then  entered   Mcharry  Dental   ScIkkjI,  from   which  he 
graduated  iu   1S89.     His  success  as  the  first   colored 
dentist  of  Alabama  is  assured.     During  the  first  year! 
he  earned  more  than  Sj.ooo.     With  such  an  energetlcl 
spirit  as  he  possesses  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  hasj 
each  ycur  iiiipraved  in  proficiciic)-  in  his   professionj 
and  in  the  increase  ot^  his  practice. 


otherwise.     His  mother  was  liberated  by  the  EmancH^ 
pation  Proclamatiun,  and  came  North  to  Ohio.      Paoli 
was  born  nt  IJayton,  Ohio,  and  grew  np   with  sach' 
opportunities  for  mental  training  as  befalls  the  ctiil- 
dren  of  the  poor.     His  father  was  a  plasterer,  and 
after  learning  to  read,  he  lnvcd  chiefly  ta  read  histon-. 
His  mother  had  a  passion  for  literature,  with  a  specil! 
dclig'ht  for  poetry. 

After  his  father  died,  mother  and  son  struggled  od 
in  still  deeper  po\*erty.  His  writings  attracted  many.  | 
and  it  was  noi  long  before  his  friends,  reco^jnized  that 
in  him  was  found  the  first  instance  of  an  Amc-rtcaa 
Negro  who  bad  evinced  an  innate  distinction  to  liten- 
turc,  although  many  of  his  race  had  proven  themselves 
proficient  in  music,  oratory,  and  some  of  the  other 
arts.  It  is  said  that  Paul  Dunbar  was  the  only  nua 
of  pure  Africa)!  blood  and  of  American  civilization  to 
fee!  the  Negro  life  a*sthctically  and  toeiprcss  it  Ij-rical- 
ly.  While  all  of  his  poems  are  bcautifnl  in  sentiment, 
yet  those  pieces  where  he  studied  the  modes  and  traits 
of  bis  race  we  find  the  most  charming.  His  retioed  and 
delicate  art  is  shown  most  clearly  where  he  describes 
iJie  range  between  appetite  and  emotion,  lie  revijals 
in  these  an  ironical  perception  of  the  Negro's  litnita* 
lion  with  a  tenderness  tliat  is  quite  new. 

If  Mr.  Dunbar  docs  nothing  more  than  he  has  done, 
he  may  rightfully  be  said  to  have  made  the  strongest 
claim  for  the  Negro  in  English  literature  that  the 
Negro  has  ever  made.  Although  we  may  not  agree  in 
all  he  says,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  enjoy  it 

Well  may  it  be  said  of  many  of  his  productions  that 
Ibcy  arc  works  of  art.  Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the 
many  beautiful  and  practical  sentiments  "Kprcssed 
The  following  is  from  "Accountability" : 
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"But  we  all  flu  into  places  dat  no  oltuih  oneK  could  fill, 
Aod  wc  doDS  tbo  tbiugs  we  has  to.  big  er  little,  poor  er  IIL 
Juhn  cain't  take  the  pince  o*  Henry.  Su  an'  Sally  ain't  aliko; 
B&aa  atnt  nuthin'  like  a  auelcer.  shod  ain't  outhin'  like  a  pike. 

When  yun  corns  to  think  about  it.  how  it's  all  planned  out.  it's 

splendid 

N;ithiD'a  done  ere  evab  has lieen'douthlt'ssotDcfiD'clai'^intcQclcd: 
Dun'l  kccr  what  yon  dues,  you  bafi  to,  as'  hit  nhtAy  beatu  tie 

dickenn. 
Vinoy.  go  put  ud  de  kettle,  I  gnt  one  o'  maslah's  chickms." 

Then  again,  notice  the  sentiment  exprcMed  in  the 
following  stanza  on  the  grand  old  tnan,  Frederick 
Douglass,  in  all  respects  the  representative  of  his 
race: 

"Through  givxi  snd  ill  report,  ho  doswd  his  vray  right,  with  lilx 

face  Mil  towards  the  heights. 
Nor  feared  to  face  the  (ocman's  dread  array— 
Thf  lash  of  scorn,  the  sting  of  petty  *pitcfi. 
He  dared  ihc  lightning  in  the  lightning's  track, 
And  aufwercd  thunder  with  his  thund^  back." 

What  poet  has  more  graphically  and  in  fewer  words 
expressed  the  realities  of  life  than  Mr.  Dunbar  in  the 
following  stanza: 

"A  crust  nf  bread  and  a  curcier  to  «leep  in, 
A  minute  toetniltf,  and  an  hour  to  weep  in; 
A  pint  □(  joy  to  n  peck  of  trouble. 
And  tic\'er  a  laugh  but  the  moans  come  double; 
And  that  is  life"' 

"Rising  of  the  Storm"  is  beaotifnlly  expressed, 
while  "An  Ame-belhim  Sermon"  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  real  life  of  the  Negro  of  those  days.  The 
"Banjo  Song"  carries  back  many  a  gray-haired  freeil- 
man  to  the  time  when  the  banjo,  taken  fn)m  the  wall, 
brought  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  wcar>'  slave. 

Who  has  more  really  pictured  the  lawyer's  ways 
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than  be  when  he  describes  the  effort  of  the  ccaleodi 
sides  to  paint  either  in  blackest  crime  the  condition 
the  persons  oa  one  hand,  and  to  gild  with  virtDoits 
graces  the  fair  name  as  seen  from  the  other  sidi 

Pertinently  does  he  ask: 

"Hnw  an  ango]  ao'  a  devQ 
Can  pcncas  the  self-aorac  soul "' 

Oar  s}inpathies  are  aroused  in  "Deacon  JooM* 
Grievance,"  when  he  so  pathetically  pleads  with  the 
paraon  to  modify  the  "hifaluting  style"  of  nKjdero 
son;j  in  the  churches,  and  the  objection  to  bein^  in«le 
an  object  of  ridicule,  when  a  jwilo  was  being  sting  and 
he  strvclc  in  to  help  the  poor  fellow  ont.  and  the  whoU- 
church  scowled  at  him.  "The  Spelling  Bee"  brings 
to  mind  the  days  of  yore  so  vividly  that  we  wish  we 
were  there.  "Keep  Pluggin'  Away,"  although  a 
quaint  motto,  carries  with  it  many  a  noble  and  worthy 
truth. 

All  the  gallant  sons  of  Ham  that  have  fought  for 
freedom  are  anew  fired  with  the  spirit  of  patriottsni 
and  loyalty  to  Uncle  Sam  in  reading  "The  Coloitd 
Soldiers."  in  which  the  bravery  of  the  Negro  at  Foit 
Wugncr  and  Port  Pillow  are  so  graphically  set  forth 
Well  docs  it  close  with  this  stanza: 

"So  all  honor  and  M  glory  to  lhe«e  noWc  aons  «f  Ham. 
The  gallant  colored  soldiers  who  fought  for  Cnclc  Sam  " 

A  sigh  escapes  many  a  longing  heart  as  we  read  the 
"or  Tunes,"  OS  the  new-fashioned  anthems prcvmit 
tile  'joining  of  the  uncultured   and  untr  >  '■■fS. 

Bvcrj- Negro  rejoices  in  freedom.  ;iTid  vtt  '.  .^ 

who  was  blessed  with  a  liuraant 
nnt  sigh  when  he  readsJlThc  liL-scrf  '  *"lit;iu; 
which  brings  to  the  mi^^^A^y^  of  ' 
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('e  have  sjkicc  for  but  one  more  selectiuu  from  ibis 
gifted  author  of  the  colored  race: 

MORTALITV". 

"AsAcs  to  ashes '.  dxai  to  dost  I 
What  of  his  loving?    What  of  his  luetT 
Wtuit  ot  biii  pttwiion?    Wlia:  of  hl^  pain? 
What  of  his  poverty?    V^hM  his  pride? 
Earth,  the  gpcnt  mother,  has  called  him  nKain; 
Ueeply  he  sleeps,  the  world's  verdict  defied. 
ShaU  he  bo  tried  agfain?    Shall  hu  go  free? 
Who  thall  th«  cnurt  convene?    Where  »h«U  it  be? 
No  answer  on  the  land,  none  from  the  sea! 
Only  u-c  know  that  as  he  died,  wc  must — 
You  with  your  theory,  you  with  your  Ixust— 
A»bca  to  afhvs,  dusl  tu  dull !" 

A  London  correspondent  says:  "Paul  Dunbar,  the 
American  Xegro  Pot-t,  has  captured  London.  He  has 
been  receix"ed  with  marked  attention  by  good  society, 
and  he  is  in  bij;  demand  in  tlic  most  fashionable  draw- 
ing--rooms.  No  color  line  is  drawn  in  England,  and 
the  talented  American  is  much  souffht  after.  He 
reads  his  verses  at  receptions,  garden  parties  and  other 
entertainments,  and  he  has  received  the  most  favora- 
ble  criticisms  from  the  press.  Mr.  Dunbar  came  to 
London  welt  recommended  by  W.  D.  Howells  and 
other  American  lilerar>-  lights  well  known  to  the 
British  public.  His  humble  orij^in  and  the  story  of 
his  self-culture,  struggles  and  final  triumph  have  won 
hini  a  peculiar  regard  here,  where  the  Negro  slave  and 
the  prejudices  against  him  and  his  descendants  have 
,  never  existed.  Mr.  Dunbar  expects  to  spend  several 
months  in  London,  and  he  will  have  no  laclc  of  occu- 
•^tion,  judging;  by  his  early  successes.  His  mission 
dues  to  be  all  that  he  hopes  it  to  be, " ' 

E.  W.  Harp«r. — We  have  already  noticed 
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Mr&  Haqier  as  oac  of  the  forerullIK^^5  of  liberty. 
is.  however,  due  Mrs.  Harper  that  wre  also  mentid 
her  &s  an  author,  fur,  Atncc  the  cinant.-t[Kiiion  she 
written  a  nambcr  of  works  besides  spondinj:  much 
thcttme  in  the  lecture  field.     Some  of  her  writiogSi 
thefollowing:  "Moses,  astoryof  the  Nile;"  "Sfcctches' 
of  Scralhcrn  Life,"  in  which  she  portrays  the  life  of 
the  Ncjetd;  "Shalmanczcr."     Her  book  of  poems  con- 
tains some  eKCcllcQt  and  practical  thoughts. 
Uying  Bondman"  is  so  touching  that  wc  reproduce  t| 
here:  . 

THE  DYING  BONUMAN. 

Life  vas  trembling,  faintly  trcmbllog. 

On  the  botidinaii's  talesi  breath. 
And  h«  felt  the  chilling  pnsi:ur« 

OF  the  cold,  hurd  haixl  of  Deaili. 

Hv  had  lieen  an  Afrtc  chicfuiin. 

Worn  his  moulood  iw  a  crown; 
Bi;I  upon  llic  firld  of  biattlc 

Had  been  fiercely  stricken  down. 

He  had  longed  to'gain  bi«  freedom, 
Waited,  watched  and  hoped  in  vain. 

Till  ht«  life  wits  slowly  ebbing — 
Almost  broken  was  lib  claaio. 

By  hSs  bod»ldc  stood  the  master, 

Uaiing  tin  the  dying  one. 
Knowing  by  t)ic  dull -grey  shadows 

That  life's  sands  wn  almost  mo. 

"MagtBT,"  said  the  djHng  bondman, 

"Home and  friends  t  >oon  «hall  see; 
But  before  1  reach  my  oonntry. 

UaMer,  write  thnc  I  on)  free. 

"Pot  the  spirits  of  my  fathers 

Would  shrink  bacl:  from  mc  in  pdj 
If  I  told  them  at  our  meeting 

I  a  slave  hftd  li\-ed  and  died. 
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"Give  to  me  the  precioue  toltcn. 

That  m^  kindred  dead  ina.y  !>e«— 
Mutter'  writv  it.  writa  it  qtiickly! 

Master!  writ«  that  1  am  free!" 

At  his  eimcsl  pica  the  tnaster 

Wrote  (<x  btm  tbc  glad  rctcosc, 
O'er  Ills  wan  and  wasted  features 

Flit^w)  one  Rwcct  emilc  of  peace. 

Eagerly  lie  grasped,  the  wTitinj[: 

"1  (un  frc«at1ast!"  ho  eaid. 
Rackw-arcl  fell  upon  the  pillow. 

He  was  free  among;  the  dead. 

Among  other  interesting  poems  are  found,  "Saving 
IheBoys;"  "NolhingantlSomethinK:"  "MyMothcr's 
Kiss;"  "Home,  Sweet  Home/'  Probably  the  volume 
which  has  reccivod  the  most  favorable  reception  is  her 
"Inla  Lcroy,"  presenting  a  vivid  view  of  scenes  at 
the  South  before,  during  and  after  the  war.  It  is 
written  in  a  vigorous  and  graphic  manner,  and  is  effec- 
tive in  appealing  to  the  finer  scnsiliilitics  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  and,  at  the  :«amc  time,  addresses  itself  to 
those  logical  sequences  of  mind  that  follow  out  of  ibat 
fundamental  principle  of  Christiftoity,  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Mr3.  Harper  introduces  into  her  work  many  thrilling 
war  scenes  and  succeeds  in  making  her  romance  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  It  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
race  whose  destinies  were  never  more  closely  involved 
with  those  of  the  nation  than  at  the  present  time. 
Mrs.  Harper  is  one  of  the  ablest  writers  among  the 
women  of  the  colored  race. 

Fhillls  Wheatley.— This  girl  was  brought  on  a  slave 
ship  from  Africa  to  Boston  in  1761.  and  bought  by 
Mrs.  John  Wheatley,  an  intelligent  and  cultured  lady. 
When  bought  her  clothing  consisted  of  a  piece  of  dirty 
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carpet  around  her  loins.  Mrs.  TVhcatley  wa*  i«i 
cd  hy  her  intelligent  countenance,  and  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  slaves.  Through  kind  treat- 
ment and  encouragement  she  learned  easily,  and  dertl- 
oped  a  talent  for  poctr>-.  She  wrote  a  book  of  puenu 
of  about  forty  pieces,  and  the  literary  merit  of 
poems  disposed  some  to  question  their  origin.  At  oi 
lime  she  addn.'>»ed  a  poem  to  George  Wasbingtc 
and  received  a  Icind  and  courteous  reply. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Phelps. — In  Union  county.  South  Ca 
olma,  on    the    lirsl   day  of  May,    i«&7.    was    bom 
Adeline  and  Hilliard  Rice  the  subject  of  thia  sketch 
Many  uames  of  the  rising  }*oung  women  of  her  race 
have,  doubtles.1,  received  more  public  eulojry,  but  fen 
names  deserve  a  more  worthy  mention  than  that 
Mrs.   Mary  R.   Phelps.     There   were  many  qualit 
noticeable  about  her  vrben  quite  younjj,  ull  signtBc 
of  her  future  usefulness.     But  the  one  esj>ccially  iatct'l 
esting  to  her  parents  and  friends  was  the  volunl 
devotion  to  boots  and  other  reading  matter.     He* 
]HTUMng    picture    books,    papers,    etc..  awakened 
interest  in  her  to  enquire  about  the  words  which  of 
nccompnnicd  such  pictures.     In  this  way  she  learned 
to  read  simple  readings  by  the  time  she  was  four  yti 
oW.     At  ilio  age  of  five  years  she  entered  the  pubKc 
thools  of  t'nion  county,  the  annual  terms  of  vh'd^ 
tferc  of  but  two  or  three  months'  (Hirytion.    So  remark- 
able was  her  prngresa  as  a  studer.  ■■  Ur  under  ad- 

vctye  circumstances, that  at  the  ,:  - '-    " 

ivi'lcd.ffith  consent  of  her  parcir 

whoolin  a  rural  di 

,■       •'  :■■    was  exam  i:..  'n 

,  ,,.a1  taught  tl 
pstowintheapprox 
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Her  parents,  being'  thus  encouraged,  determined  with 
renewed  efforts  to  have  her  educated,  notwithstaading 
their  limited  advuntages.  They  sent  her  to  Benedict 
Institute  (now  Benedict  College),  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  afterward  to  Scotia  Seminarj-,  at  Con- 
cord, North  Carolina,  from  whieli  institution  she  grad- 
uated. Since  completing  her  course  in  school,  she  has 
contributed  to  various  journals,  etc.,  and  has  been 
offered  a  liberal  salary  for  her  Rervices,  Hut,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  need  of  well -pre  paretl  educators 
among  the  race,  that  it  may  become  what  it  can  be, 
she  chose  to  use  her  talent  in  assisting  that  grand 
purpose.  Aside  from  her  accomplishment  in  the 
literary  line,  Mrs.  Phelps  has  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  in  the  arts  of  music,  painting,  dressmaking, 
etc.,  to  any  of  which  she  can  creditably  apply  herself. 
Her  career  as  a  teacher  has  been  one  of  usefulness  and 
success.  She  spent  each  vacation  of  her  school  life  in 
teaching,  which  experience  greatly  increased  her  devo- 
tion to  that  work.  Hence,  when  she  was  no  longer  a 
school  girl  she  entered  into  the  teachers'  field  as  a  pro- 
fession. She  was  principal  of  a  public  school  at  Glenn 
Springs,  South  Carolina,  for  three  years.  In  1890  she 
resigned  that  school  to  accept  a  position  in  the  graded 
school  at  Rome,  (Jcorgia,  where  she  taught  for  some 
time.  She  then  taught  in  Millcdgc\'illc,  after  which  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  J.  1..  Phelps  in  1891.  The  demand 
for  well  trained  teachers  was  so  great  that  in  1893  she 
j  again  consented  to  act  as  assistant  principal  in  Cleve- 
jland  Academy.  Helena,  South  Carolina,  and  more 
Lrccunllv  has  held  a  position  in  Haines  'institute. 
1.  Mrs.  Fheli>s  is  an  earnest  Sabbath 
T  labors  for  God  and  the  church 


Mrs.  Fanny  Barrier  Williams  came  into  prominenci 
during  the  WurM's  Columbiau  Exposition.  Her  at)-^ 
dress  at  the  Woman's  Cong^-css  on  the  "Intellectual  , 
Progress  of  the  Colored  Woman"  created  a  profound™ 
impression.  Since  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  Mrs  ™ 
Williami.  has  received  invitations  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  deliver  atldrcsscSL  She  was  born  in  Brack-^ 
port,  Xcw  York,  and  received  a  collegiate  educatioaj 
Her  complexion  is  a  clear,  light  brown,  and  her  \-oice] 
is  singularly  soft  and  sympathetic  in  tone.  She  is  aj 
woman  of  more  than  usual  inteU  gcncc.  and  as  a  lecturer  j 
is  in  ftrreat  demand.  Her  most  popular  lectures  are; 
"What  Will  Yon  Do  with  Our  Women;"  "ChrisUanJljr 
and  the  American  Xegro;"  "lYndence  Crandall,  or,  a 
Xlodern  Canterbury  Tale ;' '  "Opportunities of  Western 
Women;"  "The  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of 
American  Colored  Women." 

Mrs.  M.  A.  McCurdy  was  born  in  Carthage,  Indiana, 
in  [853.  She  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  edocatiot) 
in  the  mixed  schools  of  that  place,  but,  being  deprire^ 
of  attending  any  other  school  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  labored  diligently,  and  before  she  was  nioe- 
leen  years  of  age  had  prepared  -herself  for  teaching. 
and  secured  a  school  near  her  home.  After  teaching 
for  some  time,  she  was  married  to  J.  A.  MiLson.  nndfof 
more  than  ei(>ht  years  filled  with  profit  and  precisioo 
the  worthy  position  of  wife  and  mother.  The  hand  of 
death  removed  from  her  four  precious  jewels  :uid  her 
husband,  leaving  her  alone  to  battle  life's  conflict*. 
She  then  entered  the  temperance  work,  and  became* 
noted  worker  in  Richmond.  Indiana  For  a  time  iJi< 
edited  a  temperance  paper  in  that  ctty.  A  desire  W 
go  South  and  labor  among  her  people  seemed  to  im- 
press itself  more  and  more  upon  her  mind  until  rS». 
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when  she  iras  led  to  Att&nta,  where  sne  became  editor 
of  the  Southtrn  Recorder.  Here,  besides  her  work  in 
temperance  and  as  editor,  she  built  up  a  Bnc  mission 
duTing  her  four  years'  sta)',  St.  James'  M.  E.  Church, 
ot  that  city.  In  11*90  she  was  married  to  Rev,  C- 
McCnrdy.  of  Rome,  Georgia  Her  labors  in  Rome 
since  that  time  have  been  varied  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  ihc  people.  She  is  engaged  in  industrial 
work  among  the  women  of  her  race;  is  corresponding 
secretary'  for  the  W,  C.  T.  U.  for  the  state  of  Georgia; 
president  of  the  missionary'  work  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  editor  of  The  ii'oman's  World,  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  prog- 
ress of  the  people.  In  all  these  departments  of  work 
she  has  made  herself  known  and  felt  not  only  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  but  throughout  the  state.  Her  work 
will  outlive  empires  and  the  stars. 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wells  Bani8tt.-The  subject  of  thU 
sketch  became  noted  for  her  crus-ides  against  the 
lynching  evil.  Shocked  by  the  awful  barbarity  of 
that  species  of  outlawry,  brought  home  to  her  by  the 
lynching  of  three  highly  respectable  colored  men  of 
Memphis,  because  of  a  neighborhood  ((uarrcl,  Miss 
Wctls  started  out  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  dangerous  growth  of  this  evil.  Denied  a 
hearing  in  America  she  went  to  England  and  there 
from  pulpit,  platform  and  in  the  public  press  her 
appeal  was  effectively  made.  In  1895  she  married 
Fcrdiiiatid  L.  Ramett,  Jr..  of  ihc  Chicago  bar. 

Edward  E.  Cooper. — Among  the  strange  happenings 
in  \Viishin>:tou  is  to  sec  many  new  men,  unknown 
quantities  in  the  politics  and  history-  of  our  people, 
pushing  themselves  to  the  front,  clamorously  calling 
upon  the  President  to  give  them  an  office  for  thein 
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greai  services  to  the  party  m  power.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
you  sec  the  real  leaders,  men  of  thouKbt  and  action,! 
quietly  and  raodeslly  mo\Tng  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  i 
their  way.working  oat  their  own  de-ntinies  and  the  des- 
tinies of  the  people,  asking  no  political  favors.  To  one 
of  these  latter  men  wc  w-ish  to  refer,  a  qniei,  modest 
Tcsoliitc  man, who. by  his  indefatigable  will  and  tenacil)' 

of  purpose,  is  making  a. 

"A 


i^^ 


\ 


.^v 


name  which  will 
honored  w^hen  manjr 
our  so-called  great  mca 
will  be  forgotten,  E. 
Cooper,  editor  and  niui 
ager  of  the  Coltmt/  Am- 
crifan.  ilr.  Cof)per  w. 
bom  in  Tennessee  ahotit 
thirty-five  years  aga 
He  early  went  to  India- 
napolis, where  he  waj 
educated.  After  grado- 
atioa  he  entered  upon  hi* 
journalistic  career,  which 
has  been  a  aniqne  one 
lr[c  established  in  India- 
napolis the  first  colored 
illustrated  paper  pul)- 
lishcd  in  the  United  States,  T/te  freeman,  a  new  order 
in  colored  journalism.  Ever^'body  knows  of  its  phe- 
nomenal success.  After  seeing  The  Freeman  csl 
lished  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  Mr.  Cooper  sold  h 
interest  and  turned  his  travels  towanl  the  >"  : 
Capitol,  where  he  founded  the  CototeJ  An:. 
paper  which  has  lifted  colored  journalism  in  tlie 
tol  to  a  plane  it  never  reached  before      Here  bift  ** 


E.  E.  CIWPBR, 

Ediior  "Colored  Amefic«D," 

WashingtoQ,  D.  C 
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work  is  being  done;  bravely  does  he  champion  Ihe 
Negro's  cause.  His  influence  is  widespread,  it  is 
national.  His  acquaintanceship  with  political  leaders 
has  given  him  an  influence  not  posscs-scd  by  any  uther 
young  man  of  his  race.  His  success  with  the  AmeriaiTi 
has  been  gratifying,  some  weeks  during  the  last  cam- 
paign it  having  reached  a  circulation  of  1 00,000 
copies. 

Henry  O.  Tanner.— Henrj-  O.  Tanner,  son  of  Bishop 
Benjamin  Tucker  Tanner,  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  CliUTch.  wa>  bom  and  reared  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  As  a  boy  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
the  city  schools.  Early  in  life  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius  began  to  manifest  itself.  Consequently,  he 
entered  tbe  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Professor  Gakins.  Under  this 
efficient  and  faithful  instructor,  Mr.  Tanner  secured 
that  foundation  upon  which  he  has  since  so  magnifi- 
cently built. 

Like  many  others,  however,  Mr.  Tanner  has  had  to 
Struggle  with  the  gaunt  wolf,  poveity.  Shortly  after 
leaving  the  academy  he,  among  other  ventures,  started 
a  photograph  gallery  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  This  was 
not  a  success.  He  then  spent  a  year  at  Clark  Univer- 
aly,  where  lie  taught  freehand  drawing  and  gave 
instruction  in  painting  to  private  classes,  colored  and 
white,  at  the  institution  and  in  the  city.  One  summer 
vacation  he  spent  at  Highlands,  North  Carolina,  a 
health  resort,  where  he  also  instructed  classes  of  white 
people,  some  of  them  Southern. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  topmost  desire  of  Mr. 

Tanner's  heart  to  go  to  Paris,  and  study  under  the 

gre»»  •  in  thai  briUiimt  metropolis.     It 

.■ononiy,  together  with  assistaace 
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from  friend?,  that  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  At 
Nor  was  be  altogether  relieved  from  embarrassoK 
after  reaching  Parts,  for,  within  a  short  time  after  his 
arrival,  he  fell  sick,  and  lay  in  the  hospitaj  for  two 
months  with  t>*phoid  fever.     On  his  recovery*  he  agaia 
resumed  with  a  hopeful  heart,  but  under  discourating 
circumstances,  the    pursuit  of  hi&  t;tudies,      For  tm 
years  he  was  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  Constant.     "Becom- 
ing stranded  again,"  as  he  quaintly  succstt,  heretora. 
cd  to  America  for  about   eighteen   months.      V 
this   time  he  sold  several  pictures.     Of  these 
Banjo  Lesson, ' "  his  first  picture  exhibited  at  the  Saloa 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  a  tried  friend  ai 
patron  of  Mr.  Tanner,  and  to  whom,  as  Mr.  Tanner 
acknowledges,  he  "is  much  indebted    for   whaterrt 
of  success  he  ha.s   had."     Another    picture,    entitlwl 
"Thankful  Poor."  he  sold  to  Mr.   John    T.    Moms 
Here,  too,  it  may  he  said  that  at  the  Columbian  Exp* 
sition    were    exhibited  one    hundred    pictures   frooi 
American  art  students,  at  home  and  abroad.     Of ' 
hundred  was  one  of  Mr.  Tanner's,  "The  First  hi 
on  the  Bagpipe,"  painted  from  a  scene  in   Britt 
At  the  close  of  the  exposition  a  committee  of  an  crit 
was  appointed  to  select  from  the  hundred  the  fo 
best,  and  catalogue  them,  inscrling  cuts  of  each. 
Tanner's  picture  was  one  of  the  forty.     This  pit 
was  after^vards  exhibited  at  the  "Cotton  Stat«s 
International   Exposition,"   Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
tracted  the  attention  of  many. 

With  moneys  realized  from  his  sales  while  in , 
he  returned  tu  Paris  in  1894.  and  resunitd 
'inder  Jcnn  Paul  Laurcnsand  Benjamin  Coiu 
&vtt  picture  to  receive  any  ofltallllAttBB'^itiorn  wa^i 
one  entitled,  "Danit-i  r',"?"'-  —       ■ 
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honorable,  1896.  Then  came  the  picture  of  the  year, 
"Lazarus  Rising  from  the  Dead,"  which  received 
"third  medal,"  and  was  purchased  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. These,  now,  are  the  achie\'ements  of  a 
young  man.     What  may  the  race  expect  of  him* 

But,  outside  his  art.  much  might  be  said  of  the  man. 
He  belongs  to  that  class  whom  to  know  is  to  admire 
and  to  love.  Genial,  simple  in  manner,  generous, 
with  an  intense  desire  to  ijcr\'c  and  uplift  his  race,  he 
moves  among  his  fellows  with  the  appearance  of  a  man 
who  has  found  his  life-work  and  is  in  love  with  it.  To 
such  men  the  people  must  look  for  loftiest  inspiration 
and  safest  guidance. 

Mr.  Tanner  is  spending  his  summer  vacation  (1897) 
with  his  parents  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  He  likes 
Paris  because  of  the  companionship  of  artists,  and  he 
will  probably  spend  the  rest  of  his  life-time  there ;  still, 
he  glories  in  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American  citizen, 
and  he  will  retain  that  title  as  long  as  he  lives.  Dur* 
ing  his  stay  at  home  he  has  been  painting  portraits  of 
his  parents.  Wlien  he  returns  to  Paris  he  will  begin 
work  on  another  Biblical  painting,  "The  Annuncia- 
tion," which  he  hopes  wUl  surpass  his  "Raising  of 
Lajarus. '■  which  made  him  famous  as  an  artist. 

Clark  Hampton. ^Young  Clark  Hampton,  whose 
painting  of  "Napoleon  at  Waterloo"  is  receiving  such 
widespread  attention,  is  really  a  genius.  He  is  only 
eighteen  years  old,  and  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed 
mother.  In  his  modest  stndio  is  to  be  found  a  charm- 
ing original  sketch,  "Waiting  in  the  Wildwood.  "  The 
hoy  is  ambitious,  and,  although  finding  it  difBcult  to 
■suppiirt  his  mother  and  to  continue  his  work,  he  is 
determined  to  press  forward.  "If  I  live,  the  race 
*tuUl]ret  be  proud  of  me,"  says  this  youth. 
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Edmonia  Lewis  iimhably  surpasses  ereiy  other  per- 
aon  of  hcT  race  as  a  sculptor.     She  is  of  lovly  bti 
and  vras  left  an  orphan  when  quite  youngs,  bat 
determination  has  enabled  her  to  overcome  difficoUit 
When  visiting  Boston  the  first  time,  she  saw  a  stau 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.     She  was  so  touched  by  tl 
sight  that  the  latent  talent  vtthin  her  broke  forth  ii 
"1,  too,  can  make  a  stone  man!"     She  was  intrudac 
by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  one  of  Boston's  fame 
sculptors,  and  as  she  triumphed  in  her  xvork  she  ha 
won  a  position  as  an  artist  on  two  continents.    Some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  her  hands  are:   "Hagar  in  ihe 
Wilderness,'*  "Hiawatha's  Wooing."  busts  of  Long- 
fellow, John  Brown  and  Wendell  Phillips.     Her  <itacbu 
in  Rome  has  become  an  object  of  jntcrcat  to  tra%'elen 
from  ;U1  countries. 

HISCELLAMEOPS. 

We  have  mentioned  in  these  pages  a  number  of  col- 
ored men  representing  the  different  classes.  There 
arc  many  others  as  able  as  these  who  may  imagine  ihut 
we  have  neglected  to  mention  them.  This  is  not  t 
biography,  but  our  object  in  mentiuniog  a  number  of 
these  different  classes  is  to  show  tlie  pnjgrcss  tniwie 
since  freedom.  Many  colored  women  might  bcnanri 
It  should  be  remembered  that  they  have  had  tc^  .: 
privileges  of  education  before  the  war  and  since 
the  men  of  their  mce,  yet  there  nn  a  numlier  of  the 
who  have  shown  themselves  capable  and  useful. 

Hon.  H.  0.  Smith,  who  has  rrprcscntcd  ■■ 
districts  of  Ohio  in  the  Icgislaluri-  •'  u. 

years,  and  is  editor  and  prnpr.  t  i./v 

Gasitti.  is  one  of  the, 
feel  proud.     It, 
the  Ohio  let 
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popular  than  before  among  the  people.  He  has  made 
a  record  that  has  amply  vindicated  the  choice  and 
judgment  of  his  constituents. 

John  Mitchell,  Jr.,  who  was  born  of  slave  parents, 
has  for  a  Dumber  of  years  been  editor  of  the  Richrwnd 
PlomL  a  weekly  pa.pcr. 

Amanda  Smith,  bom  in  slaver)*,  has,  through  pov- 
erty and  adversity,  pushed  her  way  upward  until  she 
is  cme  of  the  most  spiritual  and  eloquent  exhorters  and 
lecturers  of  her  race  in  the  world.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  traveled 
extensively  in  America,  Europe  and  Africa.  She  has 
written  her  b:og:raphy.  which  has  a  wide  sale.  She  is 
now  engaged  in  raising  funds  for  a  hoine  for  colored 
orphan  children  in  Chicago.  Hervisitstn  the  churches 
throughout  the  North  and  West  are  an  inspiration  and 
a  blessing,  and  she  has  succeeded  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  the  work  for  which  she  has  so  lung  been 
laboring. 

Mm.  Charlotte  Portane  Orimke  is  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. She  was  educated  in  Massachusetts,  and 
proved  to  be  a  student  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  application.  Mrs.  Grimkc  has  been  a  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  AtlaHtic  Monthly  and  other  repre- 
sentative magazines  of  the  East. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Lewis,  of  West  Tennessee,  was  com- 
pelled to  work  at  home  by  his  stepfather,  who  thought 
it  a  crime  for  a  stepson  to  attend  iwhool.  He  worked 
hard  on  the  farm  in  the  day,  and  walked  a  mile  at 

*ht  to  take  Icssims  of  a  white  lady,  paying  a  dollar  a 
tUt  for  instruction.     He  picked  berries  and  sold 
'mes  to  pay  bis  tuition.    Such  qualities 
^ulatcd  today. 

'  is  a  successful  lawyer  in 
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Sherman,  Texas.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  iS*i, 
and  was  elected  delegate  from  the  state  at  large  be  the 
Uaion  Republican  convtrnUan  in  iSpi.  In  1894  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  Congress. 

Richard  T.  Greener,  one  of  the  most  cultured  Afro- 
Americans,  was  fnr  many  years  dean  of  the  law  dcpart- 
meoL  of  Howard  University. 


##< 
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REV,    CVRUS   MVtaS. 

Eev.  Oyraa  Myers,  of  Simpson  county,  Mississippi, 
who  has  become  prominent  in  his  cflforts  to  hare  Con- 
gress pass  a  bill  pensioning  ex-sla\-es,  is  a  remarkable 
Negro  uf  the  old  slave  class.     Rev.    Myers  broagbl 
with  hira  over  6,000  signatures  of  Mississippi  ea-slavcs- 
He  is  scvcnty-ninc  years  old.  and  was  a  slave  fOT^- 
scvcn  years.     He  is  black,  tall,  elo<iueni    :     ' 
reminiscence*.    He  was  a  novelty  at  W- 
that  he  is  not  an  office-seeker,  but  is  fnofkin:; 
race. 

CliarLea  L.  Esmond  wasji^^rst  Negr  eib* 
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platform  as  a  retfular  lecturer  in  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  was  the  ablest  representative  that  the  race  had 
till  the  appearance  of  Frederick  Douglass  in  184*. 

W.  E.  King  is-  one  of  thv  rising  young  men  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  Improving^  the  opportunities  given  him  in  his 
youth,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  himself  useful.  He 
is  at  present  editor  of  Ihc  Weekly  lixpms,  and  is  yield- 
ing an  influence  for  true  worth  and  progress  with  his 
race.  Among  the  young  men  of  tlic  state  who  arc 
devoting  their  hves  to  the  welfare  of  the  race  Mr. 
King  stands  prominent. 

B.K.  Brace.  On  the  23d  day  of  May,  1881,  Presi- 
dent Garfield  appointed  cx-Scnator  B.  K.  Bruce,  of 
Mississippi,  Registrar  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
This  was  the  lirst  colored  man  whose  signature  made 
money  of  worthless  paper- 
Professor  M.  A.  Hopkins,  of  Franltlintown,  North 
Carolina,  a  culured  teacher  o£  marked  ahility,  was  ap- 
pointed  by  President  Cleveland,  first  term,  as  Minister 
to  Liberia. 

Miss  L.  Vina  Oivens,  of  Dallas,  Tenas,  has,  by  I.e. 
natural  ability,  become  prominent  in  the  musiiui 
world  of  Texas.  Through  adverse  eireumstances  she 
has  risen,  and  is  ttxlay  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  of 
Dallas. 

COLORED  AUTHORS    AND    NAMES    OF    PUDLICATIOKS. 

Albert.  A,  E.  P.,  D.  D.— The  Negro  Evangelist. 
Plantation  Melodies. 
Universal  Reign  of  Jesus. 
Alexander,  William  T. — Hi*itory  of  the  Colored  Race 

in  America. 
[Alexander,  Rev.  W_  G. — Living  Words. 
The  Negro  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Efficient  Sunday  School. 
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Anderson,  Rev.  J.  Harvejr — Directory  of  the  A-  II-  E| 
Zion  Church. 

Amett,  Bishop. — Negro  Literature. 

The  Centennial  BiidKct. 
Baaneckcr.  Benjamin. — Science. 
Bates,  R.  C. — Architecture  and  Building. 
BcnjamtD,  R.  C.  O.,  V.  D. — Africa,  the    Hope  of  tlwj 
Negro. 

Future  of  tlie  American  Kegn). 

History  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

Life  of  Toussiant  L'Ouverture. 

Origin  of  the  Negro  Race. 

The  Southland. 

The  Boy  Doctor. 

Don't. 
Blackwcll.  G.  L. — The  Model  Homestead. 
Blyden,  E.   W.,  LL.D.— Christianity,    Islam  and  tbej 
NcgTo  Race. 

From  West  Africa  to  Palestine. 

Liberia's  Offering. 
B*)Oth,  Rev.  C.  O.— Plain  Theol<^y  for  Plain  People.] 
Bowen,  J.  W.  E..  D.  D.— Plain  Talks. 

Africa  and  the  American  Negro. 
Brawlcy.  Rev.  E.  M.— The  Negro  Baptist  Pulpit 
Brown,    Rev.    R.    T.— Doctrines    of    Christ   and  the 
Church. 

Pastor's  Annual  and  Financial  Reptirt 
Brown,  William  Wells. — The  Black  JIan. 

The  Negro  in  the  Rebellion. 

The  Rising  Sun. 
Carter,  Rev.  E.  R.— Our  Pulpit  lUustratod. 

The  Black  Side. 

The  Holy  Land. 
Clark,  P.  H.— Black  Brigade. 
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Coleman,  Mre.  L.  N.  C. — Poor  Ben. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  A.  J.— A  Voice  from  the  South. 
Crogman,  W.M..  A.  M.— Talks  for  the  Times. 
Cnimmcll,  Rev.  Alex.,  D.  D.— Africa  and  America. 

The  Future  of  Africa. 
Davis,  D.  W. — Poems. 

Douglass,  Frederick. — Life  and  Times  of  Frederick 
Douglass. 
My  Bondage  and  My  Freedom. 
Narrative  of  My  Experience  in  Slavery. 
DuBois,  W.  E.  Burtfhardt,  Pb.  D.— The  Suppression  of 
Ibe  African  Slave  Trade  to  the  V  nited  States  of 
America,  1838-1870. 
Dunlwr,  Paul  L. — Oak  and  Ivy. 
Poems, 

Negro  Love  Song. 
Dyson,  J.  P.,  B.  D. — Are  We  Africans  or  Americans? 
Origin  of  Color. 

Political  X  Roads— Which  Way? 
Richard  Allen's  Place  in  History. 
Earl,  Victoria. — Aunt  Linda. 

Early,  Sarah. — Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Early. 
Embry,  J.  C,  D.  D.— Digest  of  CliriBtian  Theology. 

Our  Father's  House. 
Fortune.  T.  T.— Black  and  White. 
Gordon,  J.  E.— Political  Works. 
Gregory,  J.  M.— Hon.  Frederick  DouKlass. 
Green,   Dr.  A.  R. — History  of   Independent  Method- 
ism. 
Hagood,  Rev.  u.  M.,  M.  D.— The  Colored  Man  in  the 

M.  E.  Church. 
Harper,    Mrs.    P.    E.   W. — lola    Lcroy;    or.    Shadows 
'Uplifted. 

*  eaves. 
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Sketches  o(  Soothera  Life. 

Moses:  A  Story  of  the  Nile. 

Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Shalmanezer. 
Hood,  Bishop  J.  W.,  D.  D,— Book  of  Sermona 

History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Z.  Church. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  K.— Clarence  and  Corinne. 

The  Hazely  Family. 
Johnson,  E.  A. — School  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in 

America.  , 

Jones,  S.  T.,  D.  D.— Book  of  Sermons.  fl 

Lanjpiton,  Hon.  John  M.^ — Freedom  and  Citizenship. 

From    the    Virginia  Plantation  to    the    National 
Cipitol. 

Lectures  and  Addresses. 
Majors,  M.  A. — Noted  Negro  Women. 
Matthews,  JIra  W,  E. — Aunt  Linda. 
MooTc,  Bishop  J.  J. — History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
Mossell,    Mrs.    X.    F.— The   Work  of  Afro-.(Vinerican 

Women. 
Payne,  Bishop  Daniel.-— Domestic  Education. 

History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

Recollections  of  Seventy  Years. 

Official  Sermons  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

The  Semi-Centenary  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
Pegues,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ph.  D. — Oar  Baptist  Ministers 

and  Schools. 
Pendleton.  Lewis. — The  Sons  of  Ham. 
Penn,  I.  Garland.— The  Afro-American  Press  and  Its 

Editors. 
Ransom,  R.  C. — School  Days  at  Wilberforce. 
Rowe,  Rev.  George  C. — Patriotic  Poems. 

The  Aim  of  Life. 

Thoughts  in  Verse. 


Rush,  Bishop, — Rise  and  Progress  of  Zion  Church.' 
Scarborough,  W.  S..  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.— First 
Lessons  in  Greek. 

Latin  Moods  and  Tenses. 

Questions  on  Lalin  Grammar. 
Scruggs,   L.  A. — Afro-American  Women  of  Distioc' 
tion. 

Grammar  Land. 
Simmons,  William,  D.  O, — Men  of  Mark. 
Smith,  Rev,  C.  S. — Glimpses  of  Africa. 
Smith,   Rev.  S.  E. — Anti-Separate  Coach  History  of 

Kenlucky. 
Smith,  W.  H.— Earnest  Picas. 
Smith,  Amanda. — A  Stor>-  of  My  Life. 
Stevenson,  Kev.  J.  W.,  M.  D. — Church  Financiering. 
Stewart,  T.  McCanti. — Liberia. 
Still.  William. — The  Underground  Railrond. 

The  Kidnapped  and  Ransomed. 
Straker.  D.  A.— The  New  South  Investigated. 
Tanner,    Benjamin  Tucker. — Apology  for  American 
Methodism. 

Is  the  Negro  Cursed? 

Outline  of  History. 

The  Negro's  Origin. 

The  Negro  (.African  and  American). 

Theological  Lectures. 
Taylor,  M.  W. — Plantation  Melodies. 
Trotter,    J.    M. — Music    and    Some    Highly    Musical 

People. 
Troy,  Rev.  William. — Hairbreadth  Escapes  from  Slav- 

erj-  to  Freedom. 
Turner,  Bishop — African  Letters. 

Methodist  Polity. 

Neero  in  All  Ages. 
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Wayman,  Bishop  A.  W. — Cyclopedia  of  the  A.  M.  E. 

Church. 
Wheatley,  PhiUis. — Memoirs  of  Poems. 
Wheeler,  B.  P..  A.  M.— Sacred  Hearu 
Whitman,  A.  A. — Not  a  Man,  and  Vel  a  Man. 
The  Rape  of  Florida. 
Poems. 
Wells,  Ida  B.— A  Red  Record. 
Williams,  Prof.  D.  B. — Science  and  Art  of  Elocuttoo. 

Freedom  and  Progress. 
Williams,  George  W.,  LL.  D. — A  History  of  the  Negro' 
Troops  in  the  Rebellion. 
History  of  the  Negro  Rac-c  in  Americji. 
Wilson,    J.    T.— Black    Phalanx    (History    of    Nei 
Soldiers). 
Emancipation. 

Twenty-two  Years  of  Freedom. 
Voice  o£  a  New  Race. 
Wrig^ht,  Prof.   R.   R.— A  Brief   Historical  Sketch  of 
Negro  Education  in  Gcoigia. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Pl^NTATION  MELODIES. 

INCIDENTS,  EXPERIENCES  AHO  PLEASANTRIES. 

Hampton  and  Its  8tadents-~For  many  years  the 
Haniptun  school  has  bt-tu  oiakiug  an  effort  to  preserve 
and  collect  the  spiritual  songs  of  the  Negroes  in  Amer- 
ica, and  to  give  to  its  students  so  grent  a  love  for  these 
beautiful  utterances  of  the  emotions  of  an  enslaved  aad 
deeply  religious  race  that  they  would  strive  as  they 
went  out  to  gather  up  and  preserve  a  form  of  emutional 
expression  only  too  likely  to  pass  away  in  the  transition 
period  through  which  the  colored  people  are  now  pass- 
ing. So  impossible  is  it  to  reproduce  this  music  under 
changed  conditions  that  there  is  danger  lest  even  where 
both  wonls  and  music  are  preserved,  the  spirit  which 
gives  it  its  peculiar  charm  may  be  lost  forever.  The 
educated  Negro  cannot  sing  the  old  songs  as  his  father 
sang  t})eni.  He  mAy  yet  evolve  a  higher  and  nobler 
music  of  his  own,  but  the  old  spirituals,  squeezed  as 
it  were  out  of  the  human  heart  by  the  pressure  of  slav- 
ery, are  a  part  of  his  history  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
lose — a  break  ing  fori  h  from  bond.ige  of  t  hat  thing  which 
could  never  be  enslaved,  the  genius  of  a  race. 

Hampton  and  its  students  have  done  more  to  pre- 
acn*e  Negro  melodies  than  any  other  agcni^'. 

The  follo^-ingarea  few  of  the  many  songs  that  might 
be  given-  Most  of  them  are  taken  from  the  Hampton 
collection. 
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THE  ANGELS   DONE   CHANGED  MY  NAME. 
*'  I  wont  to  the  hillside,  I  wcnl  to  pMiy; 

I  know  Che  angels  done  chaiiKe<l  my  name- 
Done  changed  my  name  for  ihc  coming  day ; 
I  Icnuw  the  angels  done  changed  my  name. 

"  t  looked  At  my  hands,  my  hands  vas  new. 
I  knew  th?aa^l5  done  cban^^  my  uoine; 
I  looked  at  my  ftect,  and  ray  tc«t  waa,  too — 
Thank  God  the  angels  done  chaoKed  my  mmxr." 

While  the  Negro  brought  out  from  bondage  no  liter- 
atnire  and  no  iheolog\',  yei  he  did  bring  with  hiin  th« 
plantation  songs  which  show  in  Christian  ioag  that 
ihc  dociriiics  of  Christianity  were  held  by  these  people 
in  the  da>'s  of  slavery.  We  cannot  expect  lo  find  the 
same  modes  of  expression  now  that  prevailed  amung 
them  while  in  elavcn*,  btit  that  they  held  to  llie  ftinda- 
mcntal  truths  of  religion  must  be  reeogni^ed  by  all  who 
study  these  songs.  That  they  believed  in  Christ  ft-s  a 
Savior  from  lun  and  in  the  Atonement  is  bcantifully 
illustrated  in  the  refrain — 

"  lA-v  b«vn  rcdeeTTKMl!    I've  be«n  rwitetmedl 
Been  wuhed  in  de  blood  ob  tie  lamb." 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  shown  in — 

"Jus"  Stan'  right  still  and  steady  yo'selE: 
I  know  llin.t  ray  Redc«fn«r  !ivc«. 
Ob,  jus'  let  mc  tell  yo'  about  Godhiaadf: 
I  know  tlLii  my  Redeemer  liv«." 

At  Tougaloo,  Missiasippi,  they  sing  a  hymn  which 
especially  emphasizes  the  personality  of  Satan,  whieh, 
it  seems,  they  never  doubled — 

"  01«  Sattn  h«  VTAftre  At  hyp«erit«  shoe ; 
If  yo'  don'  taia'  he  alip  it  Aa  yo'." 

"Ttederick  Dotaglass  sa>-8  that— 

"  Run  to  JftBtu,  shun  the  danger, 
I  don't  expect  to  stay  much  longer  heT*," 
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sung  on  the  plantation  where  he  was  a  slave,  first  sug- 
gested to  him  the  thought  of  escaping  from  slaverj*,  or, 
as  he  put  it,  "  Praying  with  his  feet. " 

While  their  lives  were  full  of  mi&ery  on  account  of 
ihe  oppressions  of  their  masters,  their  songs  do  not 
show  anywhere  a  revengeful  spirii.  Thej-  looked  for- 
ward with  con6dencc,  cxpecling  to  be  relieved  in  iho 
land  of  the  redeemed. 

"  Shine,  Khin«.  I'll  meet  you  in  that  morning. 
Ob.  my  »oiil*!i  k*>"''  *o  ftUiim,  to  shine; 
I'm  gotn'  to  sLt  doira  to  n  welcome  tabl^^ 
Shine,  uhinc,  my  aoul'sgain'  to  shine." 

SWING  LOW.  SWEET  CHARIOT. 

Oh,  dc  gcMxl  olc  chariot  swing  so  low. 
Good  file  chariot  swing  so  low. 
Oh,  dc  good  olg  chAiiot  swing  so  low. 
I  dun't  want  to  leave  me  behind. 
Chorus. — Oh.  swing  low.  swc«t  chariot. 

Swin^  1(iw.  svreet  cliariot, 

S^'in;;  low.  swvct  chariot, 

I  dora't  want  to  leave  me  behind. 

Oh.  (!e  fjood  ole  chariot  will  take  us  all  tiome, 
1  don't  want  to  leave  mc  behind. 
Cho.— Oh.  «wing  low,  sweet,  etc 

THE  DANVHLLE  CHARIOT. 

Chorus.— Oh.  a-vtiug  low.  sweet  chariot; 
Pray  let  mc  enter  in. 
I  don't  want  to  stay  here  no  longer. 

I  done  been  to  heaven,  an'  I  done  been  tired, 
I  be«n  to  the  water,  on'  I  beeti  tupUx«4^ 

I  dnn't  n-ant  'o  stay  no  loader. 
O.  down  to  tba  water  I  was  kd. 
My  soul  got  (ed  with  hea\''iily  bread— 

t  don't  waat  to  stay  here  no  longer. 
Ch«. — Ob,  iRrtng  tow.  itweel  chariot,  etc. 
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T  h»d  a  little  book,  an'  t  read  it  thrmigh, 
I  got  my  Jesus  as  veil  aa  you ; 

Oh,  I  got  a  moUier  in  tbo  proiDiMd  load* 
1  bopc  my  mother  will  feed  deni  Umbs — 

1  don't  want  to  stay  here  no  longer. 
Cho. — Oh,  swing  low,  sweet  cbariot,  clc 

Oh,  some  go  to  cliurcb  for  to  holler  an'  Ktiout. 
Before  six  months  th«y"r«  all  turaed  out— 

I  don't  want  to  stay  here  no  longer. 
Oh,  some  go  to  church  for  to  laugh  an'  talk. 
But dcy  knows oothin'  'boutdatChnstianwalk— 
I  dOD*t  want  to  stay  here  no  lon'^r. 
Cho. — Oh,  swing  low,  cwoet  chanot,  etc 

Ob,  Kbout,  shout,  de  dob'l  is  about; 
Oh,  shut  your  do'  an'  koe[>  him  out — 

I  don't  want  to  stay  here  no  longer. 
For  he  is  so  mnch-a  likc-a  snaky  in  dc  grass. 
Ef  you  don'  mind  be  will  get  you  at  Iua'^ 

I  don't  want  to  stay  here  no  longer. 
Cho.— Oh,  swing  low,  sweet  cliariot,  etc. 

VIEW  DE  LAND. 

^m  bom  of  Gwl,  I  know  T  am— View  <!e  land,  view  dr  land! 
And  you  deny  it  if  you  can— Go  view  de  heav'nly  land. 
I  want  to  go  to  hea^-en  whoD  I  die— View  de  land,  ^-icw  de  land ! 
To  shoot  salvntion  ait  I  fly — Go  view  do  hcav'tily  land. 

Chorus.— 

Oh,  'way  over  Jordan — View  de  land,  view  de  land! 
'Way  over  Jordan — Go  view  de  heavenly  land. 

What  kind  of  shoes  ia  dem-a  j-ou  wear?    View  de  land,  etc, 
Hat  you  can  walk  upon  the  air?    Go  view,  etc. 
Dem  shoes  I  wear  ore  d«  Gospel  eboM — View  the  land,  etc 
An'  you  can  wear  dein  ef-a  you  choose — Go  view,  etc.— Cha 

Det'  is  a  tree  in  paradise — View  the  land,  etc 

De  Christian  he  call  it  dc  tree  ob  lif^-Go  view.  etc. 

I  specU  to  eat  de  fruit  right  off  o'  dflt  tree— View  de  land,  etc 

E€  buay  old  Satan  wiU  let-a  me  be— Go-\-ww,  etc Cho. 

You  say  yet  Jc«us  Mt^  you  free— View  de  Und,  etc. 
Why  don't  you  let-a  your  neighbor  ba?    Oo  view,  etc 
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Vou  say  jrou're  aiming  for  de  akloi — View  de  Uad.  etc 
Wby  doo*t  yoa  otop-a  yixtr  lalliag  liM?    Go  vitvf,  etc— Cba 

OH.  YES. 
Ef  eber  1  Uad  oo  de  odcr  nbo'— Oil,  yes  I 
I'll  Qcbcr  come  hcic  for  lo  itng  iio  inor(>— Oh,  y«s! 
A  golden  band  all  round  my  waist. 
An'  ds  palinfi  oC  rKtory  io  my  hand, 
As'  de  golilcn  shpiM^nt  on  to  my  feel— 
Gwios  to  n-alk  tip  an'  down  o'  d«in  goldea  fttrc«t 


Cbonis.— Oh,  wait  till  I  put  on  my  robe — 

Wait  till  I  put  on  my  robe.     Oh,  >'e»! 


Oh. 


An',  my  lobely  brctbcrio,  dat  ain't  all— Oh,  yes 

I'm  »it  done  a-uilkia'  about  my  Lord. 

An'  a  golden  crown  a-placcd  on-a  my  head. 

An'  my  long  white  robe  a-come  a-ilaulin'  down; 

Now  wait  till  I  get  on  my  Gospel  &hoe^ 

Gwitw  to  walk  about  de  heaven  an'  a-con?  de  oewo. — Cbot 

I'm  anchored  in  Christ.  Christ  anchored  in  me— Oh.  yes! 
All  de  debiU  in  hell  can't  a-pluck  me  out ; 
An'  I  wonder  what  Satan's  grumbling  about 
He's  bound  into  hell,  an'  he  can't  (rlt  cmi. 
But  he  shall  be  looM  and  hab  hU  sway- 
Yea,  at  d«  great  reauirodion  doy.— Cho. 

1  went  down  d«  hillside  to  malte  a-one  prayer—Oh.  yet! 
An'  when  I  got  dere  Ole  Satan  was  denr — Oh,  yes.' 
An'  what  do  you  t'lttli  be  said  to  me?    Oh.  x-es! 
Said,  "Off  from  here  you'd  better  be."    Oh,  yea! 
And  what  for  to  do  I  did  not  kitow— Oh,  ye.t! 
Btii  1  Ml  on  my  knees  and  1  cried  'Oh,  Lord !' — Ob.  yw! 
Now.  my  Jeaus  bein'  so  good  an'  kind, 
Yea,  to  the  with-«T-cd.  halt,  and  blind- 
Sly  Jesus  lowered  Hit  mercy  down. 
An'  snntch-a  mo  from  a-dem  doots  eb  belt 
He  a-snatcb-a  roe  from  dem  doom  ob  bell. 
An'  took-a  me  in  a-wid  him  to  dwelL- 

I  was  ia  d*  Aitrcli  in'  t>raylQ'  loud, 
An'  OQ  my  Iomm  to  Josui  bowed; 
Ole  Satan  tole  me  to  my  fac« 
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"III  gH  ytm  wttAD-a yoa leave  dis  places" 

Oh.  brother,  dot  (core  me  to  my  tusut. 

I  -n-as  'ffoid  to  walk-a  -when  it  wae  darl;.— Cho. 

I  slnnu<l  liomc.  bul  1  diil  prjiy. 

An'  t  met  ole  Satan  on  do  way ; 

Olc  S>tit4kQ  mad'C  a-onv  grub  at  rae, 

But  he  missed  my  soul  an'  I  went  free. 

My  sins  wont  a-luraberin'  down  ic  hell, 

An'  my  >ouI  went  a-leaping'up  Zion's  hill. 

I  tell  y>  what,  bretheriti.  you'd  bettor  not  Uugh. 

Ulc  S.iUn'U  ms  you  down  hit  path ; 

If  he  runs  you  as  he  run  me 

Vuull  be  gluA  to  fall  upon  your  fence. 

Cboms. — Oh,  wait  till  I  put  on  my  robe. 

Wail  tin  I  put  on  my  robe — Oh.  ye«t    Oh.  yes! 

MY  LORD  DELIVERED  DANIEL. 
1  met  a  pilgrim  on  de  way. 
Ad'  I  a^  him  whar  ho'a  a  gwine. 
I'm  bound  for  Caoaan's  bappy  lantl. 
An'  dis  is  de  shouting  b*nd.    Go  oa! 
Chorus.— My  Lord  delibered  Daniel, 
Hy  Lord  dclibcrcd  Daniel, 
My  Lord  delibered  Daniel- 
Why  can't  h«  delibor  mo? 
Some  say  dat  John  do  Baptist 
Waa  nothing  but  a  Jew; 
Bot  dc  Bible  doth  inform  us 
Dal  he  wm  a  preacher,  too. — Ves,  he  was! 
Cbonis. — My  Lord  delibered  Daniel,  etc. 

Oh,  Daniel  caat  in  the  lions'  deo. 
Ho  pray  both  nigbi  and  day; 
De  angel  came  Irani  Galilee, 
And  lock  do  Uotts'  jaw.     Dai's  to^ 
Chonis.— My  Lord  delibered  Daniel,  etc. 
He  delibered  Daniel  from  de  lions'  den. 
^nah  from  de  beliy  ob  do  whale, 
<n'  de  Hobrvw  chiUln»i  from  do  fiery  furooco— 
why  not  ebeiy  man?    Oh.  yes' 
'-Mbored  Daniel,  etc 
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Dc  ridNM  rnxD  tUi  eber  I  saw 
Wa»  de  one  dai  b«g  de  mi>»t , 
His  soul  was  f.Ilcd  wid  Jesua. 
An'  wM  (le  Holy  Glia(i.t.     Vcs.  il  was. 
Cbonu.— My  Lord  dclib«rc«l  D«oiel,  «tc. 

NOBODY    KNOWS   THK   TROUBLE    I'\'E    SEEK.' 
Somctttnea  I'm  up,  somelinics  I'm  doira — Oh,  ye*.  Lord. 
Sofnetimes  I'm  alnoat  lo  dc  groua'^Oh,  yes,  LonL 
AlthoufEh  you  see  me  goin'  ]oag  so— Ob.  ycK.  Lard. 
I  have  my  triaU  here  below. — Oh,  yes.  Lord. 
Cborns.— Ob.  nobody  knowH  de  trouble  I've  seen. 

Nobody  knows  but  Jestu; 

Nobody  knows  de  trouble  I've  seeo — 

Glory  ilaliclujah ' 

One  day  when  I  was  walkln'  along— Oh,  yes.  Ixtcd. 
l>c  clement  opened,  an'  dc  love  came  down — Oh,  yc».  Lord. 
I  never  Kb.-tll  forget  dot  dsy— Oh.  yes.  Lord. 
When  Jeaiis  washed  my  «ins  awny. — Oh.  yes.  Lord. 
Cbonts.— Oh,  nobody  Icdows  the  trouble,  etc 

HAILI    HAIL*    HAIL  ' 
Ob.  look  up  ysnder.  wh«t  t  ece— 

I'm  ou  my  jountcy  home: 
Bright  angete  camin'  Arter  me — 
I'm  on  my  jouroey  bome. 
Chorus.— Children.  hoU'  hair  hoiP 

I'm  ffwtne  jine  sftint^  above  i 

Hai)<  bail!  hail' 

I'm  on  my  journey  home: 

H  you  git  dere  before  I  do— 
Tin  on  ray  journey  home ; 
Look  out  for  me,  I'm  comtn'  tae — 
I'm  on  my  journey  bomtt. 
Chorus. — Children,  batl'  etc 

Oh.  hallelujah  tede  Lamb  I 
I'm  on  my  jounicy  bono; 
Klsg  Jemis  died  for  dbet^ '. 
I'm  on  my  jouruoy  home, ' 
Chorua.— Children,  hail ;  etc. 
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Auni  faliy:  "Dress  mc.  Uncle  Abuin,  ef  ycr  doesn't  call  lo 
niiitd  Baulaiii  fcvthic  <Jown  Icr  J'lUEalciu." 

I'licic  Abnini  (with  a  weakness  for  Aunt  Patty):  "Yaa&.  nnd 
docs  ycr  'member  ilar  stood  an  angel  in  dc  wajr?  " 

WISE  SAYINGS—-  MULTCM   IN   PARVO." 

•'  IxiDg  ha'r  don't  hide  de  brand  on  dc  lioree." 

"  Muddy  roatU  call  de  milc-poKt  a  liar." 

"  Ti^  hard  to  make  clo'es  fit  a  miserbul  man." 

"  [)e  lUoppor  ifits  de  1ong«s'  res'  in  dt  empty  jug." 

"  De  church  bolls  Mimetinim  do  better  wtjc  don  de  Msrroon." 

'Same  o'  dc  wtu  loolcin'  animals  at  de  connty  fa'r  got  to  pay 

to  get  in." 
"  De  |)Ticc  ob  your  bat  ain't  do  niedjer  ob  your  brain." 
"  Ef  your  coat-tail  cotcb  a^re,  dun't  wait  till  you  kin  toe  dr 

blow  'fft'  yon  pMi  it  out." 
"  Dc  ■-■  cbcapes'  boardin'-house. " 

"  DnT  ii«ts  'twix'  de  mule  an'  de  single-tree. " 

!■,  ..  iroadiul  wlien  be  git  mad  an'  don*  know 


ir  scrop. 
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"  Dc  crawfish  tn  ahum- look  tike  betnio'  tocit  tfar  yistiiHi 

"  Lean  boun'  leud  dv  pock  when  dc  rabbit  in  sight." 

"  I.iltte  rlilce&  make  de  deepvs'  snow." 

"  Knot  m  de  pUutk  will   sbovr  froa  de  whitewash." 

■' AshortyardsUclcisapo"  thing  wflgtit  de  deMml  wid." 

■■  Dirt  show  da  qiilclivfi*  oa  decleiuuMt'  cotton." 

•■  Dc  omdypullin'  kin  call  loudor  dac  de  tog-rDllio*.  ■* 

'■  Dc  bes"  opjrfo  float  on  <!e  lop  o"  de  pect  medjet. " 

"  De  right  sort  o'  'iigion  heaps  dehiilf-hush«L" 

"  De  steel  hoe  Hat  laughs  M  de  iron  one  i»  like  de  nurn  dot  I 

'>haine<l  u'  hut  grand-daddy." 
"  A  mule  kia  tote  so  much  goodness  in  bia  face  Jm  he  dufl^ 

hub  none  IcC  lor  bis  hind  leji*. " 
"  Some  grabble  wiUks  may  lead  to  de  jail." 
"  De  cow-bell  can't  keep  a  sccrcL" 
'•Ripe  apples  make  de  tree  twik  taller." 
"  Dfl  red  rose  don't  brng  in  de  dark. " 
"  Blind  horse  knows  when  de  trough  empty.  " 
"  De  noise  of  do  wheels  don'l  mcdjer  du  load  in  de  w»|[aD.^ 
"  Laa*  "ear's  hflt  spoil  cools  oil  mixlity  fa»i." 
"  Liltlc  hole  In  your  pocket  i»  vniMur'n  a  bijf  one  at  de  tnee.' 
"  Appetite  don't  reygcrlato  de  time  o'  day. " 
"  Dc  quagmire  don't  bang  tnit  no  sign." 
"  One  puKson  kin  th'ead  a  needle  bettei  than  twix" 
•'  De  pint  o'  de  pin  isde  easiest  ca"  to  find." 
"  Dc  giccn  top  don't  medjer  de  price  o*  de  turnnp." 
"  Uuxile  on  de  yard  dug  rmlocks  de  smokehofiao. " 
•*  'Tifl  hard  for  de  be»'  an'  snurtcs'  folks  in  de  -wuV  to  git  'toeg  ' 

widoQt  a  little  tech  o'  good  luck," 
"  De  billy-goat  gits  in  his  hardcs*  licks  when  be  looks  like  be 

gwinc  to  back  uut  u*  de  fight." 

Miss  Anita  Hemming,  tall,  brunette,  and  gracefuLj 
was  one  of  Ihc  graduates  at  Vassar  in  1S9;, and, although 
the  world  did  not  know  it.  tlivre  was  then  enacted  a 
great  scene,  showing  the  advance  of  woman  into  tha 
life-giWng  but  lang-forgotten  precept  that  all  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal.  This  young  woman,  who  stood 
side  by  side  with  her  classmates,  keeping  pace  wilb 
th«m  in  studies  and  sccomplishtnents,  for  four 
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Vept  the  secret  of  her  birth  from  her  associatAs— ^the 
secret  that  blood  that  marks  a  race  of  slaves  flcm-ed 
through  her  veins.  It  was  just  before  examination 
when  the  faculty,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  learned 
thut  into  that  stately  and  exclusive  institution  an  alien 
racv  had  gained  admission.  To  this  school  for  yout^f 
ladies  of  the  highest  circle  of  society  this  modest, 
studious,  refined  ynun^  lady  had  gained  admission 
without  making  known  the  secret  of  her  birth.  The 
question  for  the  faculty  to  decide  was  a  hard  one.  TIk 
girl,  in  deportment,  scholarship,  and  in  every  way, 
was  worthy,  but  yet  wonld  the  public  receive  Ihc  inno- 
vation. After  due  consideration  the  )'oimg  woman, 
whose  only  fault  lay  in  the  accidcu  of  her  birth,  was 
informed  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  graduate  with 
her  class. 

Then  ibc  girls  of  the  finishing  class  heard  the  story. 
Some  of  them  were  from  the  proudest  old  families  of 
the  South,  but  they  took  her  hands  with  right  good 
comradeship,  and  the  real  ordeal  for  her  had  passed. 

Miss  Hemming  stoud  among  her  associates  at  cum* 
menceinent  in  her  simple  white  gown,  a  mark  for 
many  eyes.  Her  dark  hair,  with  its  burnished  waves. 
was  brushed  back  from  her  low,  broad  brow ;  a  deep 
flash  burned  in  her  cheeks,  and  she  was  fairer  than 
many  of  the  blue-blooded  girls  around  her  Then 
she  went  out  into  the  world.  But  the  attitude  taken 
by  Vassar's  august  faculty  ooald  not  be  ignorecl,  and 
the  young  alumnus  of  iSrj;  gained  the  position  of 
assistant  in  the  Boston  public  librar>'. 

Fred  Douglass. — In  the  course  of  an  address  made 
to  a  colored  school  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  where 
he  was  boni  a  slave,  Frederick  Douglass  said:  "I  once 
knew  8  little  colored  boy,  whose  father  and  mother 
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died  when  he  was  six  years  old.    He  was  a  slave,  and 
had  no  one  to  care  for  him.     He  slept  on  a  dirt  floor  i 
in  a  hovel,  and  in  cold  weather  would  crawl  into  a  j 
meal  bag,   headfurtraost,  and  leave  his   feet   in    the* 
ashes  to  keep  them  warm.     Often  he  would  roast  an 
ear  of  corn  and  cat  it  to  satisfy  his  hun;,'cr.  and  many 
times  has  he  crawled  under  the  barn  or  stable  and 
secured  e^gs,  which  he  would  roast  in  the  fire  and  eat. 

This  boy  did  not  wear  pants,  like  you  do.  but  a 
tow  linen  shirt  Schools  were  unknown  to  him,  and 
he  learned  to  spell  from  an  old  Webster's  spelling 
book,  and  to  read  and  write  from  posters  on  cellare 
and  bam  doon^,  while  boys  and  men  would  help  him. 
He  would  then  preach  and  spcai,  and  soon  became 
well  known.  He  became  prcBidcnlial  elector.  United 
states  marshal,  United  States  recorder.  United  States 
diplomat,  and  accumulated  some  wealth.  He  wore 
broadcloth,  and  didn't  have  to  divide  crumbs  with  the 
dogs  under  the  tabic.  That  boy  was  Frederick 
Douglass. 

What  was  possible  for  me  is  possible  for  you. 
Don't  think  because  you  are  colored  yuu  can't  accom- 
plish anything.  Strive  earnestly  to  add  to  your 
knowledge.  So  long  as  you  remain  in  ignorance,  so 
long  wilt  you  fail  to  command  the  respect  of  your  fel- 
low men.  '* 

Fred  DouglasB,— Fred  Douglass  ha-s  said  that  Presi- 
dent  Lincoln  was  the  only  white  man  with  whom  he 
ever  atisociated  in  this  countrj'  who  did  not  make  him 
feel  tliat  he  was  colored  and  a  supposed  inferior,  and 
that  only  in  England  and  un  the  continent  amtmg  the 
Caucasians  had  hu  been  pcnnittcd  to  realize  that  he^ 
was  a  man  and  an  equal. 

Everything  Must  Oo.— In  a  lecture  by  Rev.  William 
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Johnson,  illusirating  the  law  that  "everyihinjj  n 
go,"  he  gives  Uic  foUowiag:  "A  minister  told  mc  that 
be  fell  in  love  with  bis  wife  at  6rst  sight,  and  nuuried 
nfter  six  months'  acquaintance.  'But,*  said  he,  'dar- 
ing that  whole  time  I  went  to  see  her  every  day.  At 
foar  o'clock  I  was  always  there. '  Some  young  men 
do  not  choose  that  deli^jhtful  hour  to  visit,  but  gn 
later.  One  young  man  lingered  at  the  gate  after  a 
long  visit,  and  the  girl  began  to  cry.  Ho  said,  'Dear, 
don't  cry;  I  will  come  to  sec  you  again.'  But  she 
cried  on.  "O,  darling,  don't  cry  so;  I  mil  be  suic  to 
come  again. '  Still  she  cried.  At  last  he  staid :  '  Love, 
did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  would  scion  come  again  to  see 
you?'  Aud  tlirouKb  her  tears  she  replied:  'Yes,  but  I 
am  afraid  you  never  will  go;  that  is  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  mc. '     We  must  all  go.  " 

In  the  same  lecture  on  the  subject  of  practical  phil- 
osophy, he  gives  the  following: 

"Uncle  Jim  was  once  asked  a  great  question.  It 
was:  'If  you  had  to  l>e  blown  up  which  would  you 
choose,  to  be  Mown  up  on  the  railroad  or  the  steam- 
boat?' 'Well,*  said  Uncle  Jim,  '1  don't  want  to  be 
blowed  up  no  way;  but  if  I  had  to  be  blowed  up  1 
would  rather  be  blowed  up  on  de  railroad,  becaosc, 
you  sec.  if  you  is  blowed  up  on  de  railroad,  dar  you 
is,  but  if  you  is  Mowed  up  on  de  steamboat,  whar  is 
you?'     He  was  practical  in  his  philosophy." 

Faithful  Service  E« warded.— On  July  lo,    1897, 

Alexander  B.  Williamson,  colored,  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, didn't  have  a  cent  that  he  could  call  his  own. 
July  1 1  he  went  to  the  probate  judge,  J.  S.  Galloway, 
and  qualified  to  take  possession  of  a  fortune  valued  at 
$45,000,  that  had  been  left  him  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Clara  Mariani.     This  is  the  reward  the  Negro 
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.  gets  for  a  lifetim*  of  devotion  to  duty  in  the  service 
of  the  family  of  the  woman  who  has  just  died.  He  has 
for  years  been  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Mrs.  Hariani, 

land  has  always  been  found  honest,  diligent  and  pecul- 

^iarly  trustworthy.  She  gave  him  credit  for  having 
done  much  tu  make  tlic  fortune  she  left  behind,  and 
as  she  had  no  relatives  living  to  whom  she  could  leave 

[her  pniperty,  she  thought  it  was  only  just  that  it 
shouhl  go  to  this  faithful  servant. 

Mr.  Moody. — When  Mr.  Moody  was  preaching  in 
Washington,  he  .isscrted  that  if  Jesus  Christ  should 
rctnm  to  this  world  in  person  and  appear  in  that  city 
the  people  would  not  consent  to  be  governed  by  him. 
He  asked  the  audience  if  they  would  receive  him,  and 
to  emphasize  the  assertion,  ho  appealed  to  an  aged 
Negro  man  sitting  near  the  pulpit.  "Would  you  vote 
for  him?"  The  reply  came  promptly,  "It  would  do 
no  good;  they  wouldn't  count  my  vote." 

A  Negfro  Huckster  was  driving  his  wagon  through 
the  streets  uf  Richmond,  yelling  at  the  top  of  bis 
voice,  "  'Tatoes,  'latoes!"    A  black  woman  standing 

■At  a  gate  said  to  him:  "Hush  yo*  mouf,  nigger,  an' 

I  stop  makin*  such  a  fuss!"  "Yo*  he'rd  me  then?"  he 
said.     "He'rd  yo'!     I  could  hear  yo'  a  mile!"     "That 

[is  why  I  am  yelling,"  said  he.     'Tatoes!  "tatoes!" 

THE   FtJNERAL, 
wu  wulking  io  Savntinab.  past  a  church  decayed  and  dim. 
|WlMa  tbcro  slowly  tbroogb  the  window  canto  a  plaintive  funcial 
bymn; 
id  '■  "r      ■     . I. ri  a  wocdor  quickly  grow, 

Till  I  ill  •  tittle  Kcgro  pew. 

r,  Ds^ly  wild. 

..i.;t,i 


'^OU 


tbem  tripk 


But  no  baby  ever  rested  in  tbe  soothios  iu'm&  o£  dcaib 
That  had  fanned  more  flames  of  sorrow  wlUi  bin  iluuering  brcaUJ 
And  no  funeral  ev«r  gtUUncd  vith  more  sympath}-  pr«f4aD>J 
Than  was  in  tbo  dudo  of  tear  drops  that  eodaspcd  thoac  moars- 
erEroaniL 

Rom  a  sad  old  colored  praacber  at  tbe  tittle  woodeo  desk. 
Willi  a  manner  ^andly  awkward,  uitb  a  coiiDteciaace  gni/upt: 
With  simplicity  and  ahrewdneos  on  his  Ethiopiaa  face. 
With  the  IgaoTWioe  and  wisdom  oC  a  crusbed.  u»d>-iag  nee. 

And  he  said,  "  Now  don'  be  wcepin'  for  dis  pretty  bat  o'  daf— 
Par  do  little  buy  who  lived  Uicre  he  done  jcone  aa*  mo  away! 
He  was  d»iin'  vorj-  finely,  an"  he  'preciate  your  love. 
But  hi&  flure  'nu£F  Father  want  him  ta  dc  Wkc  house  up  abon. 

"  Now  He  (lidn*l  j^ive  y<Ki  dat  baby,  b>'  a  hundred  thouaand  mile' 
Fie  just  think  you  need  some  sun»bit)e,  ao'  He  lead  it  for  a  while' 
An'  He  let  ynu  keep  ,an'  lo  .-c  btm  till  your  bean  was  bigger 

grown; 
An'  desc  silver  tears  you're  aheddin'a  jvH  de  interest  on  de ! 


"  Here  yer  oder  pretty  thilluu!— Don't  b«  makin'  it  appear 
Dat  your  love  got  sort  o'  'oopoliied  by  this  little  f^ow  ben. 
Don't  pile  up  too  much  sorrows  on  doir  litUe  mental  itlielves. 
So's  to  kind  o'  set  'em  woDderin'  if  dey're  no  account  aemiel**>! 

"Just  you  think,  you  poor  deab  mouoabs.  creepdn'  'loof  e'e 

sorrow's  way, 
Wbat  a  blessed  little  picnic  dis  yere  baby's  got  to-day* 
YuurgiKKl  fudcr^aod  good  moders  crowd  de  little  letlowmnnd 
tn  de  anf;;el-tcnded  gardeti  in  de  "Big  Plantation  (ground  I 

"  Aa'  dey  ask  htm,  '  Was  your  foet  sore}'  an'  take  off  hia 

shoes. 
An'  dey  wash  bim.  an'  dey  kiss  him,  on'  dey  aay,  *  Now.  what'* 

de  newa?* 

An  do  Lord  done  cut  hi*  too^e  looM,  den  de  little  fellow  say, 
'  All  our  folk*  down  in  de  volley  tries  to  keep  de  hebbenly  way.* 

"  An"  his  ey««  dey  briphtly  sparkle  at  de  pretty  tinga  he  view; 
Den  a  tear  come,  an'  he  whimper.  '  But  I  want  my  parents,  too!' 
But  de  ODf^l  Chief  Uusician  teach  dat  boy  a  little  tnag — 
Says,  '  If  only  dey  be  faithful,  dey  will  soon  be  coraia'  'iong. 
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"  As*  hell  get  fta  edoctHoQ  Aat  irUl  probably  be  weeth 
Sebeiml  liiocs  as  mudi  u  Asy  you  cou.d  buy  for  bin  <n  GKnh. 
He'U  beiode  Lawtl'sbigscboolbomte,  widntit  nn  contempt  v  tas. 
While  derc'c  ao  end  to  de  b»d  thinf^  miji;ht  hait.  bcppeaed  t» 
him  here. 

"  So,  my  poor,  dejected,  nooDAbs.  let  yoar  hearu  wid  JeaoK  icK. 
An'  don't  go  to  cnlicitio'  dnt  or  One  wot  knoMt  dc  best' 
But  have  sent  us  many  comforbt  He  have  right  to  Ute  an*— 
TT^c-de  Lnwd  bepr&iscaD*  glory,  now  no'  ever'    Let  aBfeajr." 

A   LULLABY. 
Bedtime's  oomc  fu'  little  bofs. 

Po'  little  lunbi 
Too  tultcd  out  to  make  •  noitm, 

Po-  liule  hunb, 
Voa  gwtne  t'  have  to-norrerdw*} 
\a.  you  tole  mc  dat  be/o'. 
IAmi  you  fool  me,  chile,  no  okT. 

Po'  Utile  Umbh 

Yoa  beet)  bad  de  Hveloog  day. 

Po'  little  lamb. 
Tb'awin'  Uon«»  on'  runi^n'  'vBy. 

Pd  linlc  lamb. 
Hy,  bat  yon's  a<ruiuiui'  wild ! 
hook  its'  lak  »ome  po'  folks'  cMk; 
BCam  eviae  whup  yoa  aUer  wfeAi^ 

Po*  little  lamb. 

Come  byeabl  you  mos'  tiahad  %a4al. 

Po'  Utile  lamb. 
Played  yo'sol'  clean  out  »*  bref, 

Po  little  Umb. 
See  dcm  han'H  now — aich  a  ci^^f 
Would  you  evah  b'liove  dcy'a  white? 
Stan'  kW  twell  I  wash  dem  rtgbt, 

Po'  litUe  lamb. 

Jea'  cda't  hot'  yo'  baid  up  sttaighl, 

Per  uttle  buiib. 
Rads*c«aKl)t«f  |)U>-ed  »o  lata 

Tc/ bale  lamb. 
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Hammy  do'  Voov  whot  ehe'd  do^ 
Ef  tie  cbillun's  all  lofc  }-ou: 
Vou's  a  c«atiaa  nom-.  fu*  trtw. 
Po'  little  lamb. 

Lay  yo'  held  down  to  my  t^, 

Po'  little  lumli. 
Y'ought  to  have  a  rigbl  good  slap, 

Po'  Ultlc  lamb. 
YoQ  bean  ronnia'  roun'  n  beap. 
Sbct  dem  cyo  ao'  dcn't  you  pec^— 
Dah  novT.  dah  now,  go  to  sleep— 

Po*  little  lamb. 

— Paul  Lawrence  Donbar. 

WHEN  THE  WARM  DAYS  COME. 

When  the  wann  days  come,  an'  the  gntn  Is  all  aroaod. 
As'  the  bushc&  nn  ooddio'  lo  their  Khadden  on  the  gmtind ; 
When  the  mciKlcr  laxk  i»  iqngin'  'round  Us  i)e»t  bid  in  the  fcrasa, 
An'  Ilia  brown  Utrux})  Is  a-smngtn'  'maogM  the  thiim  an'  mmut 
lias. 

When  the  Junebc!T)''B  in  blossom,  tho"  the  oak  tree  still  lis  bore: 
When  the  blows  are  itll  it.-f:i)lin'  from  the  cbcrr),;an'  tbe  pear; 
When  the  orcltard  i»  in  blo&sMo.  an'  (he  re«d»  are  gittin'  dry. 
Ad'  the  liUm  arc  a-Airtin'  with  the  lazy  bittterfly. 

When  the  world  ia  full  of  sunshine,  an'  workin'  fieorns  a  saa. 
An*  you  dcn't  want  to  do  n'>tbin'  but  jest  «it  an'  soak  it  in . 
When  the  very  llclds  look  sleepy  from  the  wild  bee's  drowsy  hum, 
As'  the  bifdft  all  go  to  matin',  when  the  warn  days  cone. 

THANKStWVIKG   IN   DIXIE, 

Now  d«  fr»s'  am  in  de  mcAder. 

An'  we'ii  habiii'  chilly  weailer. 
An'  de  owel  air  a  hootin'  ter  d«  moon. 

Ad  'de  cotton  'pears  to  thickin, 

Atter  ebery  curful  j-iokm", 
An'  de  bossrnan  call  dc  nifigcn  good  an'  >ooa 

Pur  de  liKbted  knot  air  btimin', 
An'  dr  cider  mill  air  tuniin', 
As*  de  tutor*  air  all  ready  futtor  roas'. 


PROGRESS  OF  A  RACK. 

How  jro'  gloom  ta'at  iato  gladMe^ 

How  yo'  joy  drive*  out  At  doubt. 
When  de  oven  do*  is  opened 

An'  de  smell  eomeB  po'is'  outl 
Why,  de  'lectric  light  o'  Hcavvo 

Sttcmfl  to  ecttle  oa  de  spot. 
When  yo'  mammy  aes  de  bleesin* 

An  dc  co'd  poDc's  hot. 

When  de  csbbage  pot  is  steamin' 

An'  de  bacon's  good  an'  fat, 
When  de  cbitUis's  is  o^pntter'n' 

So'siosbow  yo'  wta&b  dey'sU; 
Takt  «way  yo'  sody  biscuit. 

Take  away  yo'  cake  and  [ne, 
Fn'  de  gloiy  time  is  comin'. 

An'  it's  'proftchin'  very  nigh, 
An'  yo*  want  to  Jump  an'  hoUah, 

t>o'  you  know  you'd  bettah  not. 
When  yo'  mammy  ses  de  bleasta* 

An'  dc  co'n  pone's  hot. 

I  have  heerd  o'  lots  a'  wrmoas. 

An'  I've  heerd  o'  lots  o'  prayers; 
An'  I'vo  listen«d  to  some  singis' 

Dat  bas  tok  me  up  de  stairs 
Of  de  Glory  Lan',  an'  sent  me 

Jee'  below  de  Mnhster's  tta'oD«^ 
An'  have  leC  my  haht  a-aineiii' 

In  ft  happy  aftah  tone ; 
But  dera  wn's  u>  stroetly  murmared 

Seem  to  tsch  dc  softer'  spot, 
When  my  mammy  sea  de  blosstn* 

An'  de  co'n  pone's  hot 
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Joit  Jod^rment. — It  is  fre^uoDtl^  the  cas«  that  we 
judge  by  our  tmmc4iatc  surToiindings.  Upon  these 
sarToandings  will  depend  our  decisions,  whether  pes- 
simistic or  optimistic  in  sentiment.  Il  were  better  for 
us  as  individuals,  as  well  as  a  people,  if  more  frequentljr 
wc  were  to  permit  ourselves  to  take  a  wider  range, 
both  as  to  extent  and  as  to  time. 

Compare,  if  you  will,  the  condition  of  the  Negro 
race  half  a  century  ago  with  that  of  today,  and  the 
most  despondent  must  dismiss  his  fears  and  acknowl- 
edge the  progress  so  marked. 

Then  and  Now. — Then  the  Negro  was  a  piece  of 
property;  now  he  is  an  American  citiBen. 

Then  chains  and  the  lash  and  hound:;  were  sending 
a  constant  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  slave ;  now 
the  most  humble  of  the  race  may  claim  the  ballot  and 
protection  from  wrongs  under  the  law  of  the  state. 

Then  the  Negro  had  no  rights  that  the  white  man 
need  respect ;  now  the  Negro  and  the  white  man  are 
equal  before  the  law. 

Education.— Then  it  was  thoiight  that  the  Negro 
couh!  not  leftpn;  now  he  has  demonstrated  that  such 
thoughts  were  born  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Then  there  were  laws  against  Negro  education;  now 
laws  adorn  our  statute  books  that  require  the  educa- 
tion of  the  black  man. 

Then  there  was  not  a  school  for  the  Negro;  now 
there  are  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  ichools. 
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Then  s  Xegro  teacher  was  an    tmpoGsibJlity:  WW* 
twcDi>--£ve  thousand  Negro  teachers  are  instractii^ 
the  youth  of  the  race. 

Then  the  number  of  Kegrocs  that  coi]]d  read 
easily  counted;  now  it  requirea  a  census- taker  to  is 
form  us  that  four  millions  have  learned  to  read 
write.  ^m 

Then  there  were  no  Negroes  in  our  public  schook;^| 
now  there  are  over  a  million  being  insiructcd  in  them.^" 

Then  there  was  gross  darkness  of  ignorance  thrmijb-    ■ 
ont  all  the  realms  of  the  race;  now  the  light  of  inteUt-fl 
gence  has  pierced  these  clouds  and  illumined  the  mind*^" 
of  thousand;;,  who  find  a  black  skin  no  impcdimeaito 
broad  scholarship  and  astute  and  clear-sighted  compre- 
hension. 

Tht-n   the  conception  of  a  college  or  profesMonal 
school  for  Ncgrocfl  would  have  been  regarded  the  prad-j 
tict  of  a  demented  brain;  now  colleges  and  universities,' 
medical  schools  and  schools  of  law  for  the  colored  ra«i 
are  freely  dotted  on  the  map  of  our  Southland, 

Then  the  charming  Negro  melodies  were  uoknowo; ' 
now  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  the  Tcnnesseeans  and 
the  Hamptons  have  sung  the  fame  of  the  Neifro  around 
the  world. 

Religion. — Then  the  colored  man,  naturally  inclined 
to  religion,  had  neither  churches  nor  preachers;  now] 
there  arc  thousands  of  colored  churches,  on'ntng 
nearly  twenty  millions  of  property,  with  a  membership 
of  nearly  four  millions,  besides  publishing  houses  and 
a  number  of  religious  educational  inslitution&  wboQ] 
contToUed  by  colored  men. 

Home< — Then  the  Negro  had  no  place  that  to 

would  express  one  of  thf-  ■"'^'^'  "--'i— ■•-'•; —  >-  -- 

language ;  now  a  great  ni 
tis  no  place  like  hoi 
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Soci&l  and  Family  Ties. — Then  these  sacred  ties 
were  ruthlessly  broTcen  by  the  auction  block ;  now  no 
power  aside  from  the  individuals  themselves  can  sun- 
der these  ties  while  life  remains. 

Financial. — Then  the  Negro  owned  no  foot  o(  land, 
nor  prnperty  of  any  kind;  now  his  accumulations  arc 
rated  at  three  hundred  millions. 

Unanswerable. — Behold  this  array  of  contrasted 
facts,  undisputed  and  unsurpassed.  Who  will  deny 
that  they  furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  of  pro 
Sjession  in  all  lines.  Mark  the  long  column  of  Amer- 
ica's darlc  sons  moving  steadily  and  surely  up  the  hill 
of  progress,  remo\nng  one  by  one  the  obstacles  imped- 
ing the  onward  step  and  spirit  of  advancement  of  the 
age. 

Then,  although  with  the  unthinking  and  unreflect- 
ing multitude  you  may  say.  "It  docs  not  move,"  your 
better  judgment  and  nobler  self  asserting  its  rights 
with  the  Galileo  of  old,  must  exclaim,  "Nevertheless, 
it  moves. '  ■ 

Tme  Condition.— We  are  not  blind  to  the  irue  con- 
dition  of  th°  race.  When  we  assert  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  race,  we  would  not  have  it  un- 
derstood that  the  race  as  a  whole  has  caught  this  spirit 
of  progress.  This  is  not  the  case;  there  are  thousands 
today  who  are  removed  but  a  step  above  slavery.  The 
means  at  band  and  the  short  period  of  time  that  has 
..elapsed  since  emancipation  have  not  [}ermitted  the 
rlc  to  Ix;  as  general  as  might  be  wished. 

''Otir  Position. — Wc  roust  emphatically  assert  that, 
considering  circumstances,  the  Negro  has  made  rc- 
markoble  progress.  The  work  still  remaining  to  be 
done  is  great  and  large,  but,  noting  advantages,  the 
Negro  compares  favorably  with  any  race.     Jiistjudg- 
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I  ^Bt  m  cousiAermz  the  lower,  ignorant 
-  tbe  bladES,  we  most  not  overlook 
»f»j  Ute  whites  who  havn  had 
f%f  b^i^t  e<  DeBtoxaes  of  civiluadon.  Point  one 
^■d  tD  tite  avfol  cao£tion  of  ibc  lower  classes  of  the 
2fcgn>  xnd  witk  ibe  other  toq  ma;-  single  out  einitlar 
oHi'1?'"''**  asMxiC  the  sltuns  of  ottr  lai^  cities  and 
otWr  pbcBft  wbBK  the  rcfose  of  Eorope's  depraved 
^Mic*  axe  dsmped  in  masses  upon  our  shores.  Mark. 
aJsow  the  fact  that  alleged  immorality  among  Negro 
woaien  ts  lafj^T*  dnc  to  the  immorality  of  white  men. 
Tben  will  the  Christ  S|Hrit  labor  for  elevation  of  man 
as  rf^rx,  withont  resa*^  to  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The  Present  BUtn*.— The  present  status  of  the  Negro 
i»  Mch  as  is  highly  commendable.  Papng  taxes  upon 
$300,000^000  worth  of  property  throughout  this  country, 
occupying  offices  of  high  trust  and  honor  as  national 
giftfl^  educating  his  children,  accumulating  wealth,  and 
advandjig  in  every  line  of  industry,  the  Negro  hi 
need  to  congratulate  himself  and  praise  bis  Maker 
snch  full  and  free  benedictions  so  copiously  showei 
upon  him  the  past  dark  and  stormy  thirty  years. 

Leaders.^" Talks  for  the  Times"  says:  "At  the 
close  of  the  war.  the  Negro  found  himself  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  whowakesup  out  of  sleep  in  the  midst 
of  a  dream  in  which  all  tfaingfs  seemed  strange  and 
confused.  It  took  him  some  time  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  new  state  of  affairs.  He  was  restless;  he  could 
hardly  realize  that  he  was  free.  As  the  impotent 
man,  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  wlicu  healed  by 
Peter,  not  only  praised  God,  but  walked  and  leaped  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  genuineness  of  his  cure,  so  the 
Negro,  to  lest  his  freedom,  began  to  move  about  His 
movements,  at  first,  were  individual,  then  general 
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leaders  sprang  into  existence;  and  it  is  really  remark- 
able bow  many  arc  the  leaders  when  the  masses  are 
ignorant.  For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
war,  nothing  was  more  common  in  the  South  than 
leaders.  Every  little  politician,  every  crank,  consti- 
tated  himself  a  Moses  to  lead  the  Negro  somewhere; 
and  various  were  their  cries.  One  cried,  'On  to 
Arkansas!'  and  another  'On  to  Texas!"  and  another 
'On  to  Africa!'  and  each  one  bad  a  following  more  or 
less.  One  man  told  mc  that  he  had  succeeded  in  lead- 
ing away  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  Arkan- 
sas and  Texas  25,000  persons." 

Levers  That  Move  the  World. — Professor  Harris 
aays:  "The  most  powerful  men  of  the  world  are  not 
those  who  control  the  marketsi,  but  they  who  control 
the  hearts  and  direct  the  thoughts  of  their  fellow 
men.  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  life  and  teachings,  has  left 
us  A  rouch  richer  legacy  than  if  He  had  turned  every 
stone  of  Judea  into  a  nugget  of  gold;  than  if  He  had 
forecast  all  the  inventions  of  all  the  ages  and  had 
made  the  streams  of  Palestine  resonant  with  the  hum 
of  factory  wheels,  had  lighted  up  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem with  the  electric  light,  and  had  enabled  Herod  to 
talk  with  Augustus  Cxsar  by  means  of  the  telephone. 
Homer,  singing  his  Iliad,  while  begging  bis  bread; 
poor  blind  Milton,  in  his  Paradiso  LKJSt;  the  tliinkcr, 
Banyan,  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress;  Carlyle,  writing 
his  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  with  only  a  silver  spoon 
between  him  and  the-  wolf  at  the  door,  have  made  the 
world  far  richer  and  happier  and  better  than  they  ever 
COtUd  have  done  haid  they  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
»  of  wealth.  These  are  the  men  who  hold  the 
f  mt^ve  the  world.  Their  influence  is  far 
iiing  than  that  of  any  Wall  street 
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broker  or   raQioad  Hag-     Th 

radiMMi  tbc  lira  jt«i  « ^i,«mj«»^ 
■Ixms  Co  come     These  axe  the  am  ftD  < 
loob  for  hope  in  tboe  o(  de^Mir.  amd 
dwtaiMB.    Tbejr  are  tbc  tctt  «dc  of 
aad  witlioot  tbe  iapnlse,  tbe  bope  sad  tfce 
whicfa  «c  gatber  ^om  tiiein  aad  thcsr  &««a« 
rcUpse  ioto  baulHjism      Let  ns  *«M^ty  An 

Waiian  Afsaat  Wnnc*— As  BxaxibalJ 
as  taoa  as  be  was  bom  iota  tbe  wrld.  wh  | 
•wear  etenuJ  warfare  agaiiut  Rome,  so  sbfli 
cdocatod.  ChriEtUn  yovng  mco  of  oar  rmot.  ad 
tbefare  bom  into  tbe  Kingdom  of  God,  dedical 
selves  to  a  Ufe-km^  warfare  againsc  ibc  degi 
and  wrongs  of  oar  peofde.  As  Cato  wa&  ao  p 
by  the  sense  of  duiker  that  threatened  Roa 
Cartbase  that  he  ended  alt  of  hi»  apeedx 
"Carthage  mnst  be  destroyed,"  sosbonld  tbe  e 
young  men  of  our  race  be  eo  possessed  with  a  i 
the  dangers  that  are  not  only  coming  to  d 
wilhont.  but  are  also  cxiBting  within,  tbat  the  | 
for  these  evils  shoold  be  tbc  keynote  of  cvca 
the  burden  of  evcr>-  prayer,  and  tbe  tbcme  fl 
tuldrcus. 

A  Hnadred  Men.— Dr.  Josiah  Strong  is  ai 
the  iHliittJmenc  th.-it  at  one  time  Xapoioon 
Wtinlcti  one  hundred  men  to  do  a  picoe 
work.     In  calling  for  a  hundred  volunteers, 
t(1  in  Ills  regiment    that    altbongh    uUi 
W.mlil  Iw  secured,  everyone  of  tho**  (mir  bnnd 
wiiiild  bcr  instantly  ItUcd. 
ina  I''  certain  d 
h«l  Hw  whole 
W«i\1  Miittoflvr 
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Arouse  to  Action.— If  one  man,  lilcc  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte, could  waken  such  enthusiasm  among  his 
soldiers  that  they  were  wilUnR  to  die  for  him,  how 
much  more  should  the  condition  and  needs  of  our 
people  awaken  a  similar  enthusiasm  among  us?  How 
much  more  should  we  be  aroused  to  action  by  the  pit- 
iable condition  of  our  race — by  their  moral  degrada- 
tion, by  their  intellectual  poverty,  and  by  their  vnongs 
which  cry  day  and  nif;ht  unto  the  God  of  heaven  for 
vengeance.  How  much  more  should  we  be  moved  by 
that  large  army  of  rag-clad,  husk-fed,  unwashed, 
disease-breeding  colored  people,  so  ignorant  that,  like 
the  Nincvites,  they  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from 
their  left,  and  by  that  nearly  two  hundred  who  arc 
lynched  every  year,  men  who  are  "butchered"  by 
midnight  revelers,  "to  make  for  them  a  Roman 
holiday?" 

Joat  Tribnte.— Dr.  Hayguod  says :  "'With  all 
his  faults  and  imperfections,  many  of  them  cruelly 
exaggerated  by  caricaturists  and  sensational  writers, 
1  bear  this  testimony  to  the  Negro  preacher  in  the 
South :  Life  would  be  much  harder  there  without  him. 
With  rare  exceptions,  they  have  been  found  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  and  in  our  days  of  distress  and 
storm  they  were,  as  a  class,  conservators  of  the  peace. 
There  are  some  shocking  exceptions.  They  have 
urged  their  people  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
have  been  useful  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  tens  who 
fall  into  disgrace  and  sin  arc  widely  advertised;  the 
basdx^ds  who  simply  do  their  duty  arc  unknown  to 
•**  "-»"5paper  world.  I  have  seen  them  in  their  many 
xls;  in  their  most  death-like  trances,  and 
deal  '  "  i'.tks  of  excitement.  I  have 
r  ^  and  country  and  on  the  plan- 
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tations.  I  "have  been  their  pasior,  ha^■e  led  their  classes 
and  prayer  meetintrs.  cooducted  their  love  feasts  and 
taught  them  the  catechism.  I  have  married  them. 
baptized  their  children  and  buried  their  dead.  In  Uie 
reality  of  reli^un  among  them  I  have  the  most  entire 
confidence,  nur  can  I  ever  doubt  it  while  it  is  a  reality 
to  me.  In  many  things  their  motions  may  be  crude, 
their  conceptions  of  truth  realistic,  sometimes  to  a 
painful,  sometimes  to  a  grotesqae,  degree.  They  arc 
more  emotional  than  ethical. 

"Strongest  Characteristic— The  avenifre  of  their 
moralii  is  not  high ;  ihcy  do  many  things  they  ought 
not;  nevertheless,  their  religion  is  their  most  striking 
and  important,  their  strongest  and  their  most  fonns- 
tivc  characteristic.  They  are  more  remorkablc  here 
than  nnywhere  else;  their  relipon  h,is  had  more  to  do 
in  sh.iping  their  lietter  character  in  this  country  than 
all  other  influences  combined;  it  will  most  determine 
what  they  are  to  become  in  their  future  development. 
It  is  wrong  to  condemn  them  harshly  when  judged  by 
the  standard  white  people  hardly  dare  apply  to 
themselves  with  their  two  thousand  years  the  start  of 
Ihera.  The  just  God  did  not  judge  half- barbarous 
Israel,  wandering  in  the  twilight  about  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  as  he  judges  us  on  whom  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness has  ri&eu  with  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel 
day." 

Unparalled.— The  history  of  the  Negro  on  this  con- 
tinent is  full  of  pathetic  and  tragic  romance,  and  of 
titartling,  unparalleled  incident.  The  seizure  in  Africa, 
the  forcible  abduction  and  cruel  exportation,  the  coer- 
cive enslavement,  the  subjection  toenWronments  which 
emasculate  a  race  of  all  noble  aspirations  and  doom 
inevitably  to  hopeless  ignorance  and  inferiority,  living 
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in  the  midst  of  enlightenments  and  noblest  civilization, 
and  yet  forbidden  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  which  others 
were  partakers,  for  four  years  amid  battle,  and  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  having  no  personal  share  in  the 
conflict,  by  statute  and  organic  law  of  nations  held  In 
fetters  and  inequality,  and  then,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  lifted  from  bondage  to  freedom,  from  slavery 
to  citizenship,  from  dependence  on  others  and  guard- 
ianship to  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  oifice,  can  be 
predicated  of  no  other  race.  Other  peoples,  after  long 
and  weary  years  of  discipline  and  struggle  against 
hea\-iest  odds,  have  won  liberty  and  free  govemmeaL 
This  race,  almost  without  lifting  a  hand,  unappreda- 
tivc  of  the  boon  except  in  the  lowest  aspects  of  it,  and 
unprepared  for  privileges  and  responsibilities,  has  beeu 
lifted  to  a  plane  of  citizenship  and  freedom  such  as 
is  enjoyed,  in  an  equal  degree,  by  no  people  in  the 
world  ontKide  of  the  United  States. 

Thought. — Professor  H.  T.  Kealing,  A.  M.,  editor 
of  the  A,  M.  K.  Church  Rnicw  recently  said:  "One 
docs  not  begin  to  be  a  roan  till  he  rises  above  physical 
sensation  into  thought  realms.  Man  should  feel  the 
mind  and  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  What  a  pitiable 
sight  to  see  a  300-pound  body  inhabited  by  a  two-ounce 
mind.  The  Negro  can  look  for  honorable  connection 
with  the  progress,  invention  and  civilization  of  the  age 
only  by  his  thought  relation  to  it.  It  is  not  suflicicnt 
that  when  a  telegraph  system  is  begun  we  should  dig 
the  postholcs.     It  will  not  give  us  a  place  among  the 

•"I  American  forces  that  are  threading  this  country 
-ailroads  for  as  to  cut  the  ties.  Muscle  is  not 
Physical  si/.e  is  not  greatness.  If  it  were. 
It  is  r  !cr  man  than  man.     Thought, 

U  .ntcgrity  are  the  elements  we 


is  not  frBoafh  to  con 
oarsolvt^s  uTi  living  in  an  age  of  progress.  It  b  tna  tf  ^ 
passing  through  this  dty,  and  a  passenger  ia  the 
coach  hopes  tu  sit  still  and  nvcrtalcc  a  passenger  in  the 
front  cuach,  his  ho^  will  be  vairL  He  most  pat  (atHt 
personal  locomotion.  Now  the  train  of  prognsa  » , 
pnsiting  throujich  the  land.  There  is  a  man  oa  t^ 
front  coach,  we  call  him  the  white  man.  There  is* 
man  on  the  rear  coach,  we  call  him  the  black  sua. 
Wl-  mu!4t  do  something  ourselves  for  ourselves  befoic 
wc  enter  among  the  producing  forcei 

OomponioaBhip, — "Give  us  men  who  can  reiroe^wd 
the  past  and  project  intelligent  glances  into  the  futwt 
Make  yovjr  companionship  with  Homer.  Dante,  Oinrit. 
Btneraon,  and  Carlyle. 

Confusion. — "Some  assert  that  the  Negro  isretn- 
grading.  and  ihey  cite  the  confusion  and  unchusiaed 
state  of  our  society  in  proof.  But  this  confniiioD  b  to 
me  a  strong  sign  of  advancement. 

"Supp^^sc  two  men  arc  asleep  in  the  dirt  and  fflOil 
There  is  no  confusion  there.     AU  ia  peace — the  pew* 
uf  c<>mmon  fihh  and  lethargy.      But  suppose  one  of 
them  attempts  to  get  up,     The  other  insists  that  he 
He  still;  now  arises  a  struggle;  now  comes  confusofl. 
There  was  once  no  confusion  among  us.     We  \rcrc  »II 
down  and  asleep.     Now  some  of  us  are  KCtting  op. 
And  the  siniggle  is  on ;  but  who  would 
confuiion  of  getting  up  than  the  pt 
Rit«  al>ovo  adverse  circumstauccs. 

llamlofAgei-TalJ 

»i  way  he  '^'^  '""■  "*  "^^"^ ' 
iHe  wth  wc  hnvo  travel 
ll«  ywira  »ln«  Abrahs 


»    I  trt^bi. 
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his  immortal  pruclamation.  For  thirty-two  years  we 
have  enjoyed  freedom,  however  imperfect  it  may  have 
been.  Have  we  shown  ourselves  worthy  of  it?  Thanks 
be  to  God,  we  are  not  our  own  judges!  The  world 
has  sat  in  judgrncnt  upon  u&  Our  friends  and  our 
enemies  have  anited  in  the  confession  tliat  the  progress 
of  the  American  Negro  under  freedom  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  age.  It  has  no  parallel  in  the  world's 
histor>'.  National  statistics,  statistics  of  states,  reports 
of  benevolent  organizations,  all  prove  this  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  We  have  written  the  last  thirty- 
two  years  of  otir  history-  in  acts.  Wc  have  done  a  great 
many  things  which  the  philosophers  prophesied  wc 
could  not  do.  First,  it  was  predicted  that  wc  should 
all  die  out  under  freedom,  and  many  simple-minded 
people  slept  soundly  on  that  theory  until  the  census  of 
1880  revealed  the  startling  fact  that,  instead  of  dying 
out,  wc  are  increasing  fearfully  and  wonderfully.  It 
became  evident  then  that,  although  we  are  a  race  of 
idiots  and  fools,  we  are  not  such  fools  as  to  live  through 
American  slavcn-  and  die  out  under  American  free- 
dom— live,  fursouth,  when  we  ought  to  die,  and  die 
when  we  ought  to  live!  Ko,  no,  no,  we  arc  not  so 
demented  as  all  that,  whatever  may  be  the  shape  and 
thickness  of  our  skulh. 

The  Future. — George  Williams  aptly  says;  "But 
what  of  the  future?  Can  the  Negro  endure  the  sharp 
competition  of  American  civilization?  Can  he  keep 
his  position  against  the  tendencies  to  amalgamation? 
Since  it  has  been  proven  that  the  Negro  is  not  dying 
out.  but,  on  the  contrarj-.  possesses  the  po^^■ers  of  repro- 
duction to  a  remarkable  degree,  a  new  source  of  danger 
has  been  discovered.     It  is  said  that  the  Negro  trill 


net  ere  long; 
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gfejndioe  is  bound  to  gi\x 
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then  can  be  no  Ic-.surc, 

dMf*  e^  te  ao  tbiM^i,  and  without 

■I  96  BO  plBpCS&. 

be  I'tnurc  vork  a<  tbe  tCegrx)  is  twofold; 
objectiTC  Years  will  be  deroted  to 
and  tsipcorccaefir  here  in  America 
Be  wiC  snmd  tbe  depths  oC  odacatioa,  accumulate 
wtakK  asd  ib^  turn  his  atmitwo  to  the  dviliKation 
of  Afrioa.  The  Vntted  States  will  yet  establish  a  line 
c4  sttBBdap*  betweaa  ibis  coonuy  and  the  Dark 
CwBiir**  Toochmg  at  the  grain  coast,  the  ]\-ory 
ooaott  and  the  gM  coast,  America  will  carr)-  the  AM* 
can  missiotiaries.  BjWoti.  papers,  impnn*ed  maduserr, 
ittstead  of  rum  and  cbaiBS.  And  Afnca,  in  return,  will 
wnd   America  indigo,  pahn-oil,  ivory,  gold,  diamonds, 
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cosily  wood,  and  her  ricbcsl  treasures,  instead  of  staves. 
Tribes  will  be  converted  to  Christianity;  cities  will, 
rise;  states  will  be  founded;  geography  and  science' 
will  enrich  and  enlarjjc  their  discoveries ;  and  a  telcgrapli 
cable  binding  the  heart  of  Africa  to  the  car  of  the  ci\*il- 
ized  world,  every  throb  of  joy  or  sorrow  will  pulsate 
again  in  millions  of  souls.  In  the  interpretation  of 
History,  the  plans  of  God  must  be  discerned,  "For 
&  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  arc  but  as  yesterday 
when  it  is  passed,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 

Advancement. — Doctor  Carroll  says:  "What  he  haK 
done  for  hini;«-'lf  under  great  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments in  ihc  last  third  of  the  niuetecnt}i  century  is  a 
splendid  prophecy  of  what  he  will  be  in  the  twentieth 
Century.  He  has  quickly  leamc<l  that  superior  position 
is  open  to  him  in  just  the  same  terms  as  to  any  other 
citizen,  .ind  that  if  he  would  have  his  superiority  recog- 
nizeil  he  must  demonstrate  it.  Prejudice  cannot  with- 
stand demonstration.  It  must  yield,  however,  slowly; 
and  colored  statesmen,  merchants,  bankt^rs,  lawyers, 
doctors,  ministers,  educators,  will  win  their  way  by 
forces  which  are  not  an  accident  of  race  or  color,  but 
are  developed  by  culture. 

DifflCtUties. — The  strong,  senseless,  but  galling  prej- 
udices which  confront  the  Negro  .ire  by  no  means  his 
greatest  obstacles  to  success,  There  are  ignorance, 
vice  and  thriftlessncss.  which,  like  their  opposite 
virtues,  are  not  confined  to  a.  particular  race,  but  beact 
humanity  in  general  He  has  shown  that  he  has  the 
power  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  I  look 
confidently  forward  to  a  brilUant  future  for  him.  I 
Save  no  idea  that  he  will  leave  this  countr>'.  His 
ichicvementa  will  be  here  on  the  soil  that  is 
I  otirSi.     Here  are  found  the  conditions 
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totee  a  larger  immtgratioD  from  Africa  tn  tfactweutJeth 

century  than  cmignXMn  to  Africa." 

EvaugeUzation.— It  is  oot  his  dniy  lo  rraD(ett>e 
Africa.  The  respoonibility  for  that  great  work  nsa 
on  Christians  in  every  naUon.  He  will  strnplf  take 
his  part  in  it.  Wc  majr  expect  it  Till  be  a  large  pur. 
His  zeal  will  be  great,  his  qualificatioos  nnquesciniia- 
blo,  A.nd  wc  may  hope  that  tbc  redemption  ol  ha  om 
race  in  the  Dark  Continent  will  &timu]ate  his  heartiest 
endeavors  and  hit,  largest  sacrifices. 

Pouibllities. — We  see  in  him  as  a  free  man  excel- 
loncics  and  possibilities  to  whkh  slavery  made  as 
blind.  Ho  has  struggled  against  our  doubts  and  fean. 
and  has  Tairly  conquered  our  limg-Uved,  pcrtinacioDs 
prejudices.  Many,  even  of  those  who  wanted  him  Is 
be  free  and  gave  liim  their  sympathy,  had  grave  «»- 
givingii  as  to  his  capacity  for  the  highest  duties  of  eit- 
iscnship.  He  has  had  to  pmve,  since  the  war,  that 
Hchools  and  educational  processes  are  of  use  to  him. 
The  Arst  teachers  who  came  South  to  instruct  biai 
were  eagerly  questioned  as  to  bis  ability  to  learn. 
When  tUifi  doubt  was  satisfied,  another  was  expresKd: 
Was  nul  his  ability  to  learn  exceptioual?  Was  the 
higher  education  possible  to  any  of  his  race?  We  feel 
a  sense  of  shame  in  simply  recounting  the  historical 
fact;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  the  rrcatcst  achie^xment  of 
the  Negro  of  the  nineteenth  century-  is  in  forcing  frooi 
ijs  the  .n-Vnowlcdgment  of  his  large  capacity 

Ability  Must  Be  Recognized.— rmf<?f*w  R^.-A..r  t. 

VirsiJungton  saj-s:  "The  race  pre  -.elf 

Q  proportion  as  the  bla^ ' 
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sltill,  inlelligence  and  character,  can  prodace  some- 
'  thing  that  ihe  white  man  wants  or  respects.  One  race 
respects  another  in  proportion  as  it  contributes  to  the 
markets  of  tlie  world,  hence  the  vahie  of  industrial 
training.  The  black  man  that  has  mortgages  on  a 
dozen  white  men's  homes  will  have  no  trouble  in  vot- 
ing. The  black  man  that  spends  $to,eao  a  year  in 
freight  charges  can  select  his  own  seat  in  a  railroad 
car,  else  a  Pullman  palace  car  will  be  put  on  for  him. 
When  the  black  man.  hy  reason  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  soil  and  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture, can  produce  forty  bushels  of  com  on  any  acre 
of  land,  while  his  white  brother  produces  only  twenty 
bushels,  the  white  man  will  come  to  the  black  man  to 
learn,  and  they  will  be  good  friends.  The  black  man  that 
has  $50,000  to  lend  will  never  want  for  friends  and 
customers  among  his  white  neighbors.  It  is  right  and 
important  that  all  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  ours;  but  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  us  that 
wo  be  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  these  privileges. 
'Those  who  died  and  suffered  on  the  battle  field  per- 
formed their  duty  heroically  and  well,  but  a  duty 
remains  to  you  and  me.  The  mere  fiat  of  law  could 
not  make  a  dependent  man  an  independent  man ;  could 
not  make  an  ignorant  man  an  intelligent  voter;  could 
not  make  one  man  respect  another;  these  results  come 
,  to  the  Negro  as  to  all  races,  by  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom and  gradually  working  toward  the  highest  ci^-iliia- 
lion  and  acconiplislunenis. 

Otir  Pawport. — "Tell  them  that  by  the  way  of  the 
'shop,  the  field,  the  skilled  hand,  habits  of  thrift  and 
™-Tny,  by  way  of  indti^rial  school  and  college,  we 
%     We  are  crawUnp  up,  working  up,  yea. 
Often  through  oppression,  unjust  discrim- 
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and 
EAdiatcao  penna- 
he  aext  half  centoTT 
pwR^  tltfviigh  the 
'  tB  lie  fiessd  in  oar 
OUT  power 
—  ^i"^**-!— M   (o  eoono- 

I:  «Kr  ftbSitT  to  coaQpetc, 

fiB^Casa  tlte  siipeiBCtaJ 

Mr  ^e  reteunce,  to  be 

aad  jvtsBficv  hicli  and 

ibc  psssport  to 

Ar  Sfe  af  ov  icpoWc,  aod  the 

i. — "1  azn  exceeding;]j 
^Ttsty  cBWCcd  BSD  snd  wonuui  sbosla ' 
spixTt  IS  to  t3ie  future. 
aad  honlships,  ever 
set  fboCiqiaa  American  soil  as 
has  Dees  maixea  by  progress, 
'itT  Wc  weait  into  daT^ery  a  piece  of  property ; 
ataenv  Wc  west  toto-sUveiy 
:  ease  oat  spealdiifr  tlie  proud 
Aagto-Sajpoc  to^»e.  We  went  into  slavery  with 
slave  chains  abont  oar  wrists;  we  caste  out  with  the 
Anencan  baHotin  our  hands." 

Ba  fl"»"|*-***  to  Ibe  Bovth. — Some  of  dot  Korthem 
people  are  rcrj  impatient  with  the  macner  in  which 
the  Sofitheraer  treats  the  Stgn. 

Let  it  be  known  to  sncb  that  as  late  as  iS^fi  Uia» 
pRider.ce  Crandall,  who  first  admitted  a  colored  girl 
into  her  school  and  aftctwaids  established  a  school  foe 
ooloTvd  giria,  was  sabjected  to  all  kinds  of  iobumAni- 
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ties.  Dealers  in  all  sorts  of  wares  and  produce  agreed 
to  sell  nothing  to  Miss  Crandall,  the  stage  driver 
declined  to  carry  her  pupils,  neighbors  refused  a  pail 
of  fresh  water,  even  though  they  knew  that  their  own 
sons  had  filled  her  well  with  stalilc  refuse.  Boys  and 
rowdies  were  allowed  unchecked  liberty,  and  were 
even  encouraged  to  exercise  their  utmost  ingenuity  in 
misehievous  annoyances.  Stones  and  bod  eggs  were 
-  thrown  against  her  windows.  Her  parents  were  threat- 
ened with  heavy  fines  for  \-isiting  her.  She  was 
arrested  and  put  into  jail.  Town  meeting  were  held. 
The  legislature,  upon  petition,  passed  laws  against  her 
action,  the  crime  being  nothing  more  than  teaching:  a 
dozen  Negro  girls.  Religious  ser\-ices  were  disturbed, 
efforts  were  made  to  set  fire  to  her  house,  and  finally, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  body  of  men  beat  in 
the  windows  of  her  house  with  iron  bars.  This  brave 
woman  was  then  compelled  to  break  up  her  school, 
and  send  her  pupils  home. 

Do  you  say  this  was  in  the  Sunny  South?  Xo;  this 
happened  two  generations  ago  tn  ihu  sober  state  of 
Connecticut 

Have  Courage. — Let  those  who  think  that  the  Negro 
has  nu  rights  that  the  while  man  need  respect  look  at 
that  picture  and  then  compare  it  with  the  unbounded 
enthusiasm  and  the  royal  welcome  given  Booker  T. 
Washington  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Shaw  monument 

■  itk  Boston  in  1897. 

■  Two  Generations. — If  two  generations  have  made 
m  such  a  change  in  sentiment,  the  most  despondent  and 
m  disheartened  ma)'  take  courage,  for  prejudice  against 

color  is  certainly  dj-ing  out. 
Bishop  Dauoan  once  said :  "  I  was  bom  among  you. 
't  think  yourselves  as  'colored  people,"  but  think 
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about  younelvcs  as  those  whom  God  hati  called  tn  be 
men.  I  never  put  in  my  definition  of  'man'  the  idea 
of  color.  Be  men.  and  1  assure  you  that  tines  of  lonj 
itude  will  not  measure  the  respect  given  you.  Detcr<J 
mine  chat  yoxt  will  solve  your  own  problem  by  beinj 
true  to  the  estate  to  which  you  are  called  in  these 
latter  days." 

Kot  i&  Congress.— The  future  of  the  race  is  not  so 
much  in  Congress  and  the  legislature,  as  in  man  him- 
self. While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  xbitc  man  must 
learn  in  many  cases  to  treat  the  colored  man  as  a  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  will  so  soon  bring  about 
the  harmony  and  pleasant  feeling  desired  as  the  up<j 
right  conduct  of  the  Negro  himself.  His  progress  ii 
the  past  generation  has  surprised  the  most  sanguine'' 
and  hopeful  ones.  The  solution  of  the  Negro  problcr 
lies  in  the  same  direction. 

Kot  Ima^ary,  bnt  EeaL— There  is  a  future  before" 
the  race.  In  the  face  of  many  opposing  forces,  in 
defiance  of  the  predictions  of  despondent  ones,  a  great 
and  useful  future  lies  just  beyond.  Home  life,  for  no 
people  rises  higher  than  its  home  life,  must  be  pure. 
happy  and  intelligent.  Then  will  the  future  waft  upon 
its  breezes  sweet  and  noble  influences  and  results  that 
will  touch  every  phase  of  the  world's  life,  and  bring 
men  into  sweeter  harmony  with  one  another  and  *vith 
God. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

STATISTICS   Of    THE    RACE. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Al-M  ot  Ita*  Wottd  Ko.  o( 

is  Sqaara  lllla«L  liUlaMUnUb 

Asia 14.7to.ooo  8ss.ooo,0(» 

Africa- ii.SH.ooo  130,000,000 

Kortli  America , 6,44f>.ooo  &9.>5o,ooo 

South  America C^Sjy.ooo  30,4*3.000 

AustralU 3,398,ooo  4,730,000 

NUMBER  or  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  WORLD  BY  RACES. 

Caocasian SdS.000, 000 

Hoogollaa. 6jo.DOD,aoo 

Keero »S,ooo,ooo 

Halny 35,000,000 

IbiUbd I  S.OQO.00D 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATF,S. 

(Census  of  tSgo.) 

Total  population 69.6M.j50 

White  population ,... j4.963.sso 

African popuUtloo.,..w..... 7^70,040 

Pare  Airicans 6.337.9w 

Uulattocs  (one-half  pure) , 956.989 

guadrooos  (on«-^uartcr  pure) io5,t}S 
ctarooas  {oae.«ightb  pure) 69,93^ 

Mississippi  containn  the  larg'est  number  of  pure 
Negroes— 657,393;  Virginia  the  next  largest  number 
— 621,781.  Virginia  contains  the  largest  number  of 
Hnlattoes,  Quadroons  and  Octaroons — 113,441;  LiOuis- 
iana  the  next  largest  number— 90,953. 

HALE  AND  FEMALE  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  IN 
THK   UNITKD  STATES. 

Total  aumber  of  whlt«  nmles  from  5  to  so  y«an  o<  aga 

Inclnslve 9.65S,ST* 

Colored 1. 587,38* 

Total  Dumber  white  females  from  5  to  »  years  of  age 

bclunlvo 9.S99>i91 

Colored 1,609,499 


*nuBiics  or  tmt  Eicc 

)Pt7lJiTIOS    or  THB    UMTBD    STATES.      VOTING 
AGES— 3CAI£a.  tx  TEARS  AXT>  OTKR. 
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DCClkU. >..• 

i« » 

Florida 

tgvk. 

ft  Idaba 

13  Illinois 

1}  lTi<)i3na...v..... 

ujlcwa. 

I  jK;iii«U 

itiKcDtucky 

17  Louisiana 

i8  Maine 

igMaTyland 

aoMasMcbiuctts. 

2t  Micfatgan 

ne«ota ,, 

'^ifsippi ...... 

H  ^KbStNin 

S  Montana^. 
Ncbrwba 

)7  Nevada 

i8  New  Hampabire 

3q  New  letsey 

wNcw  Mexico 

31  New  VoTk 

J}  North  Carolina, 

3)Nonb  Dakota. 

5l|0b)0 

IE  Olcl.-ihotna 

.■on 

.   I      iTiiylvania.. ■■■■•>• 

iRbode  Uiuid. 

JSouth  Carolioa 

ilSouth  Dakota 

1 1  Tcnn««e< 

41  Tfxas 

^j.Utah 


St.lOO 

amis 
maoj 

^ 

517.006 

367.371 
13^748 

657.04J 
6n.ooS 
374.o»7 
iao.6i  I 

« 

207.2*1 

17-00* 
117.880 
30M6 

4I.*7« 

1.745.4 '8 

233.307 

SS.769 
«?543 

18.338 
100.113 

97.756 
102,657 

96.177 
310.014 
434/MO 

53.^35 


Ha763 

5.";  36 

69.57- 

7M6I 


J5S* 
ia.346 

SB.145 

lS,300 

3.336 

'2.543 

6W3I 

li«<8>5 

632 

SI  335 

7.g67 

M37 

ZP09 

'5*4*9 

38.367 
3467 
4.314 
3.949 

■  4.564 

3.473 

14.331 

'»)..■»'' 
l(/> 

0.631 

34.S73 
3,261 

""^ 

93-*6» 

lo'-OJi 

V3* 


ToiaL 


l64J 

S^*f3 

3fl8.>" 
3M1 

1.073,1 

595J 

530.33 

383  J  Jl 

450.791 

350.561 

SOMlIi' 

»7o.73 

aji.ofe'I 

705.71? 

65.415 
30'.  500  J 

20.9SI, 
1 18.131 
413.530 

1,76*649, 
3tJ.6S3l 

lpl6,4&| 
'9>i6i 

'".7441 
r, 461.869' 
100,017 
335.606 

53S**»^ 
5M7I 
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44TVeTmonL 

4S!  VifKiniit 

lf>  Washington  .....,.,., 

47 >Vcsi  Virginia 

4Sr  WiKODiill 

49  Wyoraini; 


POPULATION    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    FOR   THE 
CENSUS  YEARS. 

CmmuImt.  WbUo.  Kwo. 

»W> 3.I72^»J  7S7.W8  M»WMI 

1800 4.306U46  ijocafiyj  %.yAjl>y 

1810 lMa,\fA  1077^  7.»JJ.»i 

iSao 7.861^3  i,77>^S6  9.65s*» 

1830 io.JJ"j;*  2.vtMi  iijlS^fOa 

1840 14,14530;  2.873/48  17/ 

'850 ^ i«.5S3.o«  3.6^A>8  a3.i 

i8<>0 36,gs3,537  «,44J.8j&  31, 

'!?« 33.589.377  iH^ofivt  55.5S 

'WO 43.'t«fl70  6-580.793  lo-iSS-; 

'8«>o 54.983:890  7-470/Ho 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  PERSONS  OF  NEGRO         1 
DESCENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ■ 

<CeDSOS  or  i6ga )  ^ 

Sta»l«.- 4.h&9.5l) 

Mumea >>3f)3.i]i 

Widow«3 ,    411. SM 

Divorced ...,, ts.407 

Valaiown ,«.. ^ ,^       g,soi 

Total 7.470^010 

C0NJU(;AL   CONDITION    OP    PERSONS    OF   NEGRO 
DESCENT  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 

Male*  Pemftt«fc  Totol- 

Single 4U-5S3  i7t.S34  '    '  "" 

MarruMi , 1.171.671  i.uj.oiy 

Widowsd ■•<... it. 01. ''33  317.89!!  ,--..— 

Divorcctl s.<<K>  1)^391  U 

Unknown 4.408  4.s4a 
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tLLITERATE  POPULATION  OF  NEGRO  DESCENT  TKN 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 

RfalcE 1.438,933 

.  Females , , .  '.603.74$ 

3.043.668 

~ftitai  H«gm  vopoUdoD  of  the  United  States  ten  years 

of  Bgcudovec 5.333.973 

SKETCH  OP  THE  NEGRa  IN  THK  UKITKD  STATES. 

Occnpations. — In  1890  out  of  a  total  population  of  6>,  • 
000,000.  34  per  ccnL  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions: of  the  Negroes,  numbering  7,500,000,  j.ooo.ooo, 
or  41  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
Tbe  proportion  was  much  (rreatcr  than  with  the  total 
population.  Accordjog  tothestntii^ticsof  1890,  the  male 
Negroes  were  slightly  more  occupied  than  were  the 
Dative  whites,  white  among  the  female  Negroes,  tbe 
proportion  of  wage  earners  was  much  greater.  Out 
of  every  too  nati^-e  whites,  all  purstung  gainful  occu- 
pations, S5  were  males  and  15  were  females;  oat  of 
every  100  Negroes.  69  were  males  and  31  females.  A 
larger  proportion  of  women  pursued  gainful  occupa- 
tions  among  the  Negroes  than  among  the  whites.  Of 
tbe  male  Negro  wage  earners,  more  than  three-fifths 
were  farmers,  and  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  were 
servants;  of  the  females,  less  than  ooe-half  were 
fanners,  and  more  than  ooe-half  were  servants.  This 
large  fffopoftion  of  female  Negro  fanners  was  doubt- 
less made  up  principally  of  women  and  female  children 
employed  tn  tbe  oottoa  fields. 

Ownenhip  of  7»Tms  and  Homes. — The  statistics  of 
farm  and  boroe  owacnbip  aHil  mcrtgaeed  indebtedness 
tinow  some  light  upoo  tae  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
Xtgn  Tbe  toca]  naabcr  of  farms  and  homes  to  the 
COsntiT'  iti  tSfc  was  «  littSc  Bore  than  twelve  millions, 
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of  which  the  Negroes  occupied  nearly  one  and  a  bslf 
millions.  The  proportion  of  Negro«  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation at  that  time  was  about  la  per  cent,  showing 
a  deficiency  in  the  proiwrtion  occupying  farms  and 
homes.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  country  was 
4,767,179;  of  these  549,643  were  occupied  by  Negroes 
The  number  of  homes  in  the  country  was  7,933,973,  ,, 
of  which  861.13;  were  occupied  by  Negroes.  fl 

Tenants. — Of  the  farms  occupied  by  Negroes,  no,-" 
J3S  were  owned  by  the  occupants;  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  farms  occupied  by  Negroes  were  rented. 
In  other  words,  more  than  threc.{^w'.hs  of  the  Negro 
bumcTs  were  tenants,  while  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
white  farnicrs  were  tenants.  Of  farms  owned  by 
Negroes,  more  were  without  indebtedness  than  those 
owned  by  whites;  of  houses  owned  by  Negroes,  136,164 
were  free  from  incumbrance,  showing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  homes  without  indebtedness  than  among^ 
the  whites.  H 

Summary. — In  summing  up  the  principal  points,  it 
is  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  occupation  the  Ne^fro  is 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  personal  service;  he  has 
made  little  progress  in  a  generation  in  manufacture, 
trimsportation  or  trade.  This  could  certainly  not  be 
expected  of  the  first  generation  out  of  slavery.  The 
Negro  has,  during  this  generation,  however,  made 
good  jjTospccts  toward  acquiring  property,  especially 
in  farms  and  homes,  and  in  just  so  far  as  they  have 
acquired  possession  of  real  estate  it  is  safe  to  say  ihey 
have  become  more  valuable  citizens.  The  outlook  for 
them  is  very  favorable  as  agriculturists,  but  It  will 
require  considerable  time  for  them  to  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  manufacture,  transportation  or  com- 
merce. 
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Distribation  of  the  Negro  Race.— Negroes  are  dis- 
tributed very  ancqually  all  over  the  country;  while 
they  are  found  in  every  state  and  icrritnry,  and  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  land,  the  vast  body  of  them 
are  £oand  in  the  Southern  states,  in  those  states  lying 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  the  Ohio  River, 
to  the  north  boundnr)*  of  Missouri,  and  westward  as 
far  as  Texas.  They  arc  most  plentiful  In  Maryland, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  and  secondary 
in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Louisiana.  In  the  Northern  and  Western  states  they 
are  very  sparsely  distributed,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, being  less  than  four  of  them  to  a  square  mile, 
while  in  many  places  there  is  less  than  one  to  a  square 
mile. 

The  Nej^roea  in  Cities.— The  tendency,  as  a  popula- 
tion of  a  country  increases,  is  that  the  increase 
constantly  raises  the  proportion  of  the  population  in 
the  cities.  The  proportion  of  the  Negroes  in  the  cities 
has,  however,  been  less  than  that  of  the  whites,  but 
they  have  gained  upon  the  whites  in  this  regard. 

NEOHOtfi   IN    THE   SLAVE   STATES. 

Delaware.- In  Delaware,  the  proportion  of  Ne^oes 
in  1790  was  about  23  per  cent.  This  proportion  in- 
creased  greatly  until  1840;  since  then  it  has  diminished, 
and  in  1890  was  about  17  per  cent 

In  Maryland  over  one-third  of  the  population  were 
Negroes  in  1790,  and  in  i«io  it  had  increased  to  38  per 
cent. ;  in  1890  It  w.is  but  31  per  cent. 

District  of  Oolumbia.- Here  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  in  1800  was  about  39  per  cent. ;  in  i860  the 
^portion  was  19  per  cent.  During  the  war  many 
Megroes  took  refuge  within  the  capital,  since  which 
time  «  IS  about  one- third  -if  (he  total  population. 
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diminishecl.  and  in  1S90  one<liair  of  (he  poople  were 
Negroes. 

Texaa  began  in  1850,  when  38  per  coaL  of  her  people 
were  Negroes,  and  increased  to  31  per  cent.,  and  then 
decreased  rapidly,  largely  due  to  immiffralion  to  tbe 
central  pan  of  the  state, 

Arkansas  began  when  a  little  Icm  than  nno'cighth 
of  its  people  were  Negroes.  In  1S90  the  Nvgrocs  formed 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  population. 

Concluaions.— This  indicates  in  a  s;cneral  way  the 
southward  migration  of  the  race  to  the  cotton  states, 
and  an  increase  until  in  the  recent  past. 

OODjugal  Conditios. — Comparing  the  conjagal  con- 
dition of  the  Negroes  with  tbo5«  of  tbe  whites  there 
are  two  points  of  difference :  First,  the  Negroes  many 
younger  than  the  whites,  and  second,  the  proportion  of 
widows  at  most  a^s  is  greater  than  among  tbe  whites. 
The  Erst  is  in  accord  with  a  shorter  life  period  of  tbe 
race,  and  the  second  is  a  resnlt  of  a  greater  death  rate 
in  the  race. 

Statistics  of  divorce  show  more  frequent  div-oroe> 
amon^  the  Negroes  than  amonf  tbe  whites. 

Hortftllt  J. — Tbe  rase  ci  mortality  amoa^  ibe  Ne^ro 
popuUiioa  is  coMJderaMy  greater  than  aaoag  the 
whites:  it  a,  faonrerer,  diftcttlt  to  obtain  aa  accsnte 
record  o(  the  nlaxhrc  death  rates  of  tbe  two  races.  Is 
some  of  the  larger  ehics  tbe  death  rate  is  very  aearly 
if  not  quite  doobic  that  of  tbenative  wfaiM.  Tbarvcri 
diatzicis  sees  to  sfacw  that  tbe  djapraportiaa  aao^g 
the  death  rate*  ia  ooc  so  gnat  as  itisia  Ar  iKpr 
c3tie& 

GktelMll^ii— Tbe  proportioB  of 
<b»  Ntc^ow  s>  sack  greater  Cbao.  J 
Thft  last  ccaiaaa  sbowa  ckai  the  pfODORMBeC  3i 


was  only  four  times  as  i^reat  as  the  whites.  It  shoold. 
however,  he  kept  in  mind  that  the  statistics  iucladc 
anion;:  its  crtoiiaal  class  the  commitments  of  Negroes 
for  petty  offenses,  which  with  that  race  is  a  greater 
offense  in  proportion  than  among  the  whites. 

Paupers. — No  investigations  have  Ijeen  made  among 
these  perstms  receiving  out  door  relief  cither  perma- 
nently or  temporarily.  The  census  reports  are  of  those 
who  receive  aid  from  alms  houses.  As  these  arc  not 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  South  the  Negro 
paupers,  compared  with  the  whites,  cannot  be  accur- 
ately stated. 

Illiteracy  and  Edncation.— There  has  been  a  remark- 
rthlc  increase  of  the  race  in  the  elements  of  education. 
During  the  prevalence  of  slaver>-  this  race  was  kept  in 
ignorance;  indeed,  generally  throughout  the  South. 
it  was  held  as  a  crime  to  teach  the  Xegro  to  read  and 
write,  and  naturally,  when  they  became  freedmen, 
only  a  trifling  proportion  of  them  were  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  edncation.  Five  years  after  they 
became  free,  the  census  shows  that  only  two-tenths  of 
all  Negroes  over  ten  years  could  write.  Ten  years 
later  the  proportion  had  increased  to  three-tenths,  and 
in  1S90.  only  a  generation  after  they  were  emanci- 
pated, not  less  than  forty-three  out  of  e\'cr>*  one  hun- 
dred were  able  to  read  and  write.  These  figures  show 
a  rapidly  increasing  progress  in  elementar)'  educaticm. 
In  1S60  the  number  of  Negroes  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  schools  of  the  South  was  trifling.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavcr>'  the  number  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity. 

Summary. — The  following  conclusions  may  be  stat- 
ed from  the  preceding  investigations.  The  Xegroai; 
without  increasing  rapidly  in  this  country,  are  dt)Bjn> 
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istiing  in  numbers  relative  to  the  whites.  They  are 
moving  southward  from  the  border  states  into  those 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states.  They  prefer 
the  country  rather  than  the  city  life.  The  proportion 
of  criminals  is  much  greater  than  among  the  whites, 
and  the  paupers  at  least  ns  grcfit,  and  the  indications 
are  the  number  of  attendants  at  school  is  far  behind 
the  number  of  whites,  but  is  rapidly  gaining  upon  the 
race.  To  raise  a  people  from  slavery  to  civilization  is 
a  matter,  not  of  year?,  but  of  many  generations.  Their 
iDdu6tr>-,  morality  and  education  is  a  source  of  highest 
gratification  to  all  friends  of  the  race  excepting  those 
who  expected  .i  miraculous  conversion. 

Colored  PhyBicians.— It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact 
number  of  colored  physicians  in  our  country.  Of 
course,  in  the  term  "colored  physicians"  we  include 
only  those  who  have  received  diplumas  from  reputable 
medical  schools.  The  first  attempt  ever  made  to 
compile  a  list  of  these  was  made  by  Ur,  Hubbard, 
Dean  of  Meharry  Medical  College,  through  whose 
kindness  we  are  enabled  to  gi\-e  the  following  table. 
This  table  was  first  compiled  at  the  close  of  1895,  and 
there  is  probably  no  one  who  would  be  able  to  give 
more  acctirate  statistics  concerning  colored  physicians 
than  Dr.  Hubbard.  We  have  added  one  column, 
bringing  the  list  up  to  189;,  and  have  made  it  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  The  numbers  in  the  last  column  are 
given  by  officers  of  the  different  institutions,  and 
include  all  the  graduates  in  medicine,  dentistry  and 
pharmacy,  while  the  remaining  table  gives  only  the 
graduates  in  medicine  who  practice  In  the  Southern 
stales: 
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IxmtoilUw  NkUooBl 

OOkW  ColUaM- 
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The  following  institutions  have  been  established: 
the  education  of  colored  physicians: 

The    Medical   Department  of  Howard   Universitr^ 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  established  in   iS6S,  and 
we  are  informed  by  the  secretary,  graduated  a\ 
500  colored  and  joo  white  students.     This  includes  Ch^ 
medical,  dental  and  pharmaceutical  departments. 

Meharr>*  Medical  College  is  the  medical  departmei 
of  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville.  It 
opened  in  iS;6.  and  has  had  $08  graduates  ia  mc 
cine,  40  in  pharmacy,  and  31  in  dentislr>'.  The  me 
teal  departmont  has  been  in  operation  31  years,  tM 
dental  department  ti,  and  the  pharmaceutical 
Over  one-half  of  the  colored  physicians  of  the  Sc 
are  graduates  of  Meharrj-  Medical  College.  Nine 
two  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  this  medical  coU< 
are  practicing  medicine,  Meharry  is  under  the 
of  the  Freedman's  Aid  and  Southern  Educations 
Society  of  the  M.  E.  Chnrch. 

Leonard    Medical    College,    of    Shaw    Univci 
Raleigh,   North   Carolina,   has  had   80  graduates  in" 
medicine,  and  33  in  pharmacy.     Leonard  Medical  Col- 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  CLASSIFIED  BY 

It<\CE-i89J-<>5- 
Enrolled  in  tlie  Public  Schools  of  aixtcca  Southera  Slales  and  < 
DiKtrict  of  ColumbU. 


Alabama . 

Arktmiuu, 

Dclnwnix:. . . 

DistofColumbU. 
Florida 

Kentudc>', 

LoutsLaita 

Maryl&Rc] 
B[lsst8sipi>i 
Missouri     . 
North  CamUiui, .. 
South  Carolin.-i 
Tcaacs*cc 
Tuxji-s  . . 

Virginia.,,,. 

WfcRtVirgiriji,... 

Tolfll 


WUlr. 


19.1.305 

210.863 

lS,3l{i 

a&.903 

5'».503 

*6»,S30 

3»t.So8 

.)a.6i3 

l6l.9!3 
Ib2,&30 

(II »,  37(1 
i"J.:w) 

463,  See 
235.53.1 

310,050 


3.S».4i-l 


U«l«re4. 


11S.TO9 

83.429 

4. 3s  7 

«4.6w 

37.272 

134.15* 
73.463 

43.49* 

'87.755 

32. 'W 

I3!t,3l» 

IK).  293 
it)i.5S4 

1M.7«» 
iac^4i3 

7.649 


i,.M>.lf} 


So.  ot  T« 


While,   fCola 


4.411 

5.1*4 

734 

b6o 

»,ISI 

5.e»7 
8.579 

=.506 

3.797 

4-59' 
13.750 

5.3^5 
3.6v(> 

^'J»8 

gtq6o 

6,o6« 

89- ^'"i 


37.UIH 


There  are  1,441,28)  Afro-Amcricnn  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  sixteen  Southern  slates.  This 
is  an  encouraging  sliowing.  A  generation  ago 
it  was  a  pcnitentiarj-  offense  in  nil  the  South  to  educate 
an  jVfro- American, 

SCHOOLS    fOR    TUB    KlfUCATION    OF    THE    <;Or,ORKI>    RACE. 

The  following  are  the  latest  statistics  of  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  race  taken  fmm  thet 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year 
1895.  Since  many  of  them  arc  oontroUcd  by  churches 
we  gi^-G  them  under  the  heads  of  the  different  chnrches 
Hupporiing  and  controlling  them. 

We  give  the  institution,  its  Itication,  and  the  number 
of  fttnilents  in  each. 


^^^r  il6                     PKOCHXss  or  a  iuck. 

^ 

^^^B                                                •Armn. 

mZV 

Zfl           \ 

H             AricAiuu  lUpttfit  OOcge,  L4nle  RmA,  Aik 

1='         1 

^B            Aifcwlelphia  Academy.  Arladelpbb.  Ark. . . 

?■ 

H             Wnflaod  Semitury.  WoshiogUiB.  D.  C 

:■■■ 

n 

i:i 

H             AtUnU  Hflpiifit  Sctninary.  AUanta,  Go- 

II' 

^m             SpvlnLiii)  Ladiea'  Semioary-,  Atlanta,  Ga 

•  '■  ■ 

^B             Wal leer  Baptist  lastUnlc.  Au^asu.  Oa 

>                      1 

^1              La  Gr&sge  Academy,  La  Gron^.  Ga. 

''"        J 

^B             Ldoud  Univcnity,  New  Ortcons.  La. .. 

.>*^ 

^H             JoclcAOU  Culte]^,  J«ck>UN).  Mtiiic.. . 

tfa^M 

H              Stukw  Uoivvroil/,  RnlciKi).  X.  C  . 

v^^ 

^1             Shilnh  Univcmity.  Warrcntpn.  S.  i.' 

^B              Wntei-ti  Xttrmal  Instiliilc.  Winston.  N.  C... 

;i  1            1 

^M             MeavdJvt  Cotk-gc,  Culumbim.  t>.  C. 

i\i          J 

H             Roger  WlUlikms  tlniversity.  Niuilivillc,  Tenn 

■■     >*)^fl 

H             Ileomie  Academy  and  Nonuol  oad  Indtisrrial  ^'h<>.>l. 

llc.-irae.          ^^1 

;e^H 

)uH 

H             Rkhimiml  Thoolnii'ictil  Seminary,  RichmMwI.  Vx . 

i>H 

95  ^H 

^B             llartfthorn  Metsuriul  Coltefte,  Ricbmontl,  Va. 

VI  ^H 

^^^H             Total  tittinb«r  ol  »tudenlit  in  BapcUt  ScbnoU. . . 

"TH^^I 

^^^V                                                             MClllUlilST  Kn»MI'At. 

^1 

■            C«trtrftl  Alabama  Academy,  Iluntsville.  Ala. . 

<J*^I 

■             Philander  Smitli  Cotlegc.  Utile  Rock.  Aik. 

""*  ^H 

H             Shorter  Univcmity,  Arkndelphia,  Ark.    ... .. 

■1  ^^1 

^M            HmcrKon  I  Icmio  for  l--ulie&,  Oblithoma.  Fta 

«t  ^H 

^M             I^&ytxr  Institute,  Aiif;u»t«,  Ga 

'-'  ^1 

^H             Cinmnton  School  of  Thco'o^,  Ai1;iiita,  Ga, 

''  ^1 

H            CUrIc  UiUversfty,  S«>.   v 

'''  ^1 

^B            Qilbert  Acadnuy,  nnd  I                               lurUTm 

!2^^H 

^P           New  Orleotw  Unh-cm^ 

^^^^1 

^V            Moi^nn  Cotlef;?.  llaltir 

^^^H 

^^^^^  HiiHh  rnivcrailu|MA| 

'     ^^^^1 
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St  U  litis  u. 

Meridian  Academy.  Meridian,  Miss . .          i6y 

G.  R.  Smith  CuUcge,  SoJalia.  Mo Su 

BenocH  College.  Grccnslxiio.  N.  C ai»3 

HrowTiing  rndiistrial  Home,  Cnmdcn,  &  C... .  ijtt 

Allen  University,  Columbia,  S.  C i^i 

MorriBtown  Normal  Academy,  Momslown,  Tenn .  yjo 
CeatRil  Tenoesscfi  College.  KakhviUe.  Tenn.,  Including  Mc- 
huTy  Medical  College,  the  number  in  attendance  at  tlii» 

school  for  ijB  and  '9; 564 

Wiley  VnivefMty,  ^[arshaU,  Tex 164 

Total  number  of  tit^idcnls  in  Siclhodiet  EpiBCOpal  Schools,  4s8  j 

IINITLU  PKC-SUYTKIIIAM. 

Knoxville,  Tenn 317 

Norfolk  Mission  College.  Noriolk.  V» 6S6 

Total  number  of  sludenu  enrolled  in  United  Presby- 
terian Schools. 1003 

EnSCOfAl. 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  Scbnol.  lAwienoeville,  Vn..  356 
Bishop  PA>'ne'9  Divinity  and  IndnstriAl  Scbool.  Petenburg, 

Va - ro 

Total  munberof  atudcnt»  in  Episcopal  Schools t(A 

AKKICAIt   UETMOMsr  EPtSlXirAI. 

Edward  Walter's  College.  Jackson,  Miss 15*) 

MomK  llroivn  College,  Atlanta,  f •&.,.,.,,,,,.. ,,,,,..  4&( 

Wilbcrfnrcc  University,  Wnbcrforce.  O joj 

PnnI  Quinn  Colli'go.  Wnco.  TeK las 

Total  number  of  atudenu  in  A.  M.  C.  Scboola. 1073 

aintf^txs. 

Christian  Bible  School,  Lnuixvtile.  Ky ?6 

Soullicrn  Christian  In&tiluli.-,  EOwardb,  Mlm                      .  8;; 

kltnton  Chri«ttnn  Collcicc.  Tranlchnton.  N.  C 163 

r  Totul  nunilNsr  nf  &iudonta  in  Christian  Schuuls. 170 

A.  M.   R.  ZtOH. 

146 


^rinjfston  C«ille(ce.  Salisbury,  N.  C. . . 
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rUSBTTTXIAK.  fti     n     , 

BUIlniMi  Ifistilult.  Tiw-alocna.  AU     ...     ..... 

I  lityne'K  Nunridi  ami  Initctitrial  Scbool,  Augnsni,  <  • 

Biddle  Ujju-m-Mty.  ClwrWrttc,  N.  C......     ,.  ;.,. 

ScnIUi  Si'minary  for  Ladies^  Concord.  N.C ,    ..     i:j 

Alvloa  A(.-adcin^,  and  Normal  School,  FnuUclJstoe,  N.  C...    ±n 

Liaoola  Uiu\'crsity,  PcuDsylvaata .  r; 
lUrtiifton  Univonittjr.  Beaufort  Si 

Brnmard  ln»Umtc,  Chcswr.  S.  C, .     . . ,  [ . ; 

Iiiglc*i<k-  LndJtV  Scmltuir>-.  Burkcvinc.  Tji . .  ,;, 

Total  number  of  ttudonts  in  Presliyleriaa  Schools. ....    1741 

Southliuttl  CoUi-sc  Boutblond,  Ark 1  -; 

PtTcdtnati'*  Normail  Institute,  Marjrvflle.  Tefio.. , 

Total  Dumber  of  atudcnu  in  friends'  Schools 453 

KOMAM  l-ATKOI.IC. 

St  Aiigusttn  LadioK'  Aradomj',  Lebtinon.  Ky :i. 

Mt  Cnrmel  Convent,  New  Ltbcrin.  .    >  :i<>r«|Kirt) 

fu:<aRt<iAnoMAiasik. 

Trinity  Ntirmo]  Schools,  Atlicnu.  Ala .-U 

UiK-oln  Nonnal  StlifKiLs  Marlon,  Ato.,  i« 

BiUTell  College,  Sclmn,  AU '■* 

TalUdcgttCoJlt-Kv.  TulliulcEOs  AU 

Onn^  r*iiTk  Komia]  and  Manual  Training  Scluml,  Onui^ 

I'rtrb,  Flo J U6 

Knox   liistliute.  Athens  f^a  ut 

SttWT'a  Coilcgr.  AtloniJi.  (Ja  :tt 

DoTcbcslcr  Acai|i-my.  Utlcti-nii.  <ia.,.  ;  ■ 

Ballard  Noriii:il  Schc-ii,  >t  i .— ,  r,a.. ,  ; 

AlU'O  Nijriiial  nni!  '  i'«. 

Cbamllcr  lrf»li<ri'  .N  ;•-» 

SUuight  Univcrwty.  N' 
TotiRnlwl'nivcr*'-     ' 
Linrtiln  Aa»i!e;;iv 
C'l  '■ 
A 
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Bludenti. 

Pi&k  Uoivcreity,  Nashville.  Tetm sjg 

Tillotsnn  CoUcjfc.  Austin,  Ten. i.,.-..^... igj 


Total  number  o(  studcats  lo  CongnrSBUotuiIist  Schools. .  Co63 

M7N-SECTABIAN. 

Calhoun  Colored  School,  CAlhovn,  AIn 971 

Scitc  >.*onn;i!  Schcxil.  Miiolgmnery,  Ala.. 859 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Xormal,  Ala 407 

Tudicgcc  NortiiAland  Industrial  InMiliitc,  TuslieKVe.  Ala..  809 

ATltaDi.a&  Normal  College,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark igi 

State  Collej^  for  Colored  Stiidenb;.  Dover,  Del ag 

llownrd  ^Diversity,  Washington.  D.  C 5^7 

Normal  School.  Washiagton,  D.  C s6 

High  School,  WnshingtMi.  D.  C 5»8 

EtaU  N'urrniU  a:i<I  Industrial  School.  Tallahassee,  PUt s9 

Ceoffjin  Slate  IndtulrJAl  Collo|{e.  Collage.  Ha. ...    K>t 

Beech  Institute.  Kavaaoah,  Ga. <iio  record) 

Atlanta  University.  Atlanta.  Ca »I7 

Hawn  Kormfll  .Academy,  Waj-ncRboro,  Ga aja 

R<w»-cll  Publit  School.  Roiwcll.  Ga aBg 

WoBt  BroiidSlrwt  Sch(X)l.  Alhen.*,  Ga 457 

Sumner  iUnh  School,  Cairo,  111 ad 

Governor  High  School.  E\-iiiisvil1e,  lad ,..* &s 

ScribDcr  High  Sch«xil,  New  Albany,  lod laj 

Berea  College.  Berea,  Ky 4^ 

State  Normal  SchiKiI.  Frankfort.  Ky 105 

Central  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky ^ 806 

Parts  Colored  HighSchwl,  Paris.  Ky ;...,  336 

Soiitliem  'Uiiivuriity,  New  Orleans.  La 308 

Alexutidria  Aeadcniy.  .\IiMinndrla,  La (no  report) 

BaUimorc  City  JliRh  Sch<»ol.  Buhimure.  ltd. , ,          140 

BaltiraoTG  ^^o^n.^I  School.  IlpbtnilJc.  Md 17 

InduHrial  Home  (or  Ctrl»,  Melvulc.  Hd, ... ...,.,.. k..'<ti<  tte 

Prlncps*  .\nnc  Academy.  Princess  Anne.  Md loa 

.\[t»:nt  Hemion  F<unalc  Scminitry,  Clinlnn,  Tkti-i-i .  ii)2 

S'                   !  Normal  School.  Hotly  Sprinsrs,  Miss .  167 

i  .altural  Sthool  and  Medtcal  College,  West  &de, 


ii.iii;;!i»Hij^  Schuot.  nannibol.  Mo  . 
MaeolD  Ittstltnte,  JeflcfviiiCity.  Mo. 
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Liocoln  Htgfa  School.  KusixCity,  Ho 

Hale's  College.  Mill  Sprtutpi.  Ma 

Colored  Noniial  and  lodnstrJAl  Schools,  Bordentovrn,  X.  J. . 

AshboTD  Kurmal  School,  A»hboro,  X.  C .  

Washburn  Scmicary,  Beaufort.  N.  C 

Ciinlon  Normal  School.  CUatoa,  N.  C. 

St*[«  Colored  Normal  SchoJ.  Hlliabcth  City.  N.  C 
Stale  Colored  Normal  School,  Payetteville.  N.  C- 
SUie  Colored  Nonnaa  Scbwl,  rr^QkUntunii.  N.  C. . , 
SUU  Colored  Normal  School,  Goldsboro.  X.  C. . . . 
Agricultural  and  Mcctumic  Colleg^e,  for  the  colored  racv, 

Greensboro.  N.  C. 

QThitin  Nornul  School,  Lrtinibertoa,  N.  C 

BoTTcU  Coltvgute  and  Industrial  lostitnle,  P««  Dec,  N.  C. 
State  Colored  Normal  School,  Plymouth.  K.  C  ,    , 

aty  High  School,  ReedsviUo.  N.C 

Stale  Colored  Normal  School,  SaltabtJ-y,  N.  C. . 

Rantin-Ric hards  InstUulc,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Scotield  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Atkia,  S.  C 

Wallingford  Academy.  Cliarleston.  S.  C 

Claflin  University.  Orangeburg,  S.  C. . . 

Beaufort  Academy,  Beaufort,  S.  C- 

Pcnn  Industrial  a::d  Normal  School.  Frogmorc.  b.  U 

Austin  H  igh  School,  KROxvill«,  Tens 

tlannibat  Medical  College,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
LeMoyno  Normal  Instiliite.  Mrmphis.  Tenn. 

««!«■•  High  School.  Nu»hviUe.  Tenn 

Bradley  Academy,  Murpbysboro.  Tenn ... 

Mary  Allen  Seminary,  fof  ladies.  Crockett.  Tenti.  - 

Central  High  School.  GaI>-estoo,Tes. 

Prairie  View  Normal  Institute.  Prairie  View.  Tea. 

East  End  High  School,  Btwnham,  Tex 

Humptoa  Normal  Institute.  Hamptoo,  Va..- 
Public  High  School,  Manchester.  Va 
Peabody  School,  Petersburg,  Va. . 
Virsrinia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Ii 
Valley  Tniining  School,  StauDti 
Wegt  Viqfinia  CcJored  Institv 
Mdiia-us  Industrial  School, 
galley  Trjiinlng  School. 


STATISTICS  OP  THE  RACE. 
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a 


'total   illiterate   population   op  PERSON'S  OF 
NEGRO  DESCENT  IN  TI!E  UNITED  STATES 
TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  EN- 
GA(JEO  m  OCCUPATIONa 

Uate.           Penialc.  Total. 

Fwhingnad  Mininjr.   qii.-isa        3<3.33i  1.533.783 

nal  Mrvic«a i.jsij               Bi  i.t^o 

'Oomciitic  and  Personal  Services,    asi.twj        303.591  S34.5<>4 

Tnuie  and  Traiisi>ortatii>o 61,^49           t,oiB  (>3.3C>7 

MAnufacluring  kitd   Mc;.'hamail 

Industries 64.DOQ           7.047  '3.<M^ 

In  all  occupations    1,3(14,463       bjo.'jio  1,8^^,433 

POPULATION  FOR    CITIITS    HAVING     50.000  INHABIT- 
ANTS OK   MORE— IS.J.K 

CItlci.                                                 WUtc.  C«tM«4. 

New  york.  N.  V t.aSt.te?  15.674 

Chicago.  Ill i.O!ij.i}r>u  i4.^a 

PfailudclptiiA,  Pa. . f,oo6,;</)  4'^374 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .     7*>i.397  lOitw'* 

Si.  Louis,  Mo .    494.  T(H  zy.aOb 

Bostoii,  MaSd 439>^S7  S.j^o 

Daltiniorc.  Md 367. 143  67.300 

Son  Francisco,  C:il.                                        ija.figb  9ft, joi 

CiDdanati.  0 2as>»4  ti,4S4 

Cle^-eland.  O. »5S.3iS  5,035 

Buffalo.  N.  V 154.49$  '-'^^ 

N«w  Oilcans,  La, ..                                        I77.37f'  64.663 

PlttsbDrgti,  Pa 230.U0  7.9S7 

Wosbiagtc'n,  D,  C 154.695  7S.<>9T 

Detroit.  Mich                                                  102.412  3.4S4 

Milwaokoc.  WU. ..                                         304,001  467 

Nowaxk,  N.  J I77.S59  4.^71 

MinneapolU.  Minn                                         i<J3.334  i-3!4 

JerwyCity,  N.  .1                                        ,    160,766  a.aj? 

Louisville.  Ky                                                133,457  aS,b79 

Omah.-!.  N«jlj                                                    I3S.794  4.65* 

Rochester.  N     i                                              .     133.318  578 

St   !■                                                                                131,633  1,534 

~"i                   '.<■  .                                          iis.iai  '3.89s 

viJrcatic,  R.  1. ,                             i3S,o9S  4,051 


STATISTICS  Of  TUB   RACE. 
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WHtTK  AND  C0LOItFI>  COItiL.tTlUX  8V  CUtncTIES  OK  ALL 
THE  SylTlIERS  STATES. 


ALABAMA 
Coaollrv  VVtiile.  < 

I    x\uUUg& 4.7^ 

3  Haldm-iII S.(i7ft 

3  Barlwiir.        . .  13,454 

4  Bible 9io8o 

5  Blount 30.ISS 

6  Bullock 6,oSS 

7  Builer 11.316 

8  Calhaim 93,M7 

9  Chnmbcra  ....  13,460 

10  Cherokee iT.fiSb 

11  Chilton.   11,4*3 

13  CcBtow , ._  6.J09 

13  Clar):e g,bfij 

14  Clay ■4<«6i 

15  Clcrbume I3,4»7 

16  CoAm  .....   ..io,»>7 

17  Colbert i:.)6i 

i3  Cnnvcuh 7,987 

19  Coosa .iaS53 

to  Covington ri,t<rt 

31  Crenitbaw  ....  1 1,745 

33  Cullmoti 13,401 

2j  l>alc t3.8b7 

S4  DalUs B,oi6 

fS  DcKalb  . .    .     19.^7 

26  Kimorv  )>.443 

)T  Cscnmbio    .       $.843 

18  Btowuh  .  iS.171 
fO  Payett«             11,141 


CnuHicK  Wtili*.  I 

37  Lsunar    11,497 

39  Lauderdale... 16,647 

jg  Lowrcticc I2.JS3 

4"  Lee,, ,  ,  .13,197 

41   Limustvuv. ...13,198 
4]  l^wndcs. . 4.563 

43  M&con  ..    ....  4,351 

44  Madison 1*345 

45  Marvnj^ 7.946 

4b  M«noi) 10,769 

47  Marshall 17.653 

48  Mobile 38.369 

41)  Monroe 8.379 

io  M  on  tgotce  r^'. .  14,633 

51  Morgan 18,013 

52  PtiTf 6,81a 

53  Pickens 9,314 

54  Pike 15.349 

55  Randolph 13.914 

56  Russell s-*"4 

57  Sl  Clair 14.303 

58  Shelby... 14.489 

59  Sumter 5,943 

60  Talladega 15,399 

61  Talln|M>o«a      .16,951 
63  TuiKaloo(ta...i8,3fii 

63  Walker 14.4*3 

b4  Washington..,  4.666 

/.,    M.'ll i 


65  WHco* 


6.7« 


-3      ..  ..»..» Vi^JV 

«i  Winston  6.516 

ARKASKAS. 

1  Arkansas 7,899 

3  Ashley 6.437 

3  Baxter 9.409 

4  Benton.    ,    ,  .   37.6M 

5  Boone IS.7»3 

0  Bradley. 5.108 


lUS 


PROGKl'JtS  OF  A  RACE. 


CMititlB&  WkJta.  ( 

7  CuthOUD 4.S47 

y  Crtrroll >  7. »! 

q  ChiOoL I.3V> 

to  Cliirfc„,......u.a>t 

It  Clay 13.15A 

11  Clcbumu T.Sjj 

13  Clovclund s,o34. 

14  C«>Iuni1nu.....i3,i&o 

15  Conway 11,788 

lb  CralghKul  —  ii.jo^ 

t;  Cravrfunl 19.410 

(5  CrilU-nOvD. ..     3,u$u 

19  Cr"j«. j.So* 

90  riolliD' .  (),D»i 

31    l>tfShA 3.Uf 

U  Dtcw i,4»7 

13  Fftulkiltft 14.944 

34  FruikUn t-A'Sb 

as  FultOD  .  .    in.^ 

16  GulanO        ,.I3.H7 

37  Cnut fr,7«o 

d8  GrwM  -  --  T.T47 
tq  lleoipAtead. .  n.Sio 
jn  Hot  Spring..  i^j^S 

31  Howard io.7>| 

33  loclciKSidcticcaahjdi 

33  UanL ".JTfi 

34  JacksoD     10.849 

35  Jefferson 10,941 

3t>  JohiwHW  ...  I6.12S 
37  Lafajttt*  .  j.isj 
3ft  Laurrcocc  .  ..i;.i5i 
]B  Lm.  4.(>9l 

4P  I.ltKulii  ...  hit* 
It  Littk  Rn-er      4.>joi 


CuuntlM.  WUic.  CtflurM. 

47  Miaatssippi..-   5.7J5 

48  Monroe  .....  t^ix4 

49  Motilj^oraerj". .  i.tirti 
so  Ncviiiis  .lo,S36 
SI  Nc  ^^j 
SI  Ou,.         .         .  5,076 

53  Perry Ii,%yj        *mi 

M  PhiUJjw.......  5,69s    I9.(i4& 

55  Pilic 8.05J        4*) 

56  Pf4n«jtt 5.7ift         i^ 

57  Polk... 9,J3T 

58  ''op« 17.837 

59  pTairi(; 7.011 

to  Pulaski 25.3»} 

61  Rnadolph >>,^ 

fcs  St.  Fruocgts. .  J.  141 

by  Saline 9.8*7 

44  Scott ii.tei 

6s  Searcy 9^630 

66  SebosUan,...  19.393 

67  Sevier ft.6i6 

6.H  Sharp iu.340 

ft9  ^Unm ^930 

7°  UnioQ ft.toj 

71  Van  Burea  ..  8,405 
71  \Va«liLa£toti..]i,aoi 

73  White a.379 

74  Woodruff  —  k.4S« 

75  Vdl ifhfisa 

nKU^MTARR. 
I  Kenl ,s4.ri95 


:    ,VL 


^^^^9 

b^^^^hh^^^^^^^^hb 

ll 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  RACE. 

Old   V 

Cooatlcs. 

While.  ColOTcd. 

OEOKOIJV. 

1 

7  Clay 

.   3.633 

I.S3I 

Cob  mini. 

wniie.  Colored.      ^| 

S  ColumbUL . . . 

■    6.393 

'•.4S4 

1  Appling  . . 

...  h,ii\ 

a.4A4     ■ 

.       M 

87 

...  1,595 

4.549     ^1 

.   4.805 

IJ9 

3  Baldwin... 

- .    S.3(i2 

9.343     H 

.it,9T0 

14,803 

...   6,999 

■•563      ■ 

13  C»can)bi«,.. . 

■  't.475 

8,T«« 

S  Bartow.,.. 

■..14.574 

6,041      ■ 

15  pTaiikllii . . . . 

■   r.9S0 

I.3S9 

6  Ben  iea  . , . 

...  8.377 

9.4t7       T 

■  4.44* 

7.+4S 

7  Bibb 

...19,0*9 

>3.33t' 

ts  Ilamillon  ... 

.   5.337 

3.170 

8  Brooks 

ft.34Ji 

7.037     ^1 

lb  Hcniamlo. , . 

.    t.!S4 
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9  Brjnn  .... 

a,»3j 

3.087   H 

17  HilUboro.... 

•t.«6 

a.  91 7 

lo  Bulloch.  .- 

9.<M3 

4.689     H 

-  4.i}a 

iU 

II  Burke 

i,«i7 

31.680      H 

.  0.33a 

II, 3M 

19  Butts 

...  5. "'7 

5-398      ■ 

30  Jcffcnon.... 

.  X559 

12.  IM 

13  Calhoun.. 

-.  8.339 

6.199     ^1 

11   Lafayette... 

■   3.447 

239 

14  Uamden  .. 

=.041 

4.'37     ^1 

.  &.t90 

'.H* 

15  Campbvll . 

..     5,frJi 

3.403     ■ 

13  Lcc 

■   1.334 

60 

16  Carroll. . . . 

. .  .18.4^0 

3.B5I      ■ 

^^^■.X4  Ijtfm  

.  3,i» 

14.631 

17  Catoosa  . . 

-■■  4.7'>S 

63b      H 

■  4.457 

3. 1  ay 

iS  ChocltoD .  . 

...  a.4('5 

870      ■ 

B18 

634 

19  Chntham . . 

. .  33.g6$ 

34.757     H 

.  5.556 

8.7*0 

ao  ChattahoocbM  1,837 

3.«65      ■ 

^^^B  3B  Maiinlcc.... 

a.7>4 

iBi 

at  CKattoogji 

9.204 

1.499      ^1 

.  9.310 

11.485 

33  Cherokee 

i-i.vn 

t.SOft    ^H 

.la.Bi; 

5.«3 

«3  Clark 

7,07* 

8,llt     ^H 

1  S.q5i 

4.33* 

S4  Clay  .   . 

3.oqt 

4.815  H 

1          33  Orange 

*o39 

S.SS'' 

35  Claytoa . . 

...   5,»lo 

303s   H 

H          33  Osk'cola    .  - . 

■  9.657 

4J6 

a6  Clim^,.,. 

...  4.391 

a.3to    ^H 

1             35  1"-Mlc 

■  3.873 
7."t 

376 
7&4 

37  Cobb  ..... 

.  ..IC.tIO 

3.858     ■ 

...  vs.  J  ..* 

...  h,bai 

b^OA 

4.779 

39  Colquitt. . 

4.3'7 

477      ■ 

H         37  St.  John. .... 

■   S.S08 

3.19s 

30  Coliimbta 

3.243 

8,038      ■ 

H        ]S  Santa  Koco. . 

■   5.769 

3. '9' 

ji  Coweta    . 

9.740 

^1 

.  3.U4 

49fl 

3a  Crawford, 

4.150 

t.istt    ^1 

^^^L|a  Sawsaee .  .■ . 

S.5B' 

4.<)43 

34  DawsDs . . . 

4.014 
5.)S3 

t.o93     H 
259     ^1 

^^^K|i  Tflvtor 

•   I. '(71 

>M 

35  Decatur. .. 

..  .   9, [l6 

10,811     ^H 

^K            4t    \'rj'. 

■J* 

3.4<i3 

yb.  DttEalb... 

...ti.au 

!<937     H 

■              43 

'.738 

1.379 

37  Podge... 

...  6,143 

5.309     ^1 

■             44^': 

■  4.07a 

74J 

38  Dool«y ... 

...  9.a3a 

8.QI4     ■ 

H       '^  WiMiiiiiitirtoD . 

'_.  .0B7 

'.339 

J9  Cbugherty 

■  ■•  l.'^ 

IO.Z3*>     ^H 

PROGRESS   OF   A   RACE. 


CamUm.  WUte  ( 

40  Douglu. 5,993 

41  Eaily 3.tT« 

4a  Ecbols 3,oj9 

43  liiHngbain 3.3SS 

44  Elbert 7.4<W 

45  Emnnnel 9.396 

46  PAnoin 8,6i3 

47  Fayette. 9,654 

48  Floyd t7,97o 

49  Fvnytb 9.366 

so  I-tanklln ii.};i 

51  Fulton 49.»3S 

52  Gilmer 9.005 

53  Glascock. 3.(53 

54  Olyno 5.669 

55  Gonlon ii.ojo 

56  GreeB« 5.53a 

57  Cwinaett i&,903 

58  Eluberihsin. . .  9.984 

59  Hall ,.i5,a»> 

60  HoQCOck. 4.739 

61  HorsliLOD io.t99 

63  Harris $,999 

63  Hart 7.9JO 

64  Heard 6,sij 

65  Heory &.629 

Ob  Houston s.*T3 

67  Irwiii 4.341 

tiS  Jachson 13,780 

69  JaBper 5,391 

)i7s  Jeffenon 6.450 

fyt  /ohnnon 4.673 

-73  Jones 3,931 

73  Laurens 7.654 

74  l.ee 1.433 

75  Liberty 4,307 

76  Lincoln 2,473 

77  Lowndes..'..  7,1*8 
7?  LumpTtin  ....  <\4J3 
79  McUuffie 3.367 


CanntiM.  WIiIUl  i 

So  McIntoBb t.9cl 

gi  Macon ....  4,001 

81  Madisoo.. ,  7.3fii 

JI3  JIarion .  3.467 

84  MvriwctliCiT. .  9.3UI 
8i  Miller,  1.701 

86  MUton 5,556 

S;  Milcbell       ..  4.800 

85  Monrtw..    . . ,  6,6>l 

89  Mm  turnery  5.Q90 

90  Morgan 5.043 

91  Murray  7.977 

92  MuiiCfiK'^  ■  -  •'«.395 

93  Newton 7.145 

94  <>C0Qe«  , 3,881 

91  Oglethorpe. .  5,686 

96  Pnuhling.  .   .  10,443 

97  Pickeos 7,83a 

95  Pierce. 4,396 

99  Piko  ....    .       ^,393 

loo  Polk lo,3H9 

lot  Pulaski 6.55* 

103  Putnam 3.939 

10}  Qkiilmau 1.431 

104  Rabun..   .       5,440 

105  Randolph....  s.7<H 
loO  RIchmotuL.  .33.346 

107  Rockdale-, . .  4.'97 

108  Schley  ,   1.736 

109  Screi-en.  6.916 

1 10  Spaliltti)( ...    S.S35 

111  Stcwarl.  .,.  4.198 
113  Sumirter  ,  7.00S 
113  Talboi  . ,  4,019 
■  14  Taliaferro  3.464 
115  Tattnall  .. .  7.)38 
irfi  Taylor.  .  4-593 
rir  Telfair.,  3.14* 
II S  Terrell  •  <.?i4 
119  Tbooai        (i.m 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  BACK. 


6b\ 


Ccumle*.  WhiU.  < 

no  Tovmfi 3.900 

lai  Troup  . . j.oM 

■  11  Twigge.....  »,J49 

iJ3  L'nkiti 7.SS4 

ti4  Upson 6,o6j 

US  WiLlk«r. iii3So 

1)6  Walton 10.313 

11;  Wiir* 3.178 

iiS  Wnmo 4,301 

119  Waehington.  10.312 

130  WftyDO 5.*90 

iji  Wetaler....  »,4a3 
ija  White s.489 

133  WhitHcld  ...10.9S4 

134  Witcox 4,«as 

US  WtlkM 5.616 

136  WilkinMm. ..   j.s^? 
1J7  Worth s.*7a 

KESTUCKV, 

I  Adair 11.893 

9  Allen 19,650 

3  Ani3vraoii . , . .  9.54; 

4  Ballard 6.978 

5  linrren '7.765 

6  Batli .  .M,»35 

7  Bell 9,}:o 

S  I}one ri,i34 

9  BourtMiD t(M79 

!■>  Bnyd I3.3»8 

ti  Roylo 8,139 

13  Brttcken 11.733 

15  Bivitthttt ft.536 

[4  Brcckcnridge.16,806 
»S  Btillilt 7.343 

16  Butler  ....... tj.iB3 

17  Caldmll 10.450 

ta  Calloway 13,563 

19  Campbell . . .  4J.S29 
xi  CorlislA 7.313 

-31  Coiron 8.SO9 

r      42 


33  Carter t7><><i7 

33  Casey.  n.isi 

34  Christian .....  t8,SB6 

as  Clark io.UA 

a6  Clny  .    <3.u34 

37  Clintoa 6.8$9 

38  Crittenden  ...I2.i83 
31)  Cumberland . .  7,456 

30  Daviess 37,71i 

31  EdmoDSOQ...  7.S47 
33  Elliott 9,197 

33  Bsttll 10.355 

34  Fayette 33.069 

35  Fleraiag..    ,      14.453 

36  Floyd ..ii.ii>s 

37  Pranidiii 16,50s 

38  Fullun., 7.717 

39  Gallatin 4.n4 

40  Garrard 8,114 

41  Grant i3.r&3 

43  GraTCS.   35,37* 

43  Grti>'M)a iS,[99 

44  Greene. . . , .   .  9.573 

45  Greenup 5.573 

46  Hancodc 8,474'> 

47  Hardin 18.957 

48  ilorlan 6,041 

49  Harrison      .    4.44T 

50  Hart i4,ij7 

51  Henderson.   .31.31) 
S3  Henry .  .11.799 

53  Hicktnan  ....  9,869 

54  Hopkins  . . ,     :o.oTi 

55  jBckfio^  .     ...  6,207 

56  Jefferson,   .  .154,981 

57  Jesaamlne — I7.M2 

58  Johnson  . 10,943 

59  Kenton... . .  ■.51.491 
to  Knott     ...      i.jibt. 

61  Knox  i3.9a4 
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PRfKlRCSS  OF    A    RACE. 


63  Larue. 6.&|3  TV' 

b3  haansl       .-   13. 1^9  SIS 

(kt  Lawrence...  .i;,ss6  17(1 

ftS  Let!,. s.tjCj  459 

M  I-eslie    5.1)33  33 

6l  LclchcT 6,845  75 

6S  Lowis n.bit  ITJ 

(m)  Liturotn 13,389  3,574 

70  Ltviaj^stnn..  $.73;  741 

jt  Logun  .     ...I-.343  6.5(0 

T*  Ly<»n '>,3io  1,317 

7j  lli:CnKkcn..is,uA  5,703 

74  McLean •).  101  7M 

Ts  Madison i(\>Wi  7.yn 

•f>  Jl.ignflln  . .       'i.n}t>  iUt 

77  Marif>n. .... -iJ.;oo  3.148 

78  Mnrslinll i^.i^S  342 

71)  Manin 4.186  13 

so  MoauQ i6,6o|  4<i(>S 

81  Meade B.715  7(1* 

ij  Mcnifoe 4,631)  37 

63  Mercer. , ,  ,      iLySO  3.07S 

(4  Metcalf« S.g7i  </» 

85  Monroe  ....  to.444  540 

86  Monl]£(nnery  9,714  3,613 
S7  Morgnn  . .  ,.11,900  41} 
M  Muhlimberg  15,506  S,35q 

S9  Nelson  I3,5g&  3,ft3i 

^  Nicholas  —  .,,448  |,3t6 

91  Ohio 31,600  i.h6 

4>  Oldham 5.107  1,647 

•)3  On-cn  .......  16,349  ».4a7 

•34  Owsley S.391  ^l 

*»S  Pendleton.   15. fi3q  507 

ij6  J*ctTy  -       .       6,171  1^ 

m  3*tk« 17.312  If* 

qS  I'ow*)!      ,        4.310  3T9 

90  PillosVi  -        :4-j4il  1,^1 

twj  Ruliensou         :  --n  '!-7 

-  I  Rotltcaallc  . . 


ColUKlc*.  Whiw. 

I03  Rmrca i^osj 

103  KuvwH 7.»T» 

len  Sctitl.  - II.48* 

to$  Shelby  ...  11.744 
■06  SimpKuo...  8.saf 
107  Spencer  .,..     5.S10 

loS  Taylor 7.879 

109  ToAd io>5i3 

iiti  TrisK lOttJO 

III  Trimble buSi) 

113  Union IS.573 

II J  W'arTTH 33.»9 

tt4  VVEi^hingtnt]..tt,^8 

ii<.  \Vaya« ia.«34 

lib  Wvhsier  ,...i5.a&4 

117  Whklej- 15,5S8 

118  Wolfe 7.0J8 

itg  Woodford...  7.537 

[jOUISIAKA. 

I  Acadia ii.£oa 

3  AccenxlAn ^333 

3  Assiiniptiun  ,.10.7^ 

4  AroyelIcK 13.904 

5  Bii-uvillo 7.B4Q 

d  Bossier 4.1'w 

7  Outdo. 0.003 

a  Ctttca^cu tA.BJ4 

9  CaMvreU     ...  3.707 

■o  Cameron  .....  3,403 

It  Catahoula 6.gga 

13  Clnibomo ....  9,79b 

13  Concordia. ,. .  1.757 

14  DcSota. 6.633 

15  V.Af.t  R  Kmigo  9.494 
t6  E&'vt  Carroll  997 
17  Rast  Felicana  ;,  196 
iS  Franklin..  .  .  3.&6o 
19  Grant 4.&M 

-.1  I! :■ 

.  .    I 


C«ton<L 


STATISTICS  OF  THB  RACE. 


6^8 


CovntUL  Whitv.  Colored. 

ti  Jacjcscm 4,$44  a.GoS 

33  Jeffefson  —  .  6.716  &.4&I 

34  Lafayctto  ...  .  9,a5o  6,684 
:5  Laforche. ..  ..14,370  7,Biq 

flj  Uucriln 5.481  6,369 

S7  Livmj;slon  . .  ,  4,^193  671 

38  Madison... , ..      qji  13,104 

•J9  Uun-houw , . .  3,519  13.567 

30  Natchitoches.  10,354  iS-SSi 

31  OrlruLS 177.37'>  64.4yi 

31  Ouacfaibi 5.^>  ■3.344 

3J  Pkiquciniiicfi  .   5,283  7.258 

34  Pitlui  t'liujux.  4.6g6  14.917 

35  Rapi<]i4 >  1.623  »S.S<» 

36  Rctl  Ri^-cr 3,557  7.7(jm 

37  Rich'aiMl. . . , .  3^17  7,213 

33  Siibiuu 7,313  a,o67 

jti  SL  Beroard    .  2,347  1,977 

4a  !>t.  Charles...  t,i>86  S.7St 

41  Su  Helena.    .  3,473  4.SB9 

43  St  JamcR.     .  5.69I  9,997 

43  St   John    the 

Baptist  -        4.t*o  6^63- 

44  SL  I-nnJry, .  .17.856  22,274 

45  St.  Miutio 7.050  7.Sit 

4*1  St  Wary.....  7.976  i.4Ji 

47  St.  Tammany  6,3^)8  3.703 

48  TaoKipahoa.,  7,943  4.69) 

49  Tenms 1,153  tS.Vf* 

;u  TcTTubonnc    .ro,4>3  9.699 

51  Unton 9,901  7,403 

52  VermUiOD  —  11.33s  3.*g9 

53  Venion 5.363  sio 

54  WtiBbioKt"!!  ■■  4.^)5  S.635 

55  Webster  .  5.173  7.269 
36  W«iil  B.Rouge  3.3g9  5,9^^ 
57  WrStCiJTon.^  MS*  «.3"> 
S3  \Ve«tFelici«iB  3.a7<'  ii.T*5 
59  Winn 6,073  t.ow 


CiHintics. 


UARVLAKD. 

White.  Colored. 


1  Allcj[h.iny  ...40,139 
a  AniieArunild  19.580 

3  nullimorc  .  .,.(^^,tt^t 

4  Balli'ro  City  367,  IJ3 

5  Calvert 4.796 

6  Caroline ta.u93 

7  Cairoll 30.341 

«  Cecil 21.S50 

9  Charles 7.o$4 

■o  DoTchc)iter.,.. 16,133 
1 1  Frederick  . . .  .42.<)«3 

la  Garrett i4,o!8 

II  Harford ...  .sj,f>i7 

14  Howard  .13.1S9 

15  Kent,.. 10,664 

lb  Montgomery  .17.500 
17  Prince  <jecirgei4.867 
tB  Q-.iecn  Anne.  .11,904 
II)  Si  Mary.  ..  S.IS3 
ao  Somerset M.'*So 

31  Talbul 12,243 

32  Washington.. 37.274 

33  Wicomico  , .  ,  I4.7JI 
»4  Worcester, , ,   13,01a 

MIt»aSSIPPL 

1  Adams 6,138 

2  Alcorn .  9,605 

3  Amito 7.600 

4  Attala. 12.743 

5  Bcniun $.(^1 

6  Bolivar.   .  j.ms 

7  Calhoun  ,       .11,376 

8  Carroll        ,    .   S.ifti 
'I  Chickasaw     ,  S,49t 

10  Choctaw       -.  8,ao9 

It  Claiborne 3.533 

t)  Clarke 7.1lft 

13  Clay  .     5.6^7 

14  Co4tionui 2,34s 


'*895 
3.5ID 

10.  sv^ 

9>444 

4.qi4 

3.4>* 
I0,6tt 
11.400 

8.63( 
iOt980 

&.104 
12.9183 
16.069 


ta  Cbpnb h*.«>«a 

Bq  GnMv       .      K.«^ 

St  Win-i — ^       .     ST7> 

X3  OBfc  ...      to.^ 
x«  ffctoas  .         T.Mj 

tf  ItewaaalM —  mltis 

ST  jMAaKL  -  «»4 

a* JcOeraoo.....  j-**-! 
JB  J«e« . .   — ..  I.oil 

ji  Cesser T.**) 

ys  LaCtycCte  -  - .  .  I  uiCB 
iy  LaudiiifciB  . .  t4.*;i 

J)  LMkr  t^o 

yi  Lcc  iDio 

j7  Lxdtxv  1,507 

>9  Luu^da..   -  -     HS.3S5 
yd  Lonradra     ...  4ha» 

4a  lUJitwi CkOji 

♦1  MMiaa *.iya 

43  3bnteU  9.731 

4}  Mooroe tx.li*t 

4J  MootRodMrr  .  7^45 

45  Kcsholm &}$t 

46  Xewtoe latif 

47  Koxubw . .     .  «,  509 
«s  Oktibbeha.        5.TM 

4g   PKDOU •).^5 

30  Puri  Rivrr  . ,  2.;ioi 
SI  IVrry..  .4,sSj 

la  Pik«        ,     ,,io.s8i 

93  Pontotoc WvsSj 

M  PteetJis 1^.833 


vrut*.  C'Aoni. 

M  Qahauui ...     $«»  s.}qi 

«A  lUnkiB  ..   .    .  7.507  10,41] 

57  Seott ;.«»  4.1.16 

58  9Hrfc«7             I.S3J  7.141 

59  SnnpKoa  f-.**)  j.f;pg 
fn  SoiUI)  ,  ..  ?,iZ4  1.711 
Ai  SwiflfrmcT ...  3  iS'*  i\6jo 
ta  TftlUbxUbee..  5.i;4  0,307 
frj  T*U      .         .    .   *.4«  10.756 

bj  Tfi^li. .    lokoift  1,935 

65  Tbbomiiigo..  9,311  991 

*6  Toak*. t.ti9  lo^Sgs 

67  Cttioo.             ii.tos  3-^^ 

W  Wanro               ^.!*i>3  Z4.3Sti 

et]  Wsahiogtoo..  4.^}$  3S-S99 

7>  Wttvoe                !,799  4,01) 

71   \Vt!  -                    (.oSo  X,9te 

7»  Wtiv     -               3.7M  i5,b3A 

73  Wtn«ton«^    - .  -  6,9*7  s,«6l 

74  Yakibasba. . . .  i.t^y  &44< 

75  Vuoo B.6go  ar.TW 

HISSOURI. 

I  Adair 17.114  309 

9  Andrvw         ..15.751  249 

3  Atdriwjo t5>4^5  4^ 

4  Adntn to.i3a  i.Sjo 

3  Barcy ,,tt.^h  97 

6  Bortoa..            ^.4S7  47 

7  Bate*               31.S17  *M 

3  Beatwa     14,807  (6$ 

9  Bollinger  — 13.097  HO; 

■o  BiKin«      >c,3M  4,m 

ti  RuctuLoan 66.itA  3.914 

13  Etuller    ij-iW  $gb 

13  ColdweU t4.777  3M 

14  Cdloway aKb45  «.lS4 

15  Caindeo 9,>jj  07 

16  Cap*  Ginud'i»o,o3]  3.03I 

i;  Carrdll 24.3M  i-jn 

18  Carter. 4,654  9 


STATISTICS  OP  TRR  RACE. 


CoudUm^ 


WTi«#.  C«]«r«il. 


ig  Caaa «.si7  ;»* 

20  Cedar iS.-n3  i»7 

at  Chariton 13,763  3.Vfi 

33  Christian..     .13.919  i|3 

3)  C1»rk    n.9i(t  170 

04  CUy-            ..18,50}  1,348 

95  Cliaton id,osa  1,066 

«»  Cdo I5.J4J  1,93s 

«;  Cooper 19,161  3.53^ 

xS  Crawford. 11.9S3  ji 

aq  D&cIq *7.'i*  397 

30  Dkllos.. I3,S43  S5 

31  Daviess aaoTg  376 

39  I)e  Kolb. I4,4>3  no 

33  Dent 1S.10S  41 

34  Douglas 14,078  33 

35  Dunklin 14.937  tsB 

3C  PfaMkUo ar>.2t»  1.794 

37  Ga&cotutdc  ...ii,r>3o  Hi 

38  Gentry 18,983  j6 

y)  Greene 45. 169  3.441 

40  Oiuatty 17,610  3S4 

41  Harrison 30,979  S6 

49  ITrnry 37,076  i.iS* 

43  HickoTT g,438  2$ 

44  Hott I5-3S9  60 

45  Howard t3,8>6  4>S44 

46  Kowcll  ......ift,4to  ao8 

47  Iron »,;99  320 

48  Jttckwio 145.333  I4.'»» 

49  Jasper 49,i;t  ijij 

50  Jeffcrsnn 91.4I j  1,067 

51  Johnsoa  a6,]03  i.Szg 

f>  Kmnc 13.9:^7  «t4 

53  LiKlucie. H,iJ^t  47* 

54  La/uyette 26.011  4.170 

<:  Lawrence  ..  .33,861  364 

='.  Urwis l4.8Si  1.050 

(7  l.iiiv'ilii        ,..1(1.306  9.039 

^^  Liiin             ...33,311  908 


Caltnli«^  XVlill*. 

S")  Livingston  ...tq.ioj 

60  Mcliowcll.  -     ii.ajo 

61  Miu:oti  ,  ,  39.373 
6a  MadiAon  .  >j.u37 

6j  Marias V5q7 

64  Marion 29,510 

6$  Mercer..   .       ■4.508 

66  HillcT. ....   .  .IJ.933 

67  MitftiMippi...  9,03$ 

68  Muaiicau 14.73" 

61J  Monrov  <'*.74o 

70  Honlgomery   i},i83 

71  Morgno 11.897 

;s  NewMdidrtd.    y.a&t 

73  Newton  31.417 

74  Nodaway  ..yi,?:? 
7J  Oregon  .io,445 
7«  Osage ii,70>j 

77  Ojuirlc   .),7S3 

78  Pemiscot S.563 

77  Perry  19.745 

80  Pcltis 38,35« 

81  Phelp*. I9.3SS 

Sa  Pilte. ., 91.400 

83  Piatt 15.036 

84  Polk 90.17& 

$5  Pulaski 9.3O4 

86  Putnam t5.33i 

87  Ralls  ii.ans 

88  Randolpb  . .  -31.9S7 
8q  Ray.. . .  21.4^ 
9c  Reynolds ...  6,764 
91  Ripley..  . .  8,511 
91  Sl  Charles  .  sti.Ajfi 

93  Sl  Clair. 16.503 

94  St.Oencvlcre.  9,38f' 

95  St.  Francis..  .i6,Sua 

96  St.  Louis 3i,83fi 

97  ■■  Ciiy-.ij7.704 
^  Saline . .  .aa,65<> 


Culoral. 
»6S 

3 

1. 196 

341 
3 

^?3l 

73 

M8 

a,  108 
843 

9,049 

1.667 
4M 

*.*53 
681 

135 

33 

19 
413 
49s 

».TW 
«SI 

4.1'9 

t.aio 

163 

as 

34 

».077 

«.935 

3.749 

'9 

I 

a.3iS 
344 
4./. 

545 

3.4^ 

36.  »f 

S.I0I 


OSd 


PROGRESS  or  A  BACK. 


3 


Cnnnloii. 
90  Scliuyler .      i  ■  ,146 
lira  ficolliuid  ....  ia.s<a 

till  SooU to.71i 

tD3  SbAnoon ^,894 

lo]  Sbriby i4,Se& 

i<H  Stotldard 17.173 

)i>S  Stooo  .,,,,..  7,oSo 

lirfi  Stillivnn ts.vSS 

107  Taney 7.970 

loS  Texas 19.3SS 

iiKj  Veraoa 3i.»73 

1 10  Warren    ....  9,iC3 

111  Wftkliinftoa.ii.sSi 

Its  Wajrne 11.823 

II)  Webster..... I s,ooS 

114  Worth 8,737 

iij  Wright >4.i'5 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
I  Alaniance  ...i3,6S3 
a  Alexander  . . .  8.588 

3  AUcKltany. . . .  6,«6i 

4  AnsoD ...io,tyj 

5  Ash 15,033 

6  Beaufort it.Mg 

7  Bcitte  J.Ms 

$  Bad«o 8,646 

9  Brunswick    ..  C^iari 

10  KiincomtM  , .  .96,640 

1 1  nurka  ......  12,378 

19  Cabitmis 13,683 

tj  Caltlwell 10,737 

14  CsmdeD 3,347 

15  Cartcrvt B.saS 

16  Cftsv«U 6,639 

17  Catawba 16.073 

18  Chnthnni 17.314 

iq  Chcn^oc. i).6ss 

10  Cliowmi 4,010 

»'  <^Y 4.0SS 

^13  Cleveland...   17.301 


COtlBllM.  vnttK  I 

33  CnltiRiba*   . .   ii.fla4 

34  Cravco 7,175 

25  Cimibcr1UDd.-iii.i5t 

36  CurrimclE .    ..  4.73> 

37  l>*re 3.36* 

38  DavidsoD       .15.174 


9g  IXivie. 


8,76.1 


-»  "'—•—-    -•    ■■'  "' f~i 

30  Duplin ii.uio 

31  Durham 10,712 

3>  Bdsecombc  . .  S,  ji  3 

33  Foreythc  »9.4JJ 

34  Fraiiklln io.7S5 

35  Oastoa 13.917 

36  OUM... 5.«9 

37  Gnliam 3.137 

38  Gnuivillc. .   .  is.iat 

39  Greeso s,aai 

40  Guilford i9,62» 

41  Holifnx 9.614 

49  Hurn^t 9.45} 

43  Haywood  , . .  .12,339 

44  [leailsnon.  ..ti.sri 

45  Hertford  ....  5,906 

46  Hyde  _ 4.'ib3 

47  Irtdell i9.stb 

48  JodtsoD 8,69a 

49  JohtuoD I9i9>7 

50  JooM. 3.S3J 

51  LcDOir..... ..  8,517 

iS  Lincoln taoiS 

33  M<:D«n«11 . . . .  9.(14 

54  Hacoo 9.4)6 

55  Madison. ..  .  ..i7,a9« 

56  Uartiii 7,838 

J7  Mecklenburij.33.  I41 
58  MilcbeU  , .  ..13,359 
J9  IMontKomory .  S.^-'lz 

(£■  Moore 13.<)&S 

61  Nn*ta i3,tit> 

6ft  KuwHaaovcrio.uS9 


I 


Covniiet.  While.  C(i|m*4. 

63  Korthampton.  9.»4    ii.oiS 

64  Od&IoW 7.3QZ 

65  Orttoso <t,'*>S 

66  Pamlico    ....  4.T6T 
6;  Pasquotank  . .  (,301 

6S  PcBdcr 5.967 

6)  Perquimtuis . .  4,711) 

70  Pereon. .   8,jsi 

71  Pitt  .     i3.ii>2 

jt  Polk 4.S07 

73  Rnndolph.... 91,843 

74  Rlctunoud  ...io.tjS') 

75  Rubesun  ...  16.639 

76  Rockingtuun .  i!.i97 

77  Roviui I7.i4« 

7S  Rtitberford  ..IS.073 

79  Samson   1  s></M 

Bo  Stanley io,6«9 

81  Sloket 14.336 

69  Siiny 16,936 

83  Swolni S,5S2 

fl4  Tnuisyh-ania.  5.3<* 

85  Tyrrell j.otw 

B6  Unioa I5.7>3 

B7  Vonos 6.43* 

U  Wake 86.093 

81)  Wanxin s.Sto 

ip  WunhiriKtoD  ■  ■  4.q6i 

^t  WatAUgji ie,r8o 

f/a  Wiiyne 15.11S 

43  Witltcs M1.633 

(M  Wi!M>n ]o.ftS4 

99  YiuUtIn i3.4it 

96  Vancy  ..  9,197 

lOirril  CAHOUNA- 
-ville  .  - .   ti.m    Ji.7"5 

n 13.761       li^.Oiq 

,iiitii--.uc;  -'^368     iS.jsB 

vv.vl\  i.(,t<M     30,416 

tort  .       J.695    »'.<" 


3.911 

S.H7 
('.S47 
S.574 
6.900 

1.095 

3.M7 
la.gs-j 

IV, 166 
6.g8i 

3.697 
9.136 

>.!07 

«,fll3 

3.3SS 

9«S 

513 

1.93! 

5.547 
"I. '47 
13.114 
13.4B0 

i.a» 

4y 

10.9S5 

«.(M» 

7.7to 

093 


DiuniJc*.  Wktth 

6  Berkeley ;.6M 

7  Charleston  ,  .,24,76) 

5  Chester $.483 

9  CbostterSeW     lo.qSS 

10  Clarendoa 6.9S7 

11  CoUettoQ 14.033 

12  L>arliD[ftua    ..11,749 

13  Erij^vtiold 17,340 

14  Pair&ekl . 7.>39 

15  Florence 10.471 

t6  G«off[etoira . ,  4,053 

17  Grccovillo  ,  ,.17.516 

1 8  HampUm 6.897 

19  Hurry 13.706 

30  KershaTC  .     .  S,5;o 
3t    l.nncast^f , .  ,    10,411 

32  I.;it:rcn.s  ....    ij.ifiQ 

33  Lexington  ...  1  j.766 

24  Muriun M.?'? 

35  Itlarlboro 9.063 

*6  \ewbcrry 8.966 

37  Ocofwe 13.678 

38  Orans^burg.  .ts.6s4 
2^>  Pickets  ...,,13,353 

>•  Rkhlaod t<.9<j3 

y   Spartanburg  .36.857 

31  Surator 11,813 

3 1  t.*nlon . .  10.973 

54  \VlHlan»burg    9,35^ 
35  York  18,345 

TBNKRSSRE. 

1  AadcrtOD 13.4W 

2  Boilforcl  18.411 

3  Benton         ,      ta6ci9 

4  B1c<1mk  5.^3 

5  Bkniot  .  . ,    ,  ,i<;.954 

6  BraiUey tt.Si6 

7  Canii>bcll 13.905 

8  Cannon tt.350 

9  Curoll t7.9*6 


47.739 

35.07J 
•  8,178 
7.479 
16,34'' 
36.345 
17.3*4 
3«.»l'i 
31,460 

I4.SS4 
16,840 

16.789 

13.717 

5.550 

13.S10 

'0.347 
1^444 

8.411 
15.436 
14.435 
17.468 

5.OO8 
33.738 

4, '36 
34.S8( 
18.537 
3'.  791 
14.390 
18.4*0 
ao.S« 


1.904 
6.JI7 

631 

49' 

.633 

1.788 

M7 
5.  TO* 


PROGBCSS  OP   A   RACE. 


•■.I 


It 
u 

«J 

tS  Cbdbe 
t»CoSw 
n  Crat&cCU- 

t«CMttertttd 

*>  DecHar 

«i  Dt  Kaft> 

O  Piw 

»(  Pavettz 
z;  Fcmtms 
M  FnaUis 

i«Gfc». 
i«  OnlBger-. 
jA  Gfcetic 

B  Hamiliw  . 
,4  Hanewfc. . . 

j6  Hwuia. .  . 
S7  BAfridns. . 
«•  Ebpiood. 

.•tt  Hray .... 
■•■  HkknxD  . 
ji  Ilaqstoo 


>4-sr 

i*.ts; 

.IS.*-)! 
■  8.Sfc* 

'>.»I3 

.tt.4»7 

.19.930 

.   7,»J5 

.ij.aoi 

^  ..»«» 4,iS3 

t]  UnmphTvyx.. 10^178 

«4  Jadaoa  ia,£3i 

a;  Jaiii«s 4.  j*(» 

«6  Jeffeiaoa i*.itxt 

47  Jotuttoo 8,479 

tB  Koooc .......  48.-l» 

M  LbIm 4.>aA 


9*  La»deri«le 
51  Lawrence ... 
91  Lewb 
}S  Ijncolii 

54  Lopiion 

55  HcMinn 

56  MeNaty 

57  Umaaa 
SS  IbdixoD. 

60  Mudun 
6t  Mury 

ft)  Ma£9 

63  yooroo 

61  UoDtgaciMry - 
ftS  Uonre.  .. 

fe;  Obioa  . . 
6S  Orerm 

69  Perty 

70  Pkkctt 

71  Pott 

7s  Patjmm.     . 

73  Rhea 

74  Kamoe.-. 
7;  Robertxoci 

77SCCM 

70  S«|aMfachie.  ■ 
TQSerkr 
to  Sbdbjr 
ei  SialtL     . 

Si  S«w«rt 

65  SoUivaa 
a*  Suaacr.  . 

8*  TlptoB 

K  Troodal*. . . . 

S;  Uoirai 

6i  Unko. 

69  Vaa  Bares . . . 


STATISTICS  OF  THE   RACE. 


650 


CODoKca.  White.  < 

90  Warren ta,3gt 

.        91  Wiuhiii^on.   18.389 

H     93  Wajrn* 10.600 

V    93  Weakley..      14.330 

94  Wliite...   <  1,513 

9j  Willianuoo  ..16,163 

96  WDmo 19.71)8 

TBXA& 
I  AodcrMD  . ..   11,430 
3  Andrew*  34 

3  J^DReUna  ,         5.505 

4  AransAs  .  i,6S4 

5  Afclicr      .         1.089 

6  AmtiLronK. ..     943 

7  Atascosa 6.157 

9  Aosttn 14.673 

9  Bandera 3,669 

to  Bastrop 11  .S36 

^     II  Baylor l.sS) 

^    11  Etce 3.401 

'         13  Bell 3o,;i6 

14  Bexar 43.663 

15  Blanco. 4-439 

16  Borden ai; 

17  Bosque. 13.533 

IS  Bowie t3.6S9 

19  BrAMn* >.9?3 

30  Bnuos S,3i3 

91  Brewster. ...      694 
3>  Brown 11,348 

33  Bticlie) 3^7 

34  Burleaon 7,a;4 

)S  Bunict .10,440 

36  Caldwell    lo,^ 

>7  Cnlhoiui 647 

ift  Collalian ....     5,436 
99  Cameron  . .     14.307 

30  Ctunp 3,338 

31  CaTbon  355 
31  Caw I4.<k)l 


alored.  Cottnlla^                   Wbit&  C«lar«i1. 

a,o33  33  Cftstro  . . . 

(.964  34  Cnambera 

S71  3S  Cherokee 

4.625  36  ChtMrcss 

33s  37  Clay . 

10,159        38  Coke 

7-3SO  3<)  Colcmnn  . 

40  Collin  ,  34.30S 

9,50s  41  Colllngworth     357 

43  Coluniclo.  .     io.6(j6 

607       43  Comal 6,si9 

131  44  Coroanclie  .  .is.600 

13       45  Concho 1.051 

■  46  Coolte      .   ,  .33,313 

365  47  Coryell        ..1(1,413 

5,85       48  Cottle 3.»o 

136  4*;  Craoe  .                15 

9,898  5()  Crockett ...      174 

6       51  Crosby ,.     345 

317       S3  DaUem 113 

3,650  53  Dallas    .    ...55,795 

},504        54  Daweon 38 

310  5;  Deaf  Smith  .      179 

S        s(>  Delta 6,389 

(141        57  Denioa 19.580 

7.S91  S»  DcWiM    ...10.311 

8,533       59  Didten* 395 

1.433        to  Dimmit t.on 

13  fti  Donley    ...  1,013 

73  (a  Duval        ...  7.591 

II        63  Eastland 10.J47 

5. 737       64  Kctor 133 

307  <i5  Edwards. .   .  1,9*4 

4,878        fif)  Ellifi a&.397 

ibS  f>7  El  Paso.    ...■4.<»6 

31        69  Encinal 3,738 

io9        69  Ereth      30,869 

1,396        70  Falls ia.74S 

I        71  Fannen 34.45^ 

9,513       7a  Faj-etto aj,03' 


^m 


I'KOURKSS  Of  A  RACE. 


CountiM'  Wlllt*.  CnloTw). 

7j  Fisber a.i>»i  15 

74  Floyd S'S 

75  Foley t  it 

76  FL  Bend —  i.tej  8.981 

77  Fnufcliii —  &,66i  ai9 
38  FroestoDB...  qijii  6,675 

79  Frio. },oio  r<n 

6a  Goioes 69 

Bi  Gilv«ston.. .24.413  7,009 

6»  G*«a ...        14 

8j  Gi11cK|)it; ....  6,i>47  >»& 
84  Glasscock —      SOS 

8s  GoliAd 4,366  I.O44 

&6  Goatalas 13.146  5.869 

87  Gmy «w  I 

B9  Oiayvm ^4ii  6.7t3 

89  Gregg 4.0SS  5.349 

go  Grlm«s 9,648  tr,664 

Qt  Guadalupe...  10, 794  4,415 

9»  Hale 713  J 

93  Hall ;»a  i 

94  Humilton  ...  9,300  t) 

95  Hansford  ...      133 

96  HardoiURn..  3,880  31 

97  Httrditi 3,()$9  967 

q8  Harris aj.JtS  13,523 

99  HiuTisoa.,.,  S,S33  18.(9! 

ii»  Hartley 35*  * 

101  Elaitic«lt    i,r>59  6 

l<n  Hii}-^. 9,i;3  3,171 

103  Hemphill ...      ^oS  9 

104  Hciidersoo..  9,993  3,98$ 

105  HtdBlgo 6.457  7« 

to6  Hill   ...25,485  9,096 

ro7  Hood 7,3yj  274 

108  Hopkins  ....17.716  3,838 

t09  Hoiisum io,Sqa  8,467 

(to  Hovrard  ....  1,165  34 

m  Hunt      33,917  2.953 

113  HutchiDiioo  .        5(1  3 


CoudUm. 


While. 


113  Iroo 808 

M4  Jack 't.6i*3 

11;  JackMn     . . .   1.459 

lit  Jasper    3.314 

117  Jelf  Uavis  .  1.352 
ii3  Jefferson. . .  3.&3S 
119  Johnvin  .       31.4S9 

IK,  Jonird  . 3.790 

m  Kbtdcs  ....  3.IXJ3 
IJ9  Kaufman  ...18.416 

133  KenilaU 3.61a 

134  Kent 334 

135  Kc*T 4.J5S 

136  Kimple 3.238 

137  King 171 

iiS  Kinnty 3.5*7 

iJv  Knox 1.134 

130  [..omar  ,     ,  27,383 

tji  Lamb 4 

133  I.Ampii«a«  ..  7.330 

133  LaSille  —  a,o?3 

134  Lavaca  . . .    .iT.&3t 

IJ5  Lee s.850 

136  LeoD 8,464 

I3J  Liberty i,ji2 

138  Lim««tooo  ..17.31; 

139  Lipacombe..      632 

140  Live  Oak         "     * 

141  Llano 

143  Lnvinx  ■ . 

143  Lubbuclc. 

144  Lynn .... 

145  McCulloch..  3,305 

146  McLennan..  3.811 

147  McMullcR. . .  vn 
US  Madiwo 6,439 

149  3(iirio« 3,861 

1 50  Kfartin 364 

151  MxiKm    1.149 

151  MatagordA  . ,  1,364 


V.378 


^H 

P 

n 

^^^^^^^^1 

^HH^^BJ 

H^ 

^H 

■ 

STATISTICS  OP  THE  BACB. 

eei  ^^B 

^K    Otniniti- 

White,  Colorcil. 

Count  kfc. 

While.  ColoroO.            ^| 

^P     tK3  Maverick 

3.547 

142 

ic/j  San  Jncinto 

.1.027 

H 

B      1 54  Mcttinii 

5.44S 

="3 

194  San  P«tri«io. 

i.ae? 

^1 

H      US  Mcnnril 

1. 192 

S3 

1 95  San  Saba  . . 

6.5W 

^B 

^1     156  Mi'lhitil 

I.OJS 

3 

196  Schlicber . , 

>34 

^B 

H     IJ7  Uilam  . 

1E.54S 

(i.SSD 

1.413 

^H 

■     ISS  Hills 

5.436 

!7 

198  ShiurkeUonl 

1.845 

167  '     ■ 

^m     r59  Mitchell  .. . 

i.*KO 

*» 

!</)  Shelby 

11,411 

^1 

B     jte  Montcguc.. 

1 8. 77* 

87 

zoo  Sherman. . . 

33 

^B 

1^      161  Moolgnmery 

•■.ITS 

S.48S 

301  Sintlb 

15.633 

12,^)90              ^M 

1         ita  Hoor« 

'5 

303  Somcrriil* . 

J.4»3 

^B 

iC3  Morris 

3.<)63 

*.6io 

»>_!  SUHT 

10.739 

^^1 

l6i  Motley 

ijfr 

3 

304  Stephens. . 

4.93  » 

^1 

169  Naoogdocbc 

s>>.7t3 

4.S57 

zos  Stcvenull . . 

.  i,oai 

^B 

iM  NavBTTO  .  . 

30.105 

6.a66 

-      6so 

^B 

167  Newton 

3,091 

t.599 

907  Swieher 

100 

^B 

16S  Nolan  . 

i.Sto 

33 

zoS  Tarrant..   . 

3^777 

^M 

lAq  NuccoJ 

7.381 

7t*7 

aog  Taylor 

6.768 

■74          ^B 

17D  Octiiltrce  .. 

..j3 

21 

^H 

I7t  Oldhiim 

307 

3 

311  Trockmortcn     Siji 

^H 

,    17a  Onngc     , , 

3.9>7 

89g 

212  TitUR  .... 

's430 

^^1 

'    173  P&Io  PiiiLO  . 

S.aJ3 

67 

313  Tom  Greene 

4.'M4 

ma         ^B 

174  P.inoJa     .   . 

7.978 

6,350 

214  Tmvis 

36,733 

KVfi             ^H 

3l,(K>9 

67t 

ats  Trinity  .... 

5.740 

■•903  ^^^1 

7 

316  Tyler 

8,484 

3.391^  ^^^B 

1.307 

8 

8,76«> 

^wi^^B 

17?  Pplk  . 

6. 971 

J.954 

51 

I'^^^^B 

~      179  P«ter 

Sjij 

M 

Til)  Uvalde 

3,730 

«4^^H 

n         180  PrcHtdio 

i,&6., 

36 

2a>  Vaiwrilc  . . 

3,759 

loSi^^H 

■  9i  Rains 

3-4*1 

41s 

331   Vun  ZflD<IC. 

'5. 15; 

'■<»fi       ^1 

182  Randall 

'V 

331  Victoria 

S.217 

)>s")      ^M 

183  Red  River . 

i^.Sjl 

6,623 

323  Walker  . ,   . 

5.64s 

7.303           ^B 

184  Roeves 

1.914 

7 

334  Waller 

4.184 

Moj      ^B 

185  Refugio  , . . 

915 

3S4 

74 

^B 

i8fi  Roberts 

."■1 

7 

23b  Wasbington 

'3.957 

15,300       ^H 

187  Robertson  . 

12.326 

>4>I43 

337  Webb, , 

14.635 

314   ^^H 

1S8  RikIewbII  . 

!.;jf» 

316 

33S  WltRrtoa  . 

1.461 

6,iio.^^^B 

tSg  KuDDeb  . . 

3,16a 

3> 

saf)  Wheeler  , . . 

761 

I6^^^H 

I0.02<1 

7.624 

930  Wli-Uiita.. , 

4.TtX> 

iis       ^B 

3.8*5 

1.004 

331  Wilbarger 

:.oS7 

>6^^^H 

193  &  Auj^uatisc 

4. 557 

*.I3I 

33:  WniiamBon 

»3.»46 

i 

u 

063 


PROGRESS  or  A   RACE. 


C<«iiil«».  Whlto. 

333  Wilson <j.(>M 

234  Winkler tS 

235  Wise 3j,»|7i 

S36  Wo€)d io,t>$o 

337  YoAkum  4 

»39  Young  ,. y,iyn 

939  Z*I>aU 3,56i 

240  Zavolla t.ocu 

VtRdlHIA. 

t  AccooMc 17.MT 

3  A11>cniarl«  _     ift.isj 

3  Alexandria.  ..it.jfci 

4  Alleghany  ,  .     u.qss 

5  Amelia ..  3,i») 

6  Amherst , ,   . ,  Otqa) 

7  AjipDniutiiix  .  5.ZM 

S  AitgBsU M.y)b 

q  BaUi 3.827 

10  Bedford  .   ,  ..30.uH 

11  Blaad 4,8S8 

13  Botetourt it.tsi 

13  Brunswick  . , .  (>.65i 

14  BuchaDan 5,84} 

15  BuckingliiUTi  0.7S6 
tfi  Cunpbell .   .  .31,98} 

17  CfcroUua 7.359 

tS  Carroll JS-i^S 

19  ChArl«-*Gty,.  1,345 
30  Charlotttf  .  5.71b 
at  ChoKterficld  .15.390 

33  Clark 5.617 

33  Craig 3.M6 

xt  Cu!i«pi»r...  7.147 

35  Cumbcrlawl  ..a.SCo 

36  Dii-kvnwn  .      5,051 
Dinwiddte  ,   .[5,K7a 


Ctdarad. 
1.053 


a  GliwbctbChy  8.37S 

X}  P.MCX 3."' 

30  Fairfax 11, 

31  Pnuqiiicr 


9.73" 

14.137 

7.23(1 

6.045 
7.6a8 

7.330 
6.409 

761 

IM49 
341 

3.7S3 

10.584 

*• 

T.5»7 

t9.804 

9.3aa 

303 

3.7>8 

■f-SOl 

t.454 
14') 

«.oS6 

t,.033 

36 

ao.titti 


ConntiM.  WhtM. 

33  PluvacOA  ?"M 

34  Franklin  t-.  -  -.7 
JS  Frederick  i;.<h.i 
36  f'lilcs  6.aS3 
J7  Cilvuceslcr     _  5.437 

35  Goochland    .     7,033 

39  Graywja  ij.4?3 

40  Circene  . ,  4.114 

41  (iufsngvinc  3.9iq 
43  Halifax  . i«.m>8 

43  Hanover  .        9.  iM 

44  Henrico.  - 1  :;: 

45  Henry  j  ,;• 
4O  Highland  .     .  4.930 

47  IsJo  ot  ■WTghL  6.1(9 

48  James  City. . .  3.317 

49  King  Gecr^e    3.43J 

50  King  &  Queea  4.135 

51  KingWiiltam-  3.7s) 
53  Lunconter .3,171 


.17,(103 

.16,696 

-  7.193 
4.636 

.  6.360 

S.447 


53  r-oc 

54  Loudoun 

55  LonJEa. 

56  Lunenburg 

57  Madison 

58  Malhcws  

59  Mcekicnbui^    O.339 

60  MitMle«ex  ...  3,141 
6t  Montgomery.  14.127 
63  Naasemond.,  S.vis 
63  KclsoH...  .,  9.033 
64.  New  Kent         i.'jjft 

65  Norfolk 37.497 

66  X'lnh.irjpton.  4,833 
*7  i\:Ul"bBritt'»l      I 
68. 


STATISTICS  OP  THE  RACfi. 


eed 


ConiitMi*.  Wbhe.  Cotond. 

7(  Pr.  Edward     7,7:0  9,^14 

IS  Pr.  Geofgc  t.ryi  S.H" 

76  Pr  William..  7.^10  3.S9i 

77  Prin'as-Annc  4,131  S.)7g 

7$  Pulaski 9,069  3.111 

79  Rnppah"n«k  s.*<>3  3,Si8 

Bo  Richmond...  3,<)9B  3.<4S 

St  Roimoke ai.oS2  9.019 

r8«  Rockbridge  ,17.931  s.'J' 

8j  RoclciDKhlUn  2$.4S5  3.614 

84,  RusaelL 14.923  '.>'»3 

85  rtcoU ».ja6  9M 

art  Sinyth 12,136  '.»*4 

.87  Siwna11doab.tS.S39  841 

88  SouUumptoa  8,393  tt.iiS 

89  ^itsylvsiiita8.is6  6,077 

90  Staffor<l 5,893  1.469 

91  Surry $,aj8  5.01* 

92  Sussex 5.;i4  7.77A 

9)  'raiC'weU....t&,39S  3.5»* 

94  Warren '7.016  1,164 

95  Wartnck 4.8S4  3.S66 

g6  WirthiriKtoa. 35.315  2.*oS 

i>7  Weitmoniril  3,66a  4.737 

g3  \Vi&« S.763  S39 

9CJ  WytlJC 14.^  3.'70 

tou  York 3.«0l  4,395 

WE8T  rtROINIA. 

I  Barbour 13.104  49ft 

3  Bcrkfley 17,<*>S  1.664 

3  BcKiix: 6,715  ■    17a 

,1  Ff;^>t--             15.794  ^^34 

5  Ur  "  >                  6.HS  "■! 

ri  Cabell              za.Kii  1.493 

7  Calhcun            8.074  81 
e  Cluy..          .,  4.659 

..  (i,-ifi,(,..,        .13.053  131 

ij.48«  3.054 

It-               "^ ''XI  50 

iij  379 

'('■'^X  1,993 


CoBotfHL  WliXt«i  C«lar«d. 

H  llampAhir*. ..10,851  567 

15  ifuiKOck 6.391  81 

16  Hardy 6,977  59ti 

17  Harrison ai.ijB  760 

iS  Jackson 18,934  S7 

19  Jcffctwn n,437  4.<«& 

3D  Eanawka 39.554  3-v>' 

>[  Lewift 15.637  3Ci 

M  Lincola it>o35  3*> 

33  Logan ia4t6  685 

±1  McDowell —  5.909  1,591 

*i  UarioQ  . . 9o,bi7  104 

9b  HarBball . . .     30,499  ^36 

97  Masion 33.104  759 

18  Mcrcer t3>979  i."" 

99  Mineral 1 1.O04  43) 

3D  MuuoajCAlin  . .  15.477  ^*7 

3t  MoDioe it.45<i  97') 

33  Morgan   6.469  D75 

33  Nicholas 9<387  3> 

34  Ohio 40.45>  i-M 

35  IVodtolon 8,585  136 

36  Plouaala  —  7»S3n  9 

37  PocaboDtas  . .  6,461  353 
3B  Prwtoa »^03I  rj4 

39  PuLnam 14.105  337 

40  RaleiKta 9,518  79 

41  Raadulpli  ...11,371  36a 
41  Ritckic 16.585  36 

43  Roane 15,374  a? 

44  Sununcra 11.990  1,137 

45  Taylor 11.385  36a 

46  Tucker (►,a;6  183 

47  Tyler  11,960  a 

4«  L'listlur ia,458  156 

^if  Wayno 18,491  16^ 

5<i  WclMuer 4.77a  II 

51  WclMl..,.. ..16,805  36 

5»  Wirt   9,^7  «4 

5)  Wood »7.7t»  91" 

H  W)-omlng....  6,177  1° 


ISE^I^^^I 

■    ^     COLORED  MEMBERS  OF 

CONG 

RESS.^B 

^^^B 

^M                                             H^MB.                           {QkIAJ.                      SMilH 

SM»          ^1 

Mch.3.l87l 

Miasasippt  ^^^ 
Missinippi           1 

^^^H                         RepRESEXTATIVBS. 

J 

^^^^^^^■^ 

LxucUiof 

^^^^^H 

H                          ttAHK.                        Elwtad. 

SariinL 

sikUL        ^H 

H          Cain,  Rich.  H.  . .  .t.td  anil  45ilt       Conx> 

4  yeari 

S.  Carolina  ^H 

■          Cbi:atli.irn.  H.  P..  .&-iJ  anJ  &%I 

4      - 

h*.  Carina  ^H 

■           Uc  Large.  Rut)!. C.4a>l 

2     - 

S.  Otrolinx  ^H 

■           Klhoti,  Kohl.  It... 43d 

S.  CakMim      "J 

H           Haataon,  Jcrt)'.,..44ih 

2 

AUharaa       ^H 

H           Hyman.  John  ...   .44ih 

■t     » 

N.  Carolina  ^^| 

H           LaiiiRsWii,  Jolni  M..&IM 

2     •• 

Virginia         ^^M 

H           IxiiiK.  Jdf 41m 

H           ■• 

Ccoct;r»          ^^| 

H           Lyncli.Jobii  K....4&l.44l)iai»UT<li  " 

fl           '■ 

MtSfissipf^t    ^H 

■          Milk-r.  Thot..  H...ai.Ht 

a    •■ 

ii.  Caroiiaa  ^H 

■            MuiTay.Ceo.  W..53>3  arnl  .Sjlh 

4      " 

S.  Caralioa  ^H 

■           Na&l;.a.AS,  F.....  441)1 

2      " 

Loalnuu     ^H 

■            O'Hiirn.jM^.  K....4?tcltai)(14«(ti 

4      ■• 

N.  Candina      ^1 

^^K    Kaiiicy,Ju&  H-...44tlt  cisex) 

10     ■• 

S.  CHioliua  ^H 

^^P    Kansicr.A  J i»d 

2      ■• 

S,  Carolina  ^H 

Rm.iei.  Jas.  T 43d 

2      " 

AUibama        ^^| 

SniaHfi.  Robt          41tti.4Mh  niMl  47lh  " 

6      " 

S,  CJiftiliiia   ^^1 

Tim>CT,  Iknj.  S.„4:!d                          " 

u      ,. 

Aiabuina        ^^| 

Wall,  J(«isliT....4'AI.*y  ami  44lh     " 

1)      ■• 

riutiila  ^^^^^B 

White.  Geo.  H....»lli 

hanlBMb* 

N.Or^^^H 

HPARnUNT  or  STATE. -TlicKr  axe  i.inc  colnrcil 

rmpluyes^^^H 

(be  D«|mTtiuciil  ul  Suic  At  Wiishiii^'tw)  UH  men). 

^^1 

MP^TUCNT  or  JlJSrta.— Ttnie  are  WD  toiurr'! 

.  -  tn  ^H 

ihc  l>[-jur[iiici.i  ul  Jusiivt:  at  WaHliiii^tuii 

— SeiCll  lU-i 

^L-C     ^H 

(cinalca. 

^H 

Jf  Ft  VIS.  3 

^fl 

^**0«« 

h^ 

J 

I, '«  «- 
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